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“This is a decisive hour for Christian missions. .. . . Nothing 
less than the adequacy of Christianity as a world religion is on 
trial.” These words of that well-known statesman-general of 
militant Christianity the world over, John R. Mott, indorsed by 
his nineteen distinguished fellow-commissioners, are to be found in 
the report of Commission Number One, on “Carrying the Gospel 
. to All the Non-Christian World,” presented for discussion at the 
remarkable World Missionary Conference which met in Edinburgh 
four years ago. The present article is written to express the con- 
viction that the old Christianity, that is, Christianity in its tradi- 
tional form, is not adequate, and that only what may be called a 
new Christianity can prove itself adequate to be the religion of the 
world. There has been growing up in our midst what some may 
choose to call a new religion, but what may be less sensationally 
and more correctly styled a new Christianity, which has at least a 
good fighting chance of becoming the religion of the world. The 
world-situation is such, however, that the older Christianity, borne 
down by its traditional impedimenta, no longer has even a fighting 
chance. 

It is a considerable fraction of a generation now since the 
Student Volunteer Movement adopted as its watchword ‘‘The 
Evangelization of the World in This Generation.” In his little 
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book published during the closing year of the nineteenth century 
and devoted to the exposition and defense of this watchword, Mr. 
Mott is at some pains to distinguish world-evangelization from 
world-conversion and also from world-Christianization. The 
evangelization of the world in this generation means, he says, 


to give all men an adequate opportunity to know Jesus Christ as their Savior, 
and to become his real disciples. . . . . It does not mean the conversion of 
the world within the generation. Our part consists in bringing the gospel to 
bear on unsaved men. The results are with the men whom we would reach, 
and with the spirit of God. We have no warrant for believing that all who 
have the gospel preached unto them will accept it... .. It does not signify 
the Christianization of the world, if by that is meant the permeating of the 
world with Christian ideas and the dominance of the principles of Christian 
civilization in all parts of the world. If one may judge by history, that would 
require centuries. 

To this program and to these distinctions one may very safely 
give a general assent, especially in view of two further points 
explicitly insisted upon in the context. One of these is that the 
program does not involve support of any special eschatological 
theory, as, for example, the premillennial view of the coming of 
Christ. The other point is, in effect, that the evangelization must 
be pedagogical. The Christian religion must be taught; it is not 
always enough simply to “‘tell the old, old story.” These provisos 
we consider important. One has a right to refuse to be interested 
in what often passes for world-evangelization, viz., the preaching 
of the gospel “‘for a witness” to all nations, with the idea that with- 
out the conversion of any but a comparatively small number of 
individuals, and without any appreciable Christianization of the 
social order at all, ‘‘then shall the end come.”” There is cause for 
congratulation that it is with no such pessimistic expectation that 
typical and leading Christian propagandists today look forward to 
the results of world-evangelization. Of the thought and spirit of 
those associated with the Student Volunteer Movement in particu- 
lar, such an interpretation of the significance of their undertaking 
would be an utter misrepresentation, an unrecognizable caricature. 

But still, we would insist, making due allowance for the reforma- 
tion of the conception of world-evangelization, if the Christian 
propaganda is justifiable at all, it is not this world-evangelization 
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that we must chiefly think of, or regard as the end; the end is world- 
Christianization, ultimately, and proximately, world-conversion. 
Except for the sake of world-conversion, world-evangelization is 
meaningless. Except upon the basis of world-conversion, world- 
Christianization is impossible. The fundamental and really prac- 
tical question, therefore, is whether, or under what conditions, the 
conversion of the world to Christianity is possible, and an end that 
Christians may rationally work for. It is to this question that we 
shall devote our attention. 

When this question as to the prospects for the conversion of the 
world to Christianity is raised, it will not do for us to fall back upon 
an uncritical optimism. There are obstacles in the way which are 
growing greater rather than less. One of these is emphasized by 
John R. Mott. He says: 


The transition to Christianity is not so natural now as it was formerly. 
The non-Christian religions are recognizing their own inadequacy, are accord- 
ingly attempting to adapt themselves to the new conditions, and are manifest- 
ing increased activity, enterprise, and aggressiveness. Efforts are being put 
forth to regain and strengthen their influence over classes which have been 
slipping from their grasp and to extend their sway over peoples who have 
hitherto not been reached by them. These efforts are, unfortunately, suc- 
ceeding to a great degree, and many are thus being kept away from Chris- 
tianity who were open to receive it." 

It would be a fairly debatable question, perhaps, whether the 
reformations and revivals within the non-Christian religions are so 
unmixed an evil, even from the standpoint of the interest in world- 
conversion to Christianity, as Mr. Mott seems to think. These 
counter-movements greatly complicate the problem, no doubt; but 
they make it almost inevitable that any Christianity which is to 
win the world must be Christianity refined in the fires of criticism, 
Christianity at its highest and best. But this leads us to speak of 
what seems, from all accounts, to be a more serious handicap to the 
conversion of the world to the older Christianity than the activity 
of non-Christian religions, viz., the irrational and unscientific ele- 
ments so intricately involved in the Christian message as it is 
commonly presented by the missionary. Even without this handi- 
cap, the case would be problematic enough, for while the Christian 


* The Decisive Hour of Christian Missions, pp. 49-50. 
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religion in its essence is calculated to meet the deepest needs of 
the human spirit, it makes at the same time the greatest demands 
upon the moral will, so that a whole-hearted Christian decision is 
seldom made without struggle. But when genuine intellectual 
difficulties also stand in the way of conversion, an excuse is fur- 
nished for refusal or delay, sufficient in most cases to lead to a final 
rejection of the Christian faith. 

We would, of course, admit that among all peoples there are 
always vast numbers to whom the presence of irrational and unsci- 
entific elements in the missionary’s message present no special 
intellectual difficulty. They are those who are low in the scale of 
intellectual ability, or interest, or independence, or education. 
Hitherto on the mission field it has been from this class that con- 
versions to Christianity have principally come. Indeed, mission- 
aries as a rule soon acquiesce in this state of affairs, regarding it as 
an expression of the will of God, and find solace for themselves, in 
view of their failure to reach the intelligent and educated, in the 
words of the similarly defeated apostle: ‘“‘Not many wise after the 
flesh are called, but God hath chosen the foolish things of the world, 
that he might put to shame them that are wise, that no flesh should 
glory before God.” Perhaps no one has put the case for submission 
to the prevailing order more strongly than Dr. J. P. Jones, of 
Madura, India, when he says: “It is no disgrace to Christianity, 
indeed it is its glory, that it has, for the last two thousand years, 
first reached and transformed the lower strata of society, and has 
passed on through such to the highest, in its influence and potency.’ 
But the point is just this, that at the present moment, when Chris- 
tianity ought to be beginning to reap great harvests from among the 
cultured, it finds them more alienated and inaccessible than for- 
merly, and that on intellectual grounds. The parallel between the 
present situation and the early days of Christianity is perhaps not 
quite so close as Dr. Jones would have us suppose. After Paul, 
Christianity soon came to be interpreted in such accord with the 
best philosophy of the day that it was able, on its merits as a vital 
moral religion, to win its way among the intellectual leaders of the 
day, with comparatively little objection on rational grounds. In 

* Quoted by Mott, op. cit., p. 116. 
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the history of modern missions we cannot be said to have entered 
as yet upon any corresponding stage, and whether we may reason- 
ably expect to do so, or not, is the question which ought to give us 
concern. 

Before proceeding farther, however, it may be well to examine 
more carefully the present situation in comparison with that which 
confronted early Christianity, with a view to gaining suggestions 
for the solution of our modern missionary problem. A comparative 
study reveals numerous and striking similarities of circumstance. 
In comparing antecedents we may go back as far as the time of the 
prophets in the one case and as far as the Protestant Reformation 
in the other. As contact with surrounding peoples of alien faiths 
had tempted the people of Israel and Judah to lapse from their 
more strict but stereotyped traditional religion, and to take up in 
liberal spirit various idolatrous practices, so the Renaissance, open- 
ing up to mediaeval Europe through the ancient classics the ideas 
and appreciations of the old pagan culture, led to humanism, with 
its alienation from the traditions, dogmas, and practices of the 
church, even the highest ecclesiastical officers becoming first secret 
doubters, then hypocritical timeservers, and at last openly corrupt 
and the corrupters of the people. In the former crisis the Hebrew 
prophets arose; in the latter, the Protestant reformers. As the 
main results of the prophetic revival were retained, formally at 
least, in the legalistic Judaism which followed, so Protestant ortho- 
doxy undertook to preserve what had been produced by the 
Reformation. Then, again, as there appeared two mutually an- 
tagonistic movements in Judaism, the one liberal and bringing the 
national religion under the influence of the surrounding Hellenic 
culture, the other conservative, intensifying the national faith and 
hope by means of apocalyptic visions and eschatological predictions, 
so it was in the later instance. Two opposing tendencies were 
manifested, the one in deism and rationalism, the other in pietism 
and the evangelical revival. Moreover, as “it was the narrow 
Jews who insisted on proselytism,’”' so it was from the conservative 
but fervently evangelical movement, which had broken down the 


t F.C. Porter, art. “‘Proselyte” in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, with reference 
to Josephus, Vita, XXIII, xxxi. 
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rigidity of the old Calvinism, that the modern missionary move- 
ment originated.‘ And still the parallelism holds. In their mis- 
sionary efforts Jewish proselytism and Judaizing Christianity were 
confronted by an imposing intellectual culture developed under the 
influence of Greek philosophy, in the light of which certain features 
of Judaism and of that primitive Christianity which was still essen- 
tially Jewish necessarily appeared barbaric and irrational—‘ to the 
Greek, foolishness.” In consequence of this, instead of a world- 
conversion to these Jewish forms of religion several unexpected 
results followed. In the first place, certain decadent gentile reli- 
gions were galvanized into new life and gained many converts. 
Moreover, there arose, under the influence of current philosophy, 
some vigorous new religions, the most important of which was 
neo-Platonism. And, finally, most unexpectedly and yet not un- 
naturally, by some supposed converts the new religion was so over- 
Hellenized, as in Gnosticism, that very little of the original was 
retained in either doctrine or spirit. Now each of these elements 
of the earlier situation has its counterpart in that which confronts 
the Christian missionary today. Corresponding to the Greek 
philosophical culture we have the influence of modern science, in 
the light of which much that has been associated with the older 
Christianity seems hopelessly discredited. For example, a mis- 
sionary to Japan tells us that among educated Japanese “the 
impression prevails that the missionary is behind the times with 
his reading and studies, and that the Christianity which he teaches 
is no longer believed in the West.’? Corresponding to the revived 
and the new religions of the earlier period we have revivals and 
reformations of Buddhism, Vedantism, Shintoism, and Islam; and 
as new religions, Bahaism, Tenrikyo, new varieties of Hinduism, 
our own Christian Science, Theosophy, and many others. Finally, 
corresponding to Gnosticism we have the over-Brahmanized or 
ultra-pantheistic form into which Christianity has been cast in that 
religious philosophy which claims to be the consummation of what 

t It is instructive to remember that it was Andrew Fuller, who, after the Wesleyan 


revival, had led the English Baptists out of their hyper-Calvinism, who was also most 
intimately associated with Carey in the inception of the foreign missionary movement. 


2 Report of the World Missionary Conference, 1910, IV, “The Missionary Message,” 
p. 114. 
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was dimly foreshadowed by historic Christianity, viz., monistic or 
absolute idealism. 

But in the midst of the conflicting forces of the early centuries 
there emerged and developed the new religion, which was vital 
enough, and finally became, for the thought of the time, rational 
enough, to survive in the competitive struggle and to become the 
religion of the known world. The Christianity to which the West- 
ern world was converted may be regarded as having been, in a 
sense, a new Judaism, vitalized by the spiritual experience of its 
great prophetic leaders, Jesus above all, and rationalized into uni- 
versality for that day by a host of thinkers from Philo the Jew to 
John of Damascus. Our present-day problem, then, is to find the 
equivalent in our own situation to the vital, rationalized Chris- 
tianity which triumphed over all competitors in the early centuries 
of ourera. Itis a problem in the “rule of three”: to find a religion 
related to the older Christianity today as the Christianity which 
won the Western world was related to the older Judaism. As 
Hellenized Christianity was a new and universal Judaism, rational 
to the philosophical thought of an earlier day, so the religion which 
is to convert the world today must be, we may surmise, a new and 
universal Christianity, rational to the critical thought of a scien- 
tific age. 

We must now pass from generalities to a discussion in more 
specific terms. It has for some time been the fashion for the more 
broad-minded missionaries to make vague admissions as to the 
necessity of modifying Christianity as we have known it, in order 
to adapt it to the needs of the mission field. Commonly it has been 
said that we must not insist upon the ‘‘ Western” elements in our 
religion. For example, in Volume III of the Edinburgh Conference 
reports, which deals with Christian education, it is maintained that 
“the success of Christian missions will not be achieved by Western- 
izing or Europeanizing the East, . . . . but by contributing to the 
development of an oriental type of Christianity, or as many oriental 
types as the varieties of national life shall demand.’* This may 
mean much or little. As Dr. Murray, of Japan, writes: ‘The 
idea of Christianity perplexing native converts by the Western 

t Op. cit., 264. 
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forms is a good deal overdone by theorists.”* And Dr. Imbrie, also 
of Japan, has this to say: “‘There are those who hold that the 
Christianity of Japan will be quite a different thing from that of 
the West. But, when it comes to definiteness of statement, what 
is said amounts practically to this, that the Christianity of Japan 
will retain the ethical elements and dispense with the super- 
natural.’ 

An examination of the objections most persistently made on 
intellectual grounds by intelligent and well-educated non-Christians 
against the Christian religion as it has been presented to them, 
shows that it is chiefly with the miracles, the older view of the 
atonement, and the orthodox doctrines of the person of Christ and 
of the Trinity that difficulty is felt. Goldwin Smith once made the 
statement that the Old Testament was a millstone about the neck 
of Christianity; but now, thanks to the higher criticism, as mis- 
sionaries are themselves at length assuring us, this is no longer the 
case on the mission field. It is not the Old Testament that is the 
millstone about the neck of Christianity, but the old supernatural- 
ism, the old evangelicalism, and the old orthodoxy. This has been 
frankly reported by leading missionaries in large numbers. 

First, as to the old Christian supernaturalism. In general the 
more primitive and uneducated peoples have no more difficulty with 
stories of the miraculous than children have with fairy tales. The 
one exception is that animists, as Johannes Warneck tells us, cannot 
accept the idea of the resurrection of the body, for the reason that, 
according to their theory, at death the soul enters into other men 
or animals as vital power, while the spirit goes into practical non- 
existence as a mere phantom in the lower world; there is nothing 
left, therefore, to reanimate the dead body. The uneducated 
Chinese are commonly devil-worshipers and grossly superstitious. 
Among the educated, however, there is strong skeptical opposition 
to stories of the miraculous. Several leading missionaries report 
that the biblical miracles, particularly the stories of the virgin birth 
and the resurrection of Christ, are obstacles to the acceptance of 

t Report of the World Missionary Conference, 1910, IV, III, 120. 

2 Op. cit., IV, 121. 

3 Op. cit., IV, 33-34. 
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Christianity by scholars. Among the educated Japanese, doc- 
trines involving the miraculous or supernatural are “‘denied or 
treated with contempt as mere superstitions.” The impression is 
very widespread that in the West, because of its conflict with 
science, Christianity is quite discredited. Baron Tsuzuki sums up 
the situation in these words: 

That, in spite of the best efforts of missionaries, Christianity does not 
make a marked progress here is simply due to the fact that the higher and 
educated classes are not prone and receptive to the miraculous and super- 
natural. How can it be otherwise when Western missionaries preach us blind 
faith in the sanctity of the Bible, and the consequent acceptance of all the 
miracles contained therein, while Western teachers and professors preach us 
the supremacy of reason, the necessity of scrutiny, and disbelief of anything 
supernatural.? 

To the typical educated Hindu, stories of physical miracle are 
not impressive. This is not necessarily because they are felt to be 
incredible, but rather because they can have for him no religious 
value. As Keshab Chundar Sen said to Dr. R. A. Hume, thirty 
years ago, the Hindus as a whole will never care as to whether or 
not the body of Jesus rose from the dead;* their interest is in the 
eternal reality of the spirit. 

Now it will not do to dismiss this united protest against the 
traditional idea of the supernatural and miraculous as being due 
to mere perversity of heart. It is intellectually honest, and it is 
not unreasonable. Take, for instance, a miracle story that is 
commonly said to be especially well authenticated, the story of the 
feeding of the five thousand. How shall we regard it if we are to 
be reasonable and to retain our intellectual self-respect? Shall we 
say that barley grew after it was ground into flour and baked into 
bread, and that fishes multiplied after they were not only dead, 
but cooked and broken into fragments? Or shall we say that per- 
haps Jesus and his disciples gave to the hungry multitude all the 
food that they themselves had, and that others, following their 
example, as the baskets were passed around, gave from their own 
provisions what they did not need for themselves, with the result 

* Ibid., IV, 44, 63. 

2 Op. cit., IV, 86-87; 111-12. 3 Ibid., IV, 188. 

4Hume, Missions from the Modern View, p. 207. 
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that, after all had eaten and had enough, there was still some food 
left over? Then the element of the marvelous and supernatural 
would appear as something that had been introduced through mis- 
interpretation or exaggeration in the telling. Or perhaps—to offer 
a second natural explanation as an alternative—the story of the 
miraculous feeding of the multitude is a transformation into miracle 
story of what was originally one of the parables of Jesus—the 
parable of the Bread of Life. This view of the narrative would be 
similar to what is now a widely accepted explanation of the legend 
of the apparently so un-‘‘Christlike” miracle of the cursing of the 
fig-tree, that it arose as a not unnatural transformation of the 
parable of the Fig-Tree, which we also have in the gospel story. 
Which way of explaining the story is the more rational and scien- 
tific? Is it not clear that those who are interested in the propaga- 
tion of the essentials of the Christian religion must be reasonable 
if they are to win well-informed and reasonable men? And does 
not this mean that Christianity must revise its attitude toward the 
miraculous and supernatural, or else resign itself to continuing for 
a time as the religion of some of the unscientific and superstitious 
only, with the prospect of finally disappearing when all classes and 
nations shall have come under the influence of scientific modes of 
thought ? 

But it is not the older supernaturalism alone that is criticized; 
there are widespread and persistent objections to the older Christian 
evangelicalism also. Among the uncultured animistic peoples, with 
their childlike credulity and mental confusion, the reaction to the 
story of God’s vicarious punishment of his sinless Son is, as might 
be expected, various. Some accept it without hesitation; others, 
also without hesitation, reject it. Among the Chinese and Japa- 
nese there is the usual difficulty with the traditional doctrine of the 
cross.7 Mohammedans also have their objections. But it is from 
the Hindus, with their idea of redemption as something to be 
accomplished in and through the individual’s experience of mystical 
union with the Supreme Being, that the strongest protests against 
the older Christian evangelicalism are heard. To begin with, much 


* Report of the World Missionary Conference, 1910, IV, 32. 
2 Ibid., IV, 59, 113. 3 Ibid., IV, 136. 
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opposition to the Christian faith is aroused, we are told, ‘‘by the 
insistence on the doctrine of eternal punishment, which was a 
prominent characteristic of the preaching of missionaries a genera- 
tion ago, and still characterizes the teaching of a certain number.’’ 
It is not that the Hindus disbelieve in future retribution. On the 
contrary, they “have a keen sense of retributive justice.” Indeed, 
it is this which accounts not only for their objection to the tradi- 
tional Christian doctrine of future punishment, but also for their 
objection to the “‘plan of salvation” of the older Christian evan- 
gelicalism. They have ‘‘great difficulty in believing that the 
death of another, although he be an incarnation of God, can in any 
degree mitigate the consequences of human action.” Several mis- 
sionaries, in reporting for the Edinburgh Conference, spoke of the 
“harm done to the Christian cause in India by the crude repre- 
sentation of the sacrifice of Christ.” Indeed, the prevailing testi- 
mony was to the effect that “forensic views of the atoning death of 
Christ do not attract, but rather repel, the Indian mind, and that 
this repulsion is by no means confined to those whose minds are 
held captive by the Karma system.’* But the Hindu objection to 
the older Christian evangelicalism goes deeper still. As the Bishop 
of Lahore writes: ‘‘History is of course to the Hindu caviare, and 
a faith presented to him as based on facts of history, out of which 
directly arise its fundamental truths, is at the outset seriously 
handicapped.” Several other missionaries mention the same dif- 
ficulty. T. E. Slater writes: 

To the Hindu it seems impossible to find a sure foundation for the eternal 
truths of religion in the accidents or incidents of time. History belongs to the 
realm of the unreal and illusory; and the unreal and the evanescent are not 
worth recording. “Is it possible,” they ask, “that our faith in God should be 


made to depend upon the veracity of a historical fact occurring many cen- 
turies ago; and that our salvation should be staked upon it ?” 


“The only reality to the Indian mind is spiritual life,” writes 
F. W. Steinthal; ‘facts are but casual phenomena. A thought 
is of more value than a fact, an illustration as valid as an argument.”’ 
Another writes: “‘To seek the foundation of the whole world’s 
t Ibid., IV, 193-94. 
2 Op. cit., IV, 168, 191; cf. p. 315. 
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salvation in a particular fact nineteen hundred years ago, is an 
absurdity and arrogance against the religious life of the world, and 
is looked upon as an expression of the gross and unspiritual way 
in which the materialistic West deals with spiritual matters.” It 
is not Christ as historic fact that impresses the Hindu, but the 
Christ-ideal.' 

Now what shall we say to these honest criticisms of our tradi- 
tional Christian “‘plan of salvation”? To refer first to the theory 
of substitutionary atonement, or vicarious punishment, instead 
of insisting, as some missionary boards do, that all candidates for 
the foreign field should assent to that interpretation of the death 
of Christ, would it not be more reasonable if they were to reject as 
disqualified for missionary service any whose intellectual endow- 
ments and moral sensibilities were such that they could see no suffi- 
cient reason for revising traditional Christianity at this point? 
Was it not made clear enough by the Socinians—to go no farther 
back—that there can be no just punishment where there is no 
guilt, and that a transfer of guilt from the sinner to the innocent 
is impossible, inconceivable? It is not necessary, in order to 
escape from the poverty of the positive doctrine of the Socinians, 
that we should close our eyes to the positive value of their negative 
work. 

And even with reference to the depreciation of the religious 
function of the historical, the Hindu is not in unmitigated error. 
To insist that we cannot know God except through the medium of 
historical facts, which facts in turn we also know only mediately, 
is to say that we cannot know God directly at all, and to leave 
religious faith to the tender mercies of historical criticism. We 
must teach the Hindu to make a religious use of history, and above 
all, of the historic personality of Jesus; but we ourselves must 
learn to use history as not abusing it—to use it as a stepping-stone 
toward, not as a substitute for, direct knowledge of God. 

But it is not only against the older Christian supernaturalism 
and the older Christian evangelicalism that weighty objections are 
encountered on the foreign field; there are objections against what 
we may call the older Christian orthodoxy, in the narrower sense of 

* Op. cit., IV, 166-67, 188. 
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the word, i.e., the Trinitarian and christological dogmas as formu- 
lated by the “orthodox” Greek church, and accepted in traditional 
fashion by Western Christendom, Roman Catholic and Protestant. 
Among the Chinese there is great opposition to the idea of the 
divinity of Christ. This is reported by several missionaries, and a 
Chinese Christian, C. T. Wang, writes: 


The thing that has awakened the greatest opposition is the necessity of 
accepting Christ as divine. I have not met one student who has found, or 
has attempted to find, a fault with Christianity or in the life of Christ, but it 
is an everyday experience to hear students argue that it is unnecessary to 
consider Jesus as divine.” 


The Japanese also very commonly object to the doctrine of the 
deity of Christ.2 The Hindus, on the other hand, are quite pre- 
pared to give Christ a place among the gods;3 but this, of course, 
is not the Christian idea. Popular, polytheistic Hinduism would 
say Christ is a god among millions of gods; philosophical Hindus, 
Vedantists, would say that the true Self in Christ, like the true Self 
in every man, is the One and Only Supreme Being. Among 
Moslems not only is the divinity, or deity, of Christ utterly repug- 
nant to their conception of the unity and transcendence of God; 
even the thought of God as having a begotten Son, crassly as they 
interpret this relationship, is condemned as blasphemy. It is also 
from Mohammedans, of course, that the strongest protests come 
against the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. Others have felt the 
difficulty, to be sure, some even of the Japanese Christians having 
been led to express doubt as to this dogma.‘ But the Moslem is 
especially insistent that Trinitarianism means tritheism, and hence 
a relapse into that polytheism from which Mohammed rescued his 
followers. Some of the missionaries therefore ‘desire very cor- 
dially a careful restatement of the doctrine of the Trinity, so as to 
throw into prominence the unity of the Godhead, and thus to meet 
this reproach.”5 Moslems persistently fail to appreciate, or refuse 
to accept as real, the monotheism of Christianity.® 


1 Op. cit., IV, 63; cf. p. 44. 

2 Report of the World Missionary Conference, IV, 87. 

3 Ibid., IV, 193. 5 Ibid., IV, 135. 
4 Ibid., IV, 113. 6 Tbid., IV, 242. 
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Now here again it cannot be said that the objections raised by 
non-Christians are altogether unreasonable. The old orthodoxy is 
no more beyond criticism than the old supernaturalism or the old 
evangelicalism. So far as the deity of Christ is concerned, while 
reserving the right to express in another connection the heartiest 
agreement with the Christian appreciation of the unique religious 
function and value of the person of Christ, we would unhesitatingly 
pronounce intellectually and religiously absurd the dogma that the 
historic person, Jesus, who worshiped, and recognized his depend- 
ence upon, the one and only God, was or is himself God. As for 
the doctrine of the Trinity, that is to be understood as an ingenious 
and, on the whole, historically serviceable makeshift. It is best 
appreciated in the light of its origin. As introductory to our 
evaluation of this historic formula we cannot do better than quote 
a paragraph from a recent work by Professor B. W. Bacon:* 


The literature of the New Testament must be understood historically if 
understood at all. It must be understood as the product, we might almost 
say the precipitate, of the greatest period in the history of religion. It repre- 
sents the meeting and mutual adjustment of two fundamental and complemen- 
tary conceptions of religion. The antithesis is not merely that between the 
particularism of the Jew and the universalism of the Gentile. It is am an- 
tithesis of the social ideal of Law and Prophets against the individual ideal of 
personal redemption through union with the divine Spirit, which lay at the heart 
of all vital Hellenistic religious thought in this period of the Empire. Christianity 
as we know it, the religion of humanity as it has come to be, the ultimate world- 
religion as we believe it is destined to be, is a resultant of these two factors, 
Semitic and Aryan, the social and the individual ideal. Its canonized literature 
represents the combination. On the one side the social ideal is predominant. 
It perpetuates the gospel of Jesus in the form of Matthean and Petrine tradition, 
supplemented by apocalypse, which tradition attaches conjecturally to the 
name of John. The goal it seeks is the Kingdom of God, righteousness and 
peace on earth as in heaven. On the other side the individual ideal predomi- 
nates. It perpetuates the gospel about Jesus in the form of the Pauline and 
Johannine doctrine of his person, regarded as the norm and type of spiritual 
life. The goal it seeks is personal immortality by moral fellowship with God. 
Its faith is sonship, by participation in the divine nature, without limitation 
in time, without loss of individual identity. Both types of gospel are justified 
in claiming to emanate from Jesus of Nazareth; but neither without the other 
can claim to fully represent the significance of his spirit and life. 


* The Making of the New Testament, pp. 247-48. The italics, except in the latter 
half of the quotation, are mine. 
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We would make here what is practically the same distinction, 
calling the two types of religion combined in Christianity (the 
Jewish and the Hellenic), after their predominant characteristic, 
practical and mystical religion respectively. We would have it 
remembered, however, that while practical religion may become 
metaphysical, and while mystical religion may become moral, prac- 
tical religion, as it develops in rationality through experience, must 
become moral, and mystical religion, as it develops in rationality 
through meditation upon the world of non-mystical experience, 
must become metaphysical. In its beginnings Christianity was 
already highly moral, but only implicitly metaphysical. Its pro- 
gressive rational adaptation to a Greek environment made it neces- 
sary that its implicit metaphysical basis should be gradually made 
explicit. This task was bravely undertaken by the Greek church, 
with the Trinitarian theology as the final result. Now it is possible 
for us to see, in the perspective of history, that what the Greek 
theologians were really feeling after, religiously, was the undimin- 
ished conservation of the values of both the practical and the 
mystical elements of Christianity. But this was a difficult under- 
taking. There is, in appearance at least, a flat contradiction 
between the theology demanded by moral, practical religion, and 
that suggested by a highly developed mystical religion. Practical 
religion seeks an almighty, supramundane, personal God; growing 
in rationality and morality, it issues in ethical monotheism. Mys- 
ticism has ordinarily claimed to have an intuitive certainty as to 
the immanence, particularly in that mystical experience itself, of 
a seemingly impersonal, or better, superpersonal Divine Being, 
or Absolute. The problem for the early theologians was how to 
retain the belief in the personal transcendent God of providence 
and judgment demanded by moral, practical religion, and at the 
same time hold to the immanence of the seemingly superpersonal 
Divine Substance or Ultimate Reality within human experience— 
above all in the person of Christianity’s Founder, but also in a 
special measure in the religious experience of the Christian. The 
Trinitarian theologians are to be appreciated more unreservedly for 
what they attempted than for what they achieved. What they 
really did was a clumsy enough performance. Their way of syn- 
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thesizing the demands of practical religion with the intuitions of 
mystical religion was little more than to add the two together. 
Practical religion had one transcendent, personal God—the Father 
Almighty, Lord of heaven and earth. Mystical religion had a 
transcendent, superpersonal divine Essence or Substance, a supreme 
manifestation of the Divine in the historic Founder of the religion, 
and a continued manifestation of the Divine in Christian religious 
experience. Now the Divine, according to mystical religion, was 
eternal; and according to practical religion, personal. The Divine 
Presence manifested in Christ was therefore to be regarded as an 
Eternal Person, as was also the Divine Presence manifested in 
Christian religious experience. An inventory of the total assets of 
Christian faith would have contained the following items: a super- 
personal Divine Substance or Essence, and three eternal Divine 
Persons, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. The first Person 
was the contribution of Jewish religion; the second and third Per- 
sons, as well as the superpersonal Absolute, stood in closest affilia- 
tion with the Hellenic consciousness. The one Substance and the 
three Persons were taken together as constituting the Godhead, the 
form of monotheism being retained by regarding the Persons as 
hypostases or substances of the one ultimate Substance. By means 
of the Platonic idea of the universal as the ultimately real, there 
was imparted, for the Greek philosopher, an appearance of rational- 
ity and even of profundity to this Trinitarian monotheism. But 
when the dogma was imported into Western Christendom, the 
Greek philosophy was left behind; consequently acceptance of the 
now unintelligible formula had to be enforced by external authority 
with threats of eternal punishment for the unbeliever. 

Is it any wonder, then, that the Mohammedan fails to see the 
point when we insist that our Trinitarian faith is still monotheistic ? 
Not that we would justify his position as against the faith of the 
Christian. What the Greek fathers attempted, we must attempt, 
viz., to hold together the values of moral, practical religion and 
those of philosophical, mystical religion; but their solution we need 
not accept. The Mohammedan, however, does not even appre- 
ciate the problem. His religion is a reversion to Judaism. But 
while Islam, originally Semitic, like Judaism, is fundamentally a 
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practical religion, Hindu religion, Aryan, like the Greek, is funda- 
mentally mystical. Christianity, a blend of Semitic and Aryan 
religion, is both practical and mystical. Hinduism and Islam have 
long contended for the possession of India, but each is too one- 
sided fully to meet the religious needs of a mystical people in a 
practical age. If Christians did but fully realize where the strength 
of their own religion lies, they would undertake the reconstruction 
of their doctrine of God so as to conserve thereby and mediate to 
the non-Christian world the values of a religion that is both prac- 
tical and philosophical, both mystical and moral. 

Our interpretation, then, of the present crisis in Christian mis- 
sions, to which Mr. Mott refers in such emphatic language, is 
simply this: Just as in Christian lands multitudes have been or are 
being alienated from the older Christianity on grounds of scientific 
knowledge and rational reflection, so among non-Christian peoples, 
with the progress of science and intellectual independence multi- 
tudes have already passed, or in increasing numbers are rapidly 
passing, beyond the possibility of being converted to the older 
Christianity. China and Japan, with their hunger and thirst after 
the results and method of modern science, will never be converted 
to the older Christian supernaturalism. India, with her genius for 
rational speculation, will never be converted to the older Christian 
evangelicalism. The followers of Mohammed, with their zeal for 
monotheistic faith, will never as a body, or even in considerable 
numbers, be converted to the older Christian orthodoxy. Nor is 
it rational to work for such conversions. 

It is not that we would justify the rejection of Christianity. 
Those who will have nothing to do with Christianity, simply 
because of certain unscientific and irrational elements that have 
come to be associated with it during the course of its history, are 
themselves acting in a way that is neither scientific nor rational, 
nor for their own true welfare. China and Japan are rapidly 
becoming, not simply agnostic, but atheistic and materialistic; and 
already the inevitable lowering of moral ideals can be noticed. 
India, in rejecting the Christian evangel, is shutting herself off from 
the experience of moral redemption. The followers of Mohammed, 
in rejecting the Christian Trinity have at the same time practically 
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denied themselves the revelation-value of the person of Christ, and 
the normative value of the Christ-ideal for religious experience and 
moral conduct. What the Chinese and Japanese most need in 
Christianity is closely associated with that to which they object 
most strenuously, viz., its supernaturalism. The same thing is 
true of the Hindus with reference to Christian evangelicalism, and 
of the Moslems with reference to Christian orthodoxy. These 
peoples are to blame for their lack of discrimination. If they are 
scientific and rational enough to be able to detect intellectual 
defects in the older Christianity, they ought also to be discerning 
enough to appreciate its essential soundness and inherent strength. 

But still more is the missionary to be blamed when he fails— 
as he often does—to help or encourage the non-Christian or the 
convert to make this discrimination. We read of doctrines as dis- 
credited as that of the guilt of original sin, and creeds as antiquated 
as the Thirty-nine Articles, being imposed upon the native Chris- 
tians as tests of Christian faith; and there are not a few complaints 
to the effect that independence of thought on the part of converts 


is suppressed rather than encouraged by missionaries in general.' 
Such ultraconservatism in the present crisis is simply suicidal. 
Learners must be allowed to be honestly radical from the beginning, 
if we would have them truly conservative in the end. 


t Report of the World Missionary Conference, 1910, II, 260-63; III, 263; IV, 203. 


[To be concluded in October] 
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Neither the word “dogmatics” nor the word ‘“‘ontology”’ is 
much in favor in these days. ‘‘Dogmatics” suggests the intrusion 
of ecclesiatical authority into the work of determining truth, and 
the making of arbitrary assumptions, which must not be criticized. 
“Ontology” suggests cutting loose from the facts of experience, 
indulging in barren speculation, attempting flights of thought in 
a vacuum. Why consider the relation of two such subjects as 
these? Must the House of Lords forego heraldry? Where is the 
progressive of such unnatural feeling as to insist upon that? Why, 
then, should not dogmatics occupy itself with ontology? Many 
will be inclined to say: By all means, let these two obsolete dis- 
ciplines consort together as they will! They are the cast-off cowl 
and wig of human learning. Let them hang together peacefully in 
the same closet! 

But in spite of their unfortunate associations, these terms are 
hard to dispense with. They are still useful as code words, if 
nothing more. They may be taken as economical symbols for 
important intellectual transactions—to be used until some better 
substitutes are provided. Translating these code terms into longer 
expressions, we may state our question as follows: Must the intel- 
lectual interpretation of the Christian religion forego all philosoph- 
ical theories as to the ultimate nature of existence ? 

Such being the theme upon which the editors of the Journal 
have requested a discussion, it must be recognized to be a vital one, 
growing out of present movements of thought. For there is unmis- 
takably a widespread desire for a new intellectual grasp on the 
Christian religion. Criticism has liberated theological thinking, 
history has gathered much new material concerning Christianity, 
the urgent problems of our time cause men to realize afresh their 
need for a vital faith; but many feel that they still lack a firm hold 
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on the essence of Christianity and on its meaning for the present 
day. We have a right to expect that this want will not be left 
entirely unsatisfied, and to look for a new period of vigorously 
constructive theological thinking. 

But we ought also to note that, contemporaneous with this new 
impulse to theology, there is a new impulse to fresh philosophical 
theories about the ultimate nature of existence. The several 
sciences have been so diligently and fruitfully cultivated that old 
points of view are proving inadequate and new schools of scientific 
thought are arising, like neo-vitalism in biology—and even new 
sciences, like physical chemistry—and our conceptions of matter, 
of energy, of life, of mind, and of evolution, biological and cosmic, 
are undergoing radical re-examination and important changes. 
The consequence is a strange perturbation in the field of meta- 
physics. The balance of power in metaphysical matters is threat- 
ened by the new forces entering the field as the result of revolutions 
and democratic movements in various parts of the intellectual 
world. The triple alliance between absolute idealism, episte- 
mology, and logic is menaced. The triple entente between empiri- 
cism, agnosticism, and universal parallelism seems to be falling apart. 
All the ultimate questions have been reopened, and metaphysics 
and ontology are commanding such attention as has not been given 
them for two generations. 

Now our question is: Ought these two fresh interests—the 
theological and the speculative—to keep apart? Should the only 
relation between them be a careful delimitation of boundaries? 
Or might each be stimulated and made more fruitful by being in 
active relation to the other, and by some measure of interchange 
of results ? 

Before proceeding to the discussion of this question, however, 
I wish to guard against a narrowing of its scope. It would not be 
profitable to become involved in debate about the subdivisions of 
theology. One might say that ontology must be foregone by 
dogmatics, but on the other hand that it must be made use of in 
apologetics or a philosophy of the Christian religion. However 
that may be, let us keep to the broader question of how the task of 
the Christian theologian, taken as a whole, is related to ontology. 
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Should the Christian theologian, in undertaking to give the most 
adequate intellectual interpretation of Christianity to this present 
time, enter the field of ontology, or seek assistance from it ? 


I 


First of all, let us remind ourselves of the situation which gives 
rise to this question. The question has its origin in the influence 
of the Ritschlian theology among us. When Ritschl laid down the 
requirement that metaphysics must be excluded from theology, he 
referred more specifically to ontology, and to a metaphysical cos- 
mology which is essentially the same as ontology. Metaphysics 
in the sense of a theory of knowledge he desired to retain, but meta- 
physics in the ontological sense he rejected." And the same position 
is held by the thoroughgoing Ritschlian today. Now Ritschlianism 
is the most fruitful movement of our time in the field of systematic 
theology. And on precisely this point of turning aside from 
ontology it has voiced a widespread impulse in modern religious 
thought. The clear-cut declaration that in matters theological 
ontology was irrelevant brought relief and a sense of liberation to 
many. They felt that such a declaration showed how faith might 
throw off much that had been burdensome, and be left free to 
emphasize the vital things in religion. There is probably no 
liberal theology in this country that does not owe some quickening 
influence to Ritschlianism, and in such influence the reaction 
against ontology usually has played a part. Hence the idea that 
dogmatics, or theology in general, should forego ontology has 
become pretty well naturalized among our habits of thought. 

But in order to realize more fully the strength of the contention 
that dogmatics should exclude ontology, we shall do well to recall 
some of the causes which led Ritschl himself to put forth this con- 
tention. That Ritschl had a great work to do for theology few 
will be disposed to deny. That work may be characterized as the 
setting forth of the ethical religion which he saw in the historic 
Christ as the essence of Christianity and as the supreme saving 
force for the modern world. But in carrying out this task Ritschl 
found himself in opposition to three great contemporary tendencies 


* Theologie und Metaphysik, 1st ed. (1881), pp. 7 and 38. 
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in Christianity—confessionalism, Hegelianism, and pietism. Over 
against these tendencies he emphasized the fact that Christianity 
was a question of personal experience rather than of dogma, that 
the experience was determined by a revelation which could not be 
sublimated into speculative terms, that the revelation was given 
with absolute sufficiency in the historic Christ and could not be 
transcended by mystical experience, and that the appropriation of 
Christ by faith meant a life of moral freedom and loving, self- 
sacrificing service. The three tendencies named, being themselves 
to a large extent diverse, reacted against Ritschl, each in its char- 
acteristic way. But one point they had in common. They all 
considered that dogmatics must be in alliance with ontology, and 
they all found Ritschl’s teaching wanting in this important respect. 
Thus to a remarkable degree Ritschl’s defense of the ethical religion 
revealed in the historic Christ appears to have been bound up with 
his rejection of ontology. 

But let us note more particularly why Ritschl found that the 
question of ontology formed the center of the opposition between 
himself and contemporary theological tendencies which in many 
respects were so different in character. First of all we should recall 
that Ritschl used the terms “metaphysics” and “‘ontology”’ in a 
very special, though well-authorized, sense. Metaphysics, in so 
far as it is fully equivalent to ontology, he defined in the same way 
as did Aristotle, that is, as the discipline which investigates the 
universal grounds of all being, and which therefore leaves out of 
account the distinction between nature and spirit.‘ (Metaphysics, 
in the other sense in which Ritschl rejected it, namely, as cos- 
mology, also ignores the distinction between nature and spirit; 
hence the term “‘ontology”’ may be taken as representative of that 
against which Ritschl reacts in metaphysics.) According to these 
definitions, as Ritschl pointed out, ontology is a priori incapable 
of dealing with reality in its concrete fulness, and therefore an 
entirely inadequate form of knowledge, so far as the spiritual world 
is concerned. The higher worth in the realm of spiritual reality, 
he contended, belonged to “psychological and ethical modes of 


'Op. cit., p. 6. Rechtfertigung und Verséhnung, Vol. III, 4th ed., p. 16 (Eng. 
trans., p. 16). 
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judgment.” At the same time he observed the tendency of meta- 
physics, or ontology, to subordinate all other knowledge to itself, 
because it dealt with reality in general by a priori methods. Hence 
he felt that theology could suffer only by an alliance with ontology. 
Ritschl’s attack upon confessionalism for an unwarranted use 
of ontology, or of a priori metaphysics, was directed first against 
its use of natural theology, and particularly against the employing 
of the traditional arguments for the existence of God. He rejected 
these arguments, because, at best, they could only establish a 
unitary world-ground.* But this idea of a world-ground, he insisted, 
falls far short of the all-important distinction between nature and 
spirit. It cannot possibly lead us to the God whom we know in 
Christ. But because these arguments are made the foundation 
of revelation, and because they purport to be an a priori demon- 
stration, they actually obscure the true nature of religious knowl- 
edge and tend to empty the idea of God of its Christian meaning. 
Further, Ritschl attacked the use which confessionalism made 
of ontology in a series of Christian doctrines. He protested against 
the doctrine of the two natures in Christ, on the ground that it 
directly prevented men from recognizing the divinity of Jesus’ 
actual, historical, human life itself. He likewise set aside the doc- 
trine of kenosis, for the reason that it only allowed one to think 
that the historical Jesus partook of deity, instead of enabling one 
to recognize that his historical life itself was divine? The same 
abandonment of the ontology of the confessionalists is implicit in 
his attitude toward the doctrine of the Trinity, when he says that 
the threefold name of God—Father, Son, and Holy Spirit—is to be 
applied to God’s revelation of himself; and again in the instance of 
the Holy Spirit, when he says that the Spirit is the power of God 
enabling us to appropriate the revelation of the Father through 
his Son.’ Finally, the confusions of the doctrine of original sin— 
reducible to the debate as to whether sin pertains to the substance 


* Theologie und Metaphysik, p. 11. Rechtfertigung und Versbhnung, p. 17 (Eng. 
trans., p. 17). 


2 Theologie und Metaphysik, p. 57. Rechtfertigung und Versihnung, pp. 385, 386 
(Eng. trans., pp. 407, 408). 


3 Op. cit., pp. 260, 444 (Eng. trans., pp. 273, 471-2). 
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of man or his qualities (accidents)—are attributed by Ritschl to 
the intrusions of ontology into Christian doctrine." 

In addition, then, to natural theology, Ritschl rejected the 
piecemeal use of ontology in the field of Christian revelation. He 
felt that the invoking of ontology to support certain supernatural 
elements of the Christian tradition beclouded and curtailed the 
essence of Christian truth. The ethical religion revealed in Jesus 
was hampered and suppressed rather than served by such a process. 
The ontology by which men sought to explain the ethical value of 
Jesus tended to diminish that value. The natural theology 
designed to furnish a foundation for the Christian faith in God 
tended to substitute for that faith an idea of God less than Christian. 
Hence theology must forego ontology in order that the revelation 
of God in the historical Jesus might not suffer obscuration or cur- 
tailment. 

Ritschl’s opposition to the Hegelian influence in theology was 
likewise expressed by his rejection of ontology, but his criticism of 
the Hegelian ontology was somewhat different from his criticism 
upon the ontology of confessionalism. Ritschl saw in the Hegelian 
conception of the Absolute something that tended to foster a 
type of religious consciousness altogether different from the Chris- 
tian. For example, in his Theologie und Metaphysik he bursts 
out: “The Absolute! how elevated that sounds! I still recall, 
though but dimly, that the word occupied me in my youth, when 
the Hegelian terminology threatened to draw me too into its vortex. 
It is long since then, and the word has become strange to me to 
such an extent that I find in it no far-reaching thought whatever.” 
And then, citing the equivalent expressions used to explain the 
term ‘“ Absolute’’—‘‘ Being-through-itself, Being-in-itself, Being- 
for-itself’’—he insists that an experience of God nourished by such 
a conception might be that of the Brahmin, or of the mystic in 
Islam and in the Christian Church, but not that of the Christian in 
believing relation to the Heavenly Father revealed in Jesus. The 
conceptions of love and of personality cannot be attached to the 
Absolute, and without these conceptions one cannot have the Chris- 
tian type of communion with God. 

* Theologie und Metaphysik, p. 52. 

2Pp.15,18. Cf. Rechtfertigung und Verséhnung, p. 201 (Eng. trans., p. 211). 
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This very same substitution of another type of religious con- 
sciousness for the really Christian was what Ritschl found had 
taken place in the instance of pietism. And here again ontology 
was made instrumental to the damaging result. Often, certainly, 
the special instrument was the idea of the Absolute just indicated. 
But Ritschl also traced the errors of pietism to an ontology of the 
soul. The ontological conception of the soul, he showed, leads 
to the thought that one’s most real and genuine self is something 
apart from, and behind, one’s dominant sentiment, purpose, and 
will. The sentiments and the will belong to the soul’s manifesta- 
tions. Its real being lies deeper. It is this deeper and more real 
self which was made by certain theologians the seat of the unio 
mystica between believers and Christ." Thus again it is an onto- 
logical doctrine which is brought in to give to mystical experience 
a higher authority and a greater reality than is accorded to the 
moral activities of the soul. But the idea that there is some other 
aspect of the soul which is more real than the moral will was abhor- 
rent to Ritschl. And to his mind the redemption and full develop- 
ment of the moral will through the revelation of God in the 
historical Jesus was the essence of the Christian experience. Hence 
once more he felt that the defense of ethical religion made necessary 
the rejection of ontology in the work of dogmatics. 

In brief, Ritschl found the ethical religion revealed in Christ 
to be obscured and curtailed by the subordination of revelation to 
the a priori demonstrations of natural theology and by the piece- 
meal ontology of confessionalism, through which certain super- 
natural elements of the Christian tradition were exalted above its 
historical and ethical content. He also found ethical religion to be 
displaced by philosophy and by mysticism, through the identifi- 
cation of God with the Hegelian idea of the Absolute and through 
ontological ideas of the soul. Thus the complete rejection of 
ontology in dogmatics appeared to him indispensable, if the ethical 
content of historic Christianity were to be interpreted in its full 
power. 

But there was a second aspect of the work of Ritschl that must 
receive some emphasis before we turn to consider what his position 
on the points in question means for us today. I have character- 

 Theologie und Metaphysik, pp. 22-24. 
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ized his work as that of setting forth the ethical religion which he 
saw in the historic Christ as the essence of Christianity and as the 
supreme saving force for the modern world. The first aspect of 
his work, then, was the recovery of the ethical religion given in 
Jesus, and the second aspect was the interpreting of this religion 
given in Jesus as that by which the needs of the modern world are 
supremely met. We need briefly to recall the means by which 
Ritschl sought to effect this second part of his task. 

Ritschl’s means of setting Christianity in relation to the modern 
world consisted in bringing out its social, empirical, and historical 
character. By interpreting the kingdom of God as the moral 
organization of society, and man’s divine vocation as work and 
service in this divinely purposed society, he put Christianity in 
contact with the social aspiration of the time. By setting forth 
the inward aspect of Christianity as an experience of freedom and 
of mastery over this world of mechanical law—an experience which 
to the one who has it is sufficient evidence of the supreme reality 
of the spiritual world—he brought Christianity to bear upon the 
problem of life created by the modern world of thought. By 
dwelling upon the historical nature of Christianity, and making 
theological thought “Christocentric,” he secured a test for the 
subjective experience of men without appealing to ontological 
reasoning. 

The general effect of this adjustment to the modern world upon 
theology was to range it with the empirical sciences. That is to 
say, theology was no longer ‘‘dogmatics”’ in the strict sense of the 
term, for it no longer dealt in the a priori demonstrations of ontol- 
ogy nor in the dictates of absolute supernatural authority, but it 
established its truths by an appeal to inward experience, to facts 
of history, and to moral and social values. This meant that, in a 
general way, theology was brought into accord with the whole 
positivistic spirit of the time, which was turning away from Hege- 
lian metaphysics to the study of facts and was becoming preoccupied 
with the special sciences. Ritschl, however, was not one to make 
a full identification between the method of natural science and 
that needed in theology. His distinction between nature and spirit 
was too radical for that. To his thought theology was concerned 
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primarily with the personalities and spiritual processes of Christian 
history, and with interpreting these as founded directly in eternal 
spiritual reality. This was a circle of ideas that was completely 
ruled out from the realm of knowledge by the scheme of sciences 
worked out by positivism. Ritschl therefore had need of some 
principle other than those of external authority and ontological 
speculation which would enable him to define the realm and the 
method belonging to theology, and to determine their relation to 
the realm and method of the natural sciences. This need he met 
by his familiar theory of value-judgments. 

The point of importance for this discussion is the bearing of the 
theory of value-judgments on Ritschl’s rejection of ontology. It 
is here that matters become complicated, and we find that even 
the course of true thought never runs quite smooth. Ritschl 
made theology distinct from the other sciences by the doctrine that 
it was limited to the realm of independent value-judgments, in con- 
trast to the judgments of causation with which theoretical knowl- 
edge is concerned. He set theology again in relation with the other 
sciences by one supreme value-judgment, namely, by the doctrine 
that only the Christian idea of God could comprehend in unity the 
knowledge of nature and that of man’s spirit... By these two doc- 
trines—the one formed more under the guidance of Kant, the other 
due more to Lotze—Ritschl seemed to be able, without the aid of 
ontology, to give theology a philosophical status. 

At the same time, however, Ritschl was making use of a theory 
of being—attributed to Lotze in contrast to Kant—according to 
which “‘a thing” was not to be thought of as something apart from 
its effects upon us, nor as a hidden thing-in-itself, of which we can 
know only the phenomenon, but as the cause, purpose, and law 
actively manifest in these effects themselves. And this conception 
was not confined to the material thing, but was carried over and 
applied to man’s spirit. This becomes evident when we remember 
Ritschl’s insistence that man’s moral disposition and will consti- 
tute his real self in the fullest sense of the term.? Clearly, without 
this insistence that the moral will is the genuine self, the value- 


* Rechtfertigung und Verséhnung, pp. 214, 215 (Eng. trans. pp. 225, 226). 
2 Theologie und Metaphysik, pp. 23-28. 
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judgments to which the moral experience of this self leads would 
lose the reality and authority which Ritschl claimed for them. In 
other words, Ritschl’s interpretation of theology, by which he 
would relate it to the rest of our world of thought, distinctly rests 
upon an ontology. 

How far, then, shall we take Ritschl as a guide upon the question 
as to what should be the relation of the interpretation of Chris- 
tianity to ultimate theories of existence? His rejection of ontology 
has seemed to be an important part of his modern appeal, and to 
have been bound up with his defense of the ethical religion revealed 
in Jesus, and yet not to have been carried through with full con- 
sistency. It should aid us in securing a positive answer to the 
question of our theme if we ask to what extent the positions which 
have been reviewed are valid. 


II 


It will be well, in considering the validity of Ritschl’s attitude 
toward ontology for the theology of the present, to deal separately 


with the two aspects of his work already indicated. First, then, 
we should consider his rejection of ontology as he sought—over 
against confessionalism, Hegelianism, and pietism—to defend the 
ethical religion which he saw revealed in Jesus. 

The conditions by which Ritschl’s opposition to confessionalism 
was determined have been greatly modified by the increasing, and 
now quite general, abandonment of the method of authority in 
theology. The rise of the new scientific positive theology in Ger- 
many signalizes this change, and the extending influence of this 
tendency is seen in such writers as Principal Forsyth.' The sig- 
nificance of this change is that conservative theology as well as the 
liberal type now makes its fundamental appeal to religious expe- 
rience—the difference being that the liberal finds that this appeal 
requires a thoroughgoing reconstruction of theology, while the 
conservative holds that the full Christian experience validates the 
principal ideas of traditional theology. As a result we now have 
no natural theology in the older sense of the term. For the older 
natural theology was framed to furnish a general substructure for 


*Cfi. The Person and Place of Jesus Christ. 
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a theology whose special contents rested on authority. And both 
the natural theology and the claims of authority were supposed 
to be capable of complete establishment in advance of any religious 
experience. Hence the general acceptance of the appeal to expe- 
rience as fundamental means a change, in one important respect, 
from the situation which led Ritschl to reject ontology. 

But, under another aspect, the issue which Ritschl defined in 
opposition to confessionalism still continues. There is still a dis- 
position to introduce a special ontology for the central supernatural 
elements of the Christian tradition. This disposition appears 
frequently in the discussion of miracles, for only the miracles of a 
certain narrow period—those of the gospels—are the objects of 
prime concern. But naturally the most important manifestation 
of this tendency relates to the person of Christ. 

The most significant writers who thus introduce a special 
ontology for Christ are not, it is true, to be called confessionalists. 
They freely criticize the doctrines of the historic creeds in many 
ways. They have set aside the principle of external authority, 
and for their introduction of ontology they seek a basis in expe- 
rience. Their attitude has been given clear-cut expression in some 
of the latest theological literature. Thus Professor Mackintosh, 
in The Doctrine of the Person of Jesus Christ, holds that we need 
a metaphysic for the interpretation of Christ, but he characterizes 
this as the “implied metaphysic” of the Christian experience, 
a “‘metaphysic of the conscience.’”? He says: ‘There will always 
be a metaphysic in theology, but it is the implicit metaphysic of 
faith, moving ever within the sphere of conscience.” His grounds 
for a special ontology for Christ are the unique, transcendent worth 
which we find in Jesus’ moral character and religious consciousness. 
But he urges: “‘Between the ethical and the metaphysical view of 
Christ, then, there is no final antagonism.” And he concludes 
that, in our most exalted ethical estimate of Christ, ‘‘we have 
affirmed his ontological unity with God in a sense generically 
different from that which is predicable of man as man.’’! 

A similar transition from what Christ is for our experience to 
a special ontology of him is to be noted in Principal Garvie’s 


* Pp. viii, 302-5. 
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Handbook of Christian Apologetics, and here we find ontology 
appealed to in the support of New Testament miracles as well as 
of Christ’s moral and religious uniqueness. This author writes— 
contrasting his own position with that of Harnack: “The denial 
of miracles and the avoidance of metaphysics evidently go together. 
To admit the reality of the miracles would raise a problem about 
the person of Christ which would demand a metaphysical solution. 
To account for the uniqueness of Christ’s filial consciousness the 
inadequacy of any psychology of even the religious consciousness 
would need to be recognized; and the inquirer would be forced into 
a metaphysical path.” The end of this metaphysical path, for 
Principal Garvie, is the recognition of Jesus as a “‘supernatural 
person,” and a doctrine of the Trinity which is essential as well as 
economic, namely, “‘the perfect organic society of Father, Son, and 
Spirit.” (This expression of the idea of Trinity, in the view of Dr. 
Garvie, may be thought of as equivalent to “the perfect social 
personality of the one God.’’*) 

Now what is to be said of the application of a special ontology 
to Christ when it is done in this new way, namely, as something 
that grows logically out of our unique estimate of his worth? 
I cannot but feel that it is open to the same objection as that which 
underlay Ritschl’s opposition to the special ontology of Christ in 
the older form. That objection is that such a special ontology 
obscures and impairs the ethical religion revealed in Jesus. This 
result occurs for two reasons. In the first place, a special ontology 
of Christ diminishes the saving significance of Jesus’ moral and 
religious uniqueness. Jesus becomes Savior, not because of the 
influence of his filial consciousness upon us as a spiritual dynamic, 
but because of his separate ontological relation to the Father. 
Jesus’ moral and religious supremacy is not trusted to be by 
itself adequate for bringing men into an experience of salvation. 
The consequence of this is that men are hindered in the recognition 
that salvation is a purely moral and religious experience. The 
thought that salvation is, at least in part, something objectively 
wrought by Christ, remains here as a lingering and hampering idea. 
But while Jesus was on earth it was the influence of his personality 


1 Pp. 107, 112-13, 159-60. 
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and character that made him a Savior, and it is the rediscovery of 
this kind of saviorhood which has proved a new gospel to such wide 
circles in our day. 

The second reason against a special ontology of Christ is that 
it reduces Christianity’s power to establish an ethical interpre- 
tation of the universe. If the unique moral and spiritual worth 
of Jesus must be “‘accounted for” by a special ontology, then the 
significance of that unique moral and spiritual worth as a revelation 
of the spiritual capacity of mankind is enormously diminished. 
And this shrinkage of the spiritual capacity of mankind means in 
turn a vast shrinkage in the evidence for any resident spiritual 
force in the universe. Thus, unless one reverts to the principle of 
an external authority for Christ in respect to the unseen, on the 
ground of the ontological uniqueness ascribed to him, one must 
find that Christianity’s strongest means of giving the universe an 
ethical interpretation has been lost. 

The demand that theology take up the speculative task once 
more, that it should not hold back from metaphysics and ontology, 
is not infrequently heard in these days. But the demand has 
many meanings. And one of its meanings is that an ontology not 
applied elsewhere may be specially invoked to support the main 
supernatural features of the Christian tradition. The injurious 
effect of this use of ontology I believe to have been sufficiently 
shown. Hence our first conclusion should be: Dogmatics must 
forego ontology so far as it consists of the special introduction of 
ontological theories at critical points in favor of traditional super- 
naturalism, inasmuch as such a use of ontology is inimical to ethical 
religion. 

Ritschl’s opposition to Hegelianism centered in his conviction 
that Hegel’s idea of the Absolute could not promote the Christian 
type of religious experience, but could sustain only an oriental 
mysticism, inasmuch as the idea of the Absolute is incompatible 
with the thought of God as love and as a personality. Now, in the 
recent work entitled Foundations, written by seven Oxford scholars, 
the closing essay, by W. H. Moberly, is directed toward establish- 
ing a position which is just the reverse of Ritschl’s. Hence the 
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central positions of this essay will furnish a convenient means of 
testing the validity of Ritschl’s attitude for present thought. 

Mr. Moberly’s essay treats of ‘God and the Absolute,” and his 
object is to show that the idea of the Absolute affords the necessary 
philosophical basis for the Christian conception of God and is by 
no means inconsistent with that conception. He begins by reject- 
ing “‘the demonstrative method” of establishing the idea of God, 
and insists that in approaching this idea one must start with expe- 
rience. But then he undertakes, by “the critical method,” to show 
that ‘‘the necessary presupposition of all experience” is the Abso- 
lute." Now it should be pointed out at once that those character- 
istics of ontology against which Ritschl protested are present in 
this procedure. True, instead of beimg in general we now have 
experience in general, but this experience is primarily the knowing 
process as such, and so does not take definite account of the condi- 
tions of moral and religious experience. True, too, instead of the 
demonstrative method we now have the critical analysis of expe- 
rience, but the results of this analysis are set up as having a priori 
validity, and hence they work as inexorable limits upon any claims 
from the special realms of ethics and religion. 

But let us note the results reached by Mr. Moberly in the 
philosophical part of his discussion. They are in general the 
results of the absolutist type of philosophy. The Infinite Being 
is an All-inclusive Consciousness in which every item of empirical 
reality must find its place—and apparently this all-inclusiveness 
applies to every item of past and future reality as well, time not 
being thought to pertain to the Absolute as a whole.? Moreover, 
it is argued that goodness must be affirmed of the Absolute, because 
such an affirmation is a postulate of our moral consciousness, just 
as the rationality of the Absolute is a postulate of our intellect. 
This moral postulate Mr. Moberly defends by urging that ‘‘pure 
thought is not the best instrument for the apprehension of all kinds 
of truth,” and that our moral and emotional demands must be 
considered in forming a judgment as to whether or not the Absolute 
is good. The goodness of the Absolute, however, has to be squared 
with the timeless all-inclusiveness in which all the evil of the world 


* Pp. 432-3, 478. * Pp. 452-3, 478-9. 
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must have an inalienable share. Hence the conclusion is reached 
“that evil is somehow ‘appearance.’ ’”* 

But after working out his philosophical results Mr. Moberly 
goes on to show that the Absolute may be conceived of as personal, 
as Christian thought requires. Though this seems to the foremost 
exponents of absolutism an impossible combination of ideas, Mr. 
Moberly urges that the difficulty lies in an undue fixity and exclu- 
siveness in our conception of personality, which we allow to be 
formed by our lower ranges of experience. When, on the contrary, 
we consult experience in its higher ranges—for example, self- 
forgetting service and mystical communion—we see how the 
boundaries of selfhood cease to be impervious, and how one life 
becomes inclusive of another. The validity of these considerations 
is maintained by acknowledging “the claim of moral and religious 
experience to a pre-eminent and determining place in the experience 
of the race as a whole.” 

Now this principle, which is similar to that used in arguing that 
the Absolute is good, is a most important one, but it is introduced 
too late. Moral and religious experience are to be given a pre- 
eminent and determining place in questions about the Absolute, 
but such a place they cannot have, because of the a priori doctrine 
of the Absolute previously worked out. Mr. Moberly has sepa- 
rated his discussions of the goodness and of the personality of the 
Absolute and so has brought about an unreal simplification of his 
problem. The problem is to show how the Absolute may be 
thought of as a moral personality, and the problem is made insoluble 
by making the Absolute not only all-inclusive of present reality, 
but also of future reality, inasmuch as time does not pertain to the 
being of the Absolute as such. Now a moral personality which is 
not actively and creatively working out purposes of good is merely 
a fictitious and contradictory idea. If all future reality is present 
to the Absolute, then creative and purposeful activity is eliminated 
from his being. The blow of the sculptured boxer, however strained 
his muscles, has no force in it, because it is eternally struck. The 
purposes of a timeless Absolute have no creative moral-force in 
them, because they are eternally realized. 


* Pp. 472-7. 2 P. 494 (italics mine). 
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Mr. Moberly’s attempt to give moral and religious experience 
a pre-eminent and determining place in the interpretation of ulti- 
mate reality is defeated by the fact that he previously has worked 
out an ontology having a priori validity. This ontology, because 
of its a priori character, gets the pre-eminent and determining place, 
and as a consequence the claims of moral and religious experience 
are unwittingly sacrificed. This failure to re-establish a vital rela- 
tion between the conception of the Absolute and the Christian idea 
of God tends to vindicate Ritschl’s opposition to Hegelianism, 
together with the grounds upon which that opposition rested. It 
gives renewed evidence that an a priori ontology is a menace to the 
ethical religion revealed in Jesus. Hence we are led to a second 
conclusion: Dogmatics must forego any ontology which claims 
a priori validity, because such an ontology deprives moral and 
religious experience of even a co-ordinate place with the processes 
of the intellect in solving our ultimate problems. 

Ritschl’s rejection of ontology was due also in part, as we have 
seen, to his opposition to pietism. The unsympathetic attitude 
toward mysticism which this opposition manifested is one of the 
features of Ritschl’s position that is most often and most justly 
criticized. But it should not escape our attention that the new 
appreciation which mysticism is receiving at the present time is 
due more to its pyschological than to its ontological significance. 
The psychology of religion, emphasizing mysticism as one of the 
great types of spiritual functioning, nevertheless leaves the deter- 
mining of its relative place in life to the ethical point of view, where- 
as the theoretical union of mysticism and ontology always results 
in the view that our highest spiritual experience transcends ethics, 
and leads to such strained historical judgments as that the religious 
experience of Jesus was essentially mystical." The ontology, 
however, with which mysticism is theoretically united, is not so 
much a special ontology of the soul, such as Ritschl finds his 
opponents introducing, as it is simply the doctrine of the Absolute 
itself. Thus the danger to ethical religion which Ritschl saw in an 

t “The few points on which we can rely, the few episodes which did certainly occur 
in a determined order, in the historical life of Jesus, are just those which indicate the 


kind of growth, and kind of experience, most characteristic of the mystic life.”—The 
Mystic Way, by Evelyn Underhill, 1913. 
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alliance between mysticism and ontology is but a special instance 
of the danger just emphasized as lurking in any a priori ontology. 

So far, then, as the first aspect of Ritschl’s work—the recovery 
of the ethical religion revealed in Jesus—is concerned, the changes 
in the approach to theological questions have not altered the 
validity of his rejection of ontology in the sense in which he used 
the term. Dogmatics must still forego the special introduction of 
ontology in support of the chief features of traditional super- 
naturalism, and also must forego a priori ontology in general, if it 
is to be the interpreter of the ethical religion which has its source 
in the personality and work of Jesus. 


III 


But there remains to be considered the second aspect of Ritschl’s 
work, in which he sought to set forth the religion of Jesus as the 
supreme saving power for the modern world. We have seen that 
the carrying through of the principles by which he endeavored to 
accomplish this task led him to separate theology from the other 
sciences by means of the theory of value-judgments, and then to 
attempt an adjustment of theology to the rest of knowledge again 
by one supreme value-judgment. And we saw that the theory of 
value-judgments itself was really made to rest on an ontology. 
Are we, then, to approve this reintroduction of ontology by Ritschl, 
and ought we to recognize that there is an ontology, different from 
the forms of it just shown to be injurious in theology, which is 
required by our present intellectual situation ? 

The followers of Ritschl have been free to recognize an incon- 
sistency in his attitude toward metaphysics, but their efforts 
toward removing this inconsistency have been almost wholly in the 
direction of a more complete ruling-out of anything that pertained 
to the metaphysical realm. This more consistent elimination of 
the metaphysical has been accomplished by various methods. 
With Herrmann the strict Kantian theory of knowledge has been 
the means. Thus we find him maintaining that theology and 
philosophy have only one task in common: “The separation of the 
convictions conditioned on our practical nature, in the domain of 
which lie the genuine theological problems, from the realm of 
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theoretical knowledge.’”’* But those who have been neo-Kantians 
in their theory of knowledge, like Reischle, though emphasizing 
more than Herrmann the need for unity in our life of thought, still 
have dwelt upon the necessary limitation of all theoretical knowl- 
edge to phenomena—which means that no theoretical knowledge, 
not to mention metaphysics, can be of service in the interpretation 
of religion.2 And even Kaftan, who in harmony with his more 
positivistic theory of knowledge makes peace between philosophy 
and theology by showing that philosophy in reality is always a 
product of the practical reason—even Kaftan has no thought that 
there may be an ontology which is serviceable to theology. Indeed, 
we may say that the distinctly Ritschlian school has regarded this 
reintroduction of ontology by Ritschl, together with certain fea- 
tures of his theory of knowledge, as not only an inconsistency, but 
also a mistake. 

But certain younger theologians, who in varying degrees 
belong to the Ritschlian movement, have taken a different attitude 
on the general question of theology and metaphysics. For example, 
we find Wobbermin insisting upon a ‘‘theological metaphysics,” 
which must be placed in scientific relation to metaphysics in general. 
And with a view to the working out of such a metaphysics he 
transforms the familiar cry “‘back to Kant” into a new watchword, 
“from Kant forward.” Indeed, he declares that one who confronts 
the task of defending the Christian faith in God in a scientific and 
philosophical way should not appeal to Kant and his philosophy in 
general; and he finds that in the motives and tendencies under- 
lying the traditional proofs of the existence of God there are per- 
manently valid elements of truth. So also Troeltsch, who is much 
indebted to the Ritschlians though he has left their ranks, holds 
that dogmatics must be a presentation of the thought-content of 
faith upon the basis of a scientific philosophy of religion; and at 
the same time he maintains that it is necessary for the scientific 


t Die Religion im Verhdltnis zum Welterkennen und zur Sittlichkeit, p. ix. 

2 Leitsdtze der christlichen Glaubenslehre, pp. 15, 16. 

3 Cf. his essay, Das Christentum und die Philosophie. 

4Cf. Wobbermin’s Theologie und Metaphysik, pp. 115-22; and his Der christliche 
Gottesglaube in seinem Verhiltnis zur heutigen Philosophie und Naturwissenschaft, 
pp. 46-47, and throughout. 
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treatment of religion to be given a broad basis through an onto- 
logical interpretation of the processes of our soul-life.* 

Now an ontological interpretation of soul-life is precisely what 
Ritschl, in dependence upon Lotze, actually had, although such 
an interpretation was quite inconsistent with the dualism between 
theoretical knowledge and religious knowledge which he worked 
out under the guidance of Kant. This inconsistency was a radical 
one, and those who feel that Ritschl has revitalized modern theology 
must seek to remove it. The older Ritschlians sought to remove 
the inconsistency by a more thoroughgoing elimination of ontology. 
The younger theologians in the sphere of the Ritschlian influence 
are aiming to remove it by a more extended use of ontology, and 
to this end are changing the Kantian theory of knowledge so far 
as they deem necessary. Which course will prove most fruitful 
for modern theology ? 

We have seen that Ritschl rendered a great service along the 
line of our theme by rejecting on the one hand all special super- 
naturalistic ontology, and on the other all a priori ontology of 
whatever sort. By so doing he liberated the ethical religion of 
Jesus and made it the central theme of theology. But, further, 
I would urge that this ethical religion itself requires an ontology, if 
only it be of an empirical type, and if only it be used not to isolate 
the most transcendent facts of Christian history but to relate them 
to the rest of our experience. Should this contention commend 
itself as valid, we should have to say that Ritschl’s reintroduction 
of ontology was to his credit, even though it was inconsistent, and 
that the younger theologians are right, as contrasted with the older 
Ritchlians, in removing the Kantian embargo from ontology, so 
far as it relates to dogmatics. 

Three considerations are of especial importance in showing that 
dogmatics has need of an ontology of the empirical type. First 
of all, religion is inseparable from the sense of the genuineness of 
its experience as a valid interpretation of reality. It must believe 
that the objects of faith belong in the fullest sense to the realm of 
actuality. Though religion engages so largely the emotional side 


* Cf. the article “‘Dogmatik” in Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart; and 
Die Absolutheit der Religion und die Religionsgeschichte, 2d ed., 1912, p. xvi. 
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of man’s nature, it cannot restrict itself, as art can, to a good that 
is merely a matter of subjective appreciation. Though it is most 
intimately bound up with the moral life, it cannot leave its ideals 
to be grounded solely upon the human conscience or to be worked 
out solely by human effort. Rather, religion affirms the unity of 
subjective and objective good, and the interrelation of human and 
superhuman moral forces. And these affirmations it finds to be 
verified in the experience of the religious man. 

This being true, it becomes the function of theology to test the 
conviction of the validity of religious experience and the reality of 
its objects, showing to what forms of thought and life this con- 
viction most truly applies, and relating it to the fundamental con- 
victions of the other departments of our experience. Now the 
Ritschlian theology has attempted to perform this function by 
insisting upon the intrinsic authority of the religious experience 
itself, and by setting such limits to our scientific knowledge as 
would prevent the intrinsic authority of religious experience from 
being impugned. And doubtless this was the very procedure 
necessary, aS over against an a priori ontology. But when the 
authority of religious experience is defended by sharply separating 
it from the rest of knowledge, then reality becomes divided up into 
two realms, each of which has its claim to full reality somewhat im- 
paired by the presence of the other; and what is more important, 
religion loses the full right of entering effectively into the world as 
science portrays it, and of bringing its truth to bear upon the facts 
of that world. Thus theology runs the danger of weakening instead 
of strengthening the sense of reality natural to religion. Most 
assuredly this immediate sense of reality which religion has is 
often sufficient unto itself. But if there is need for any reflective 
interpretation of religion at all, such an interpretation should serve 
to vindicate this immediate sense of reality against the attacks 
upon it which inevitably will come. 

But the danger of which I speak may be avoided through a 
frankly ontological interpretation of religion, so soon as it is recog- 
nized that ontology is not necessarily an a priori discipline, which, 
if taken account of at all, will prove a Procrustean bed for religion. 
Now as a matter of fact the idea of an empirical ontology is well 
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on the way toward good and regular standing in philosophy. In 
the article “Ontology” in the Dictionary of Philosophy and Psy- 
chology Professor Dewey concludes: ‘Thus ontology is no longer 
the general theory of being, distinct from its special forms; it is 
the theory of the known reality as distinct from the theory of the 
process of knowing.” Clearly, an ontology which takes account of 
the special forms of reality and which seeks to be a theory of known 
reality will be essentially empirical in its nature. Such an ontology, 
then, can accord to religious experience the right of being an inde- 
pendent contributor to our understanding of reality as a whole. 
Thus religious facts may be admitted on a level with other facts, 
which is all that should be asked for them, and religious experience 
may be placed in direct relation with other experience, which is the 
very thing that religious faith should most welcome. On such a 
basis the validity of religious experience may hope for vindication 
in such a manner as not to rob that validity of its practical 
worth. 

The second and third considerations affecting the relation 
between dogmatics and ontology are intimately bound up with the 
first, but they involve certain added elements which must not 
escape special emphasis. The second consideration, then, is that, 
in giving the universe an ethical interpretation, religious faith 
requires verification from the realm of scientific facts. Hence 
theology should not represent its ethical interpretation as some- 
thing conferred upon the universe by religion, but should adopt 
as its working hypothesis that much in the realm of scientific fact 
will be found to meet such an interpretation half-way. This can 
be done, however, only upon the bas’s of an ontology such as is 
described above in the phrase, “‘a theory of the known reality.” 

This need for ontology will become perfectly evident when we 
recall how Ritschl sought to accomplish the ethical interpretation 
of the universe. He first, by his rejection of ontology, separated 
theoretical knowlege and religious knowledge, so that they were 
in two different planes which would slip by each other. Then he 
insisted that strictly theoretical knowledge never could gain any 
ultimate interpretation of the universe whatsoever, and thus he 
opened the way for the introduction of the ethical interpretation 
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which Christianity affords. But the transition taking place from 
the idea that ontology must be a priori to the idea that it may be 
empirical, indicates that the arguments which were supposed to 
limit theoretical knowledge to phenomena have lost their force. 
Not a few thinkers now are proceeding directly from special sciences 
to ontological theory. It becomes necessary, therefore, for theology 
again to enter the field of ontological theories in the faith that it 
will there gain important support, provided always that the 
principles employed are empirical. 

The third consideration requiring an active relation between 
theology and ontology is that the ethical religion of Jesus seeks 
not only to interpret existing reality, but to shape future reality. 
This motive arises from the place given to personality in our reli- 
gion. The Christian religion gives to personality an eternal worth, 
and it does so by providing that each soul shall share in God’s 
eternal life of active, self-giving love. It is not possible to give full 
meaning to the ethical nature of Christianity except as one unites 
the thought of God’s love with the thought of his present creative 
activity, and then interprets the filial life of man as an active 
constructive one, in which man is given the place of a co-worker 
with God in forming a world that shall be really and fully an 
expression of God’s loving will. 

In other words, the deepest motives of Christianity cannot be 
given full expression without an ontological interpretation of expe- 
rience in which full reality shall be given to evolution as a cosmic 
process and to human personality, and in which each shall be shown 
to be really contributory to the other. Our personality, in the 
sense of our active moral life, must not be left by our intellectual 
theories as a shadow of some unknowable self, and evolution must 
not be left as a mechanical process, which leads up to personality 
only by accident, and upon which personality can exert no real 
shaping influence. It is the faith of Christianity that our person- 
alities have an eternal place in the life of God, and that the pro- 
cesses of cosmic evolution are pervaded by God’s purpose and 
power, and theology must be willing to enter upon the work of 
vindicating this faith by taking its place on a level with the other 
sciences and with general philosophy, on the basis of an empirical 
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ontology which is simply a theory of the reality known through the 
different aspects of our experience. 

Our inquiry has been sufficient, I hope, to make evident that 
the Ritschlian insistence upon the abandonment of ontology by 
dogmatics was made in the interests of ethical religion and was a 
real forward step in its development, but that the value of this 
insistence arose from the fact that ethical religion was being limited 
by an a priori ontology, which came in as a higher authority than 
religious experience, and by the invoking of a special ontology to 
give support to certain supernatural elements of Christian tradi- 
tion. But beyond this we have seen how certain dangers resulting 
from the rejection of all ontology, and the consequent isolation of 
religious truth, may be overcome. For we have found that by 
turning to empirical ontology three great religious interests may be 
more adequately served: the sense of the reality of religious expe- 
rience may be better defended; new support for the ethical inter- 
pretation of the universe may be hoped for; and the faith that 
moral personality is a constructive factor in the universe may be 
justified. It therefore will best serve the cause of ethical religion 
if the further development of theology and the present movements 
toward new theories of the ultimate nature of reality can be 
brought into a relation of mutual co-operation. 














THE FORMULATION OF THE FUNDAMENTAL ARTICLES 
OF FAITH 


DAVID S. SCHAFF 
The Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh 


The articles of the Christian faith, as they appear in formulated 
creedal statements, are the product now of devotion to Christ and 
now of zeal for the church." How far, in the motive of zeal for the 

‘church, the element of pure piety was active and how far hierarchal 
and partisan ambition, it is not easy if at all possible exactly to 
determine. They have an experimental, a philosophical, and an 
ecclesiastical aspect; now one element predominates, now another. 
At first, articles of faith were the spontaneous expression of an 
inward religious impulse from within the church. They were 
statements of Christian experience. Later, they were the answer 

which councils gave to heretical views, constructed in the heat of 
doctrinal controversy between parties, both calling themselves 
Christians. Later still, after the fall of the Roman Empire, they 
were the assertion of a priestly system, grown strong and dominant 
in Western Europe, whose strength was contemporary with the 
decadence of scriptural study and missionary effort. At a still 
later time, the sixteenth century, they were the protest which the 
Protestant Reformers, strictly brought up in the ritual of the 
church, based on the study of the Scriptures, or the deliverance 
of the Roman communion in the Tridentine and Vatican standards. 

It was inevitable that sooner or later the scheme handed down 
by the apostles should be made the subject of codification and also 
of analytic inquiry. A handy compendium of leading Christian 
beliefs would be likely to be an early requirement of the churches 
scattered from Jerusalem to Spain. A pattern for such a compen- 
dium was furnished in the Ten Commandments and the Lord’s 
Prayer. Such a compendium of principles would serve a practical 


t The substance of this article was presented in a paper read by the writer at the 
Council of the Reformed Churches, held in Aberdeen, Scotland, June 18-27, 1913. 
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purpose in view of the missionary obligation resting upon the 
churches. And, as the age of the apostles receded and the churches 
became scattered over an ever-widening area, such a compendium 
seemed to be a necessity for the very perpetuation of the churches 
as sound parts of the body of Christ, and became a canon of faith. 
As for the analytic inquiry of the teachings and facts of the gospel, 
it followed from the very constitution of the human intellect, which 
strives to systematize according to the law of natural sequence, 
and also from the infinite importance and mysterious nature of 
the themes propounded by Christianity. These themes invited 
discussion and called forth expression in carefully constructed 
statements. In formulating articles, the churches were following 
a method emphasized by Paul. The apostle laid stress upon forms 
of sound words. To the generation next after the apostles, the 
totality of revealed truth presented itself a good deal as does an 
extended landscape offered suddenly to the view. Its beauty 
and sweep are realized at the first glance. Only later are the con- 
stituent parts of field and forest, hill and valley, studied in their 
individual extent and their relations one to the other. 

As the formulation of articles of the faith was inevitable, so 
the process was also gradual. As a matter of fact, a formal code 
of creedal articles preceded the authoritative collection of the books 
of the New Testament into a canon. Later, in its conflict with 
paganism and paganizing elements within its own boundaries, the 
church felt the necessity of extending the compass of these funda- 
mental statements and defining them with precision. The first 
generation of the second century, including such men as Clement 
of Rome, Ignatius, and Polycarp, by the circumstances of their 
time and by reason of their continuing expectation of the near 
return of Christ, felt a simple statement of leading facts sufficient. 
Later generations, beginning with Justin Martyr, the first Christian 
philosopher, Origen, and the practical Tertullian, compelled by the 
opposition with which the Rule of Faith was confronted, and in 
view of their own training—by a double necessity from within and 
without—were led on to analysis and definition. But even if 
there had been no doctrinal controversies, there would have been 
Christian creeds. 





A 
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1. Our oldest code of articles, the Apostles’ Creed, dating back 
to the early hal! of the second century, constitutes the first group.” 
It is quite probable that it was the Rule of Faith and the Rule 
of Truth on which Irenaeus and Tertullian laid so much stress. 
The baptismal formulas, used by the older churches, are perhaps 
as old as any of the literature of the sub-Apostolic age and these 
formulas seem to have contained not only the essence of the 
Apostles’ Creed but, with a few exceptions, the very articles 
as we now have them. The exceptions do not affect the body 
of the Christian faith. Before the year 400, as we know from 
Rufinus and the Explanatio Ambrosii, this creed was believed to 
have emanated from the apostles. Rufinus even declared that it 
was carried by Peter to Rome. By the seventh century each of 
the clauses had been assigned to one of the apostles. This con- 
struction remained the common belief until it was questioned by 
Laurentius Valla, just before the age of the Reformation. The ten 
English Articles—Articles to stablyshe Christen quietnes and unity, 
1536—still spoke of it “as made by the apostles” and as being 
“the common creed which every man useth.” 

If not all the clauses of this venerable summary of Christian 
belief, certainly most of them can be found in the writings of Paul. 
Adolf Seeberg, in his stimulating treatise, the Catechism of Primitive 
Christianity, gives plausible though not sufficient grounds for the 
opinion that a formulated creed existed in the Apostolic age and 
was used by Paul. Much stress was laid by Paul upon “his gospel,” 
upon the “form of faith” to which the Roman Christians became 
obedient, and upon ‘‘the confession” believers made with their 
mouth, the confession of which Christ, according to the writer of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, is the apostle and high priest. 

The Apostles’ Creed was developed from within by a warm 
impulse of devotion. It was an experience of the heart before it 
was a verbal expression. It was a response to the revelation made 
through Christ. No general council, no ecclesiastical rulers brought 


1 This seems to be the almost unanimous decision of scholars. Harnack says it is 
to be unhesitatingly carried back to 150 or earlier. Loofs, Symbolik, p. 26; Kunze, 
The Apostles’ Creed and the New Testament, English translation, pp. 72, 78, and others 
are inclined to take it back to 130 or 140. Kattenbusch, II, 8, and Loofs, p. 8, are 
of the opinion that Tertullian regarded it as apostolic, and Kunze, p. 135, ascribes the 
same opinion to Irenaeus. 
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it into being. It was born under no outward pressure. It was the 
spontaneous confession of the believing soul. ‘‘Whom do ye say 
that I am?” This was the question every believer had faced. 
““What think ye of Christ?”’ This was the fundamental question 
every inquirer had to answer. The Apostles’ Creed was the 
response to these questions. It is the out-flowering of Peter’s con- 
fession: ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” It 
became a program for the heathen who were thinking of becoming 
Christians. Its clauses formed the pledge which catechumens 
gave on entering the church. It served as a manual for their 
instruction in preparing for that event. But before it became 
a missionary manual it was a formula of individual devotion and, 
for that reason, a bond of union between the churches of Asia 
Minor, Rome, Egypt, Lybia, and Spain, and, as Irenaeus states, in 
localities in Germany to which the Rule of Faith was already 
transmitted in his time. As the fish was a symbol of Christ and his 
salvation, a sign of recognition among Christians, inscribed on 
pavements and house-walls, so the Creed was a pass-word of the 
common faith the churches had in Christ. Had it been intended 
to be a statement of abstract doctrines, it would have begun with 
the clause: “I believe that God is the Father Almighty,” and not 
with the clause: “I believe in God the Father Almighty.” Use 
and antiquity imparted sacredness to its articles. They were not 
to be committed to writing. Augustine treated the Creed as a 
sort of talisman. To him it was the “regula fidei, brevis et grandis, 
brevis numero verborum, grandis pondere sententiarum.”’ 

Its threefold division follows the model of the baptismal formula 
and conforms to the order of Paul’s treatment in the first chapter 
of Ephesians and Peter’s treatment in the opening paragraph of his 
first epistle. It is the order of Justin Martyr who, describing the 
Lord’s Supper, said: ‘The president receives bread and a cup 
with water and wine and offers prayer, glory, and thanks to the 
Father of all, through the name of the Son, and the Holy Spirit 
for these gifts.” It is not unlikely that Tertullian was referring 


to it in his words, “Ter mergitamur, amplius aliquid respondentes © 


quam dominus in evangelio determinavit”: “We are immersed 
thrice, using a longer formula than the Lord fixed in the gospel.” 
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In this symbol simplicity is combined with comprehensiveness. 
Its statements are of historic facts without speculative setting. 
They draw from the profoundest mystery of our religion. Yet 
there is nothing polemic about them. The Creed grew up before 
metaphysical speculation and controversy started in the church 
and has no marks of the conflict over Gnosticism and its vagaries. 
“Tt contains,” as Dr. Philip Schaff in his Creeds of Christendom 
said, ‘‘all the fundamental articles of the Christian faith necessary 
to salvation in the form of facts, in simple scriptural language, in 
the most natural order of revelation, from God and the creation 
down to the resurrection and the life everlasting.” But few as 
the articles are, Waterland nevertheless pronounced the Creed 
“‘peccant in excess.” 

Another feature of this creedal summary is that it contains 
nothing for which Scripture cannot be easily found. On the other 
hand, it is notable by its omissions. It is not an exhaustive sum- 
mary of what the church at one time or another has regarded as 
fundamental. It has no reference to the authority of Scripture 
or to justification by faith, although the form of profession—‘‘I 
believe in’’—might by an effort be construed as involving justifica- 
tion by faith. There is no mention of the sacraments and what 
is called sacramental grace. And there is not the remotest refer- 
ence to the priesthood and the papacy, certainly a most radical 
defect in view of the deliverances of Boniface VIII and Pius IX, 
pronouncing submission to the supreme pontiff necessary to salva- 
tion for every creature, and the pope the infallible teacher in all 
questions pertaining to faith and morals. McGiffert’s original 
and plausible suggestion that the Creed has an apologetic char- 
acter and was in part an answer to Marcion and his heresy is 
accepted by Kriiger. But Loofs (p. 14) finds no evidence that its 
articles were affected by the conflict with Gnosticism, and Kunze 
(pp. 84, 88) takes the same position, pronouncing it pre-gnostic 
and not anti-gnostic. Harnack (article in Herzog) defines its 
purpose “as instruction in Christianity as distinguished from 
Judaism and Paganism.” . 

2. In passing to the second group of creedal articles, we come 
to the Nicene period, and enter into an atmosphere charged with 
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theological refinement and dialectic subtlety. This period gave 
birth to the precise metaphysical definitions of the deity of Christ 
and of his person after the incarnation. These definitions were 
accepted without question by the Reformers and still belong to 
the fundamental theology of the Christian churches. In the last 
work which proceeded from Dr. Briggs’s pen, that scholar says: 
“A church that does not adhere to the Nicene Creed cannot be 
recognized as a Christian church.” 

From Ignatius and Polycarp to 325 is a long stretch. What a 
contrast between the scene described in the words “suffered under 
Pontius Pilate,” and the vision of Constantine at the Milvian 
bridge! The age of martydom was passed. The church was 
triumphant, but the church was rent with theological controversy 
and strife. Teachings proceeding from Lucian and the Antiochian 
school and the changing statements of Origen, leaving doubt as 
to whether he believed the Son to be coessential with the Father 
or subordinate to the Father—these prepared the way for the unrest 
and doctrinal strife of the fourth and succeeding centuries. Arius 
was deposed by local Egyptian councils. Hosius, sent out by Con- 
stantine, returned with the report that the disturbance in Chris- 
tendom was as deep-seated as it was widespread. Three Christian 
centuries had elapsed. What should be the faith of Christendom 
about Christ? To settle this question, the Nicene Council was 
convened by the emperor. In his opening address he pleaded with 
assembled bishops to hasten and define the true doctrine, that 
the Christian churches might have peace, for to him, as he said, 
theological strife was more alarming and painful than any other 
kind of war. 

The Athanasian formula, which prevailed, went far in the 
realm of exposition when it defined Christ to be ‘‘the only 
begotten, begotten of the Father before all worlds, light of light, 
very God of very God, begotten not made, of the same substance 
with the Father, by whom all things were made.” The change 
from the method of the early Creed was very great. A statement 
of facts gave way to a definition, cut and polished with philosophi- 
cal precision. Language is used which is not in the Scriptures. 
Yet the Trinity is scriptural and to the Scriptures Athanasius made 
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his appeal.t As the great Alexandrian confessed, he himself did 
not understand the mystery of the Trinity, but much less could 
he evade it with the Scriptures open before him. 

The Nicene formula fosters a metaphysical mood. It lays 
stress on intellectual assent rather than personal devotion. Its 
metaphysical exactness still awakens admiration and its careful 
definition seemed to be demanded by the controversy in which 
Christendom was involved. It might have been fatal if Christian 
thought had not grappled with the question presented in the fourth 
century and settled it with precision once for all. Indeed, the strife 
over a letter at Nice was not useless. The adoption of the word 
homoousion has kept the church steadfast in its confession of Jesus 
Christ as the Son of God, who for us men and for our salvation 
became man. The fortunes of Christianity, as the unique revela- 
tion from God, was wrapped up in the formula chosen. Had that 
council followed Arius, the church might long ago have ceased to 
exalt Christ as God’s Son and the Savior of men. 

The words of Carlyle, as reported by Mr. Froude, are a notable 
testimony to the importance of the Nicene definition. Froude says: 

He made one remark that is worthy of recording. In earlier years he had 
spoken contemptuously of the Athanasian controversy—of the Christian world 
being torn to pieces over a diphthong—and he would ring the changes in 
broad Annandale on the homoousion and the homoiousion. He now told me 
that he perceived Christianity itself to be at stake. If the Arians had won, 
Christianity would have dwindled away to a legend. 

At the same time, it was most ominous that, together with 
such conscientious theological precision, there was manifested a 
spirit of intolerance out of all accord with the teaching of Him who 
said, “‘Other sheep I have which are not of this fold.” To the 
eminent theological leader of the Nicene period, all who differ from 
the Nicene formula were as dogs and wolves and worse, and this 
spirit soon carried the triumphant party far beyond the words of 
Athanasius to deeds of physical violence, even to the burning of 

Gwatkin says: ‘Athanasius’ works are one continuous appeal to Scripture. 
. . . . On one side the Arian doctrine was a mass of presumptuous theorizing, sup- 
ported by alternate scraps of obsolete traditionalism and uncritical textmongering, 


on the other it was a lifeless system of unscriptural pride and hard unlovingness and 
therefore Arianism perished.”—Studies of Arianism, pp. 44, 266. 
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heretics, the Priscillianists, in 385. The history of the old church 
councils is blotted with the combination of orthodoxy in statement 
with qualities of heart the very opposite of Christian love. Some- 
times we do not wonder at the condemnation Gregory Nazianzen 
pronounced against all church synods. 

The judgment, pronounced upon the action of the Council 
at Nice, must be repeated with reference to the statement con- 
structed at the Council of Chalcedon in 451, only with more 
emphasis. Called together by Marcian as a measure to allay 
theological strife, it formulated the statement which Christendom 
has adopted, that Christ after his incarnation was one person with 
two natures, ‘“‘cosubstantial with the Father as to his Godhead 
and cosubstantial with us as to his manhood, known in two natures, 
without confusion, without conversion, without severance, and 
without division.” This statement accords with the presentation 
of our Lord’s personality in the New Testament, and the statement, 
as a metaphysical production, is almost unmatched in ecclesiastical 
literature. The church was quick to make the acceptance of these 
two studied formulas of the deity and the person of Christ the test 
of Christian communion. They did splendid service in keeping 
Christendom to the highest view of Christ, but it is tempting to 
ascribe the stagnation of theological thought in the Eastern church 
to the imposition of their exacting terminology. Subscription to 
the very letter of conciliar doctrinal decrees continued, for centuries, 
to be the test of orthodoxy and the measure of Christian character. 
It is explicitly demanded by the Athanasian Creed: ‘He that will 
be saved must thus think of the Trinity.” In this statement, this 
creed made salvation depend upon the acceptance of its very words. 
The time was bound to come when the inconsistency of such 
demands would be felt in the light of Christ’s affirmation concern- 
ing his own words: ‘‘Whosoever heareth these sayings of mine 
and doeth them I will liken him unto a wise man.” 

3. The third group of authoritative Christian articles belongs to 
the Middle Ages. The church then lorded it over Western Europe 
with both swords. The priest was the arbiter of this world and 
the next. By excommunication and the tribunal of the inquisition, 
all who dissented from the dogmas of the church were excluded 
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from the benefits of the spiritual kingdom and, like clippers of coin, 
hurried prematurely out of the world. ‘Who presumes to doubt,” 
wrote Thomas a Becket to the clergy of England, ‘that the priests 
of God are the fathers and masters of kings, princes and all the 
faithful!” 

The distinctive articles which we associate with the mediaeval 
church had their roots far back in Christian antiquity and came 
into authoritative recognition gradually and almost imperceptibly. 
They were taken for granted in the deliverances of popes and the 
discussions of the Schoolmen. Only one of these dogmas was 
perfectly defined at an ecumenical council, the doctrine of trans- 
substantiation, at the Fourth Lateran, 1215. They are the author- 
ity of the papacy over both realms, the priesthood with prerogative 
to open and shut the kingdom of heaven, the efficacy of the sacrifice 
of the mass for living and dead, sacramental grace, according to 
which, sacraments, like medicines, contain and confer grace, and 
the theory of the church as the company of the baptized, presided 
over by a body of teachers in the apostolic succession and monopo- 
lizing the deposit of true teaching, outside of which there is no 
salvation. 

This mighty system, by exalting priestcraft, obscured Christ’s 
words, “‘Come unto me.” It both fostered sincere religious devo- 
tion and encouraged superstition. Worldly aims and theocratic 
ambition gained the day in proportion as ignorance prevailed among 
the laity, and the pages of God’s Word were unknown. It made 
little difference whether or not people knew that there was such a 
book, so only they were passive to the rules of the priest and received 
the sacramental grace he was supposed to have authority to confer. 
Caesar of Heisterbach, in the thirteenth century, was expressing 
the opinion of his age, when he compared the papacy to the sun, 
bishops to the stars, the clergy to the day, and the laity to the 
night. For the mediatorial office of Christ were substituted the 
person of the priest and the supplication of Mary, who was queen 
of mercy, as Christ was king of justice. 

The church, so pope and Schoolman boldly asserted, was an 
institution of divine appointment, the civil power being the crea- 
tion of human ambition and violence. The sacerdotium, appointed 
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to be overlord over princes and nations, had authority to enforce 
its will by anathema and interdict, by deposing princes and stirring 
up popular revolt against them. This claim, finding its baldest 
assertion in the Unam Sanctam of Boniface VIII, that the two 
swords are in the power of the pope, was reaffirmed as the last 
utterance of the mediaeval papacy, by Leo X, the year the Protes- 
tant Reformation broke out. 

In his reply to Boniface VIII, Philip IV of France advanced 
the principle, which was to be emphasized in modern times, that 
the church is composed of laymen as well as clerics. In his Address 
to the German Nobility, Luther set it forth in clear terms. For all 
practical purposes the church was a small body of hierarchs, a 
self-perpetuating aristocracy ruling in Rome. The so-called voice 
of the church was the decree of this body. Against this usurpa- 
tion of prerogative, Wyclif used his pen and voice. By Holy 
Church, he said “‘they understand prelates and priests, monks and 
canons and friars, all that have the tonsure, all that have crowns, 
though they live ever so accursedly in defiance of God’s law.” 
Wicked pontiffs the Oxford Reformer called anti-Christs and, like 
Dante, he consigned them to perdition. Transubstantiation he 
pronounced contrary to Scripture as well as contrary to the observa- 
tion of the senses. The church he defined as the body of the elect, 
and preaching the chief function of the priesthood. The Scrip- 
tures are the fides christiana, the book of life; they are the whole 
truth. To withhold them from the laity is the fundamental sin. 
But Wyclif was a heretic and his bones were dug up by the 
order of the Council of Constance and burnt. The mediaeval 
system was reaffirmed by the Council of Ferrara-Florence. 

To the faithful Roman Catholic of today the Middle Ages are 
the seed-plot of theology and genuine piety. The religious rest and 
moral excellence, alleged to have reigned then, Pius X’s encyclicals 
have been holding up as the ideal condition, over against the 
unrest and uncertainty for which the freedom of modern thought 
is charged as being responsible in church and society. But over 
the system of mediaeval theology, as over all systems of theology 
constructed by man, Wyclif’s words stand like a drawn sword: 
“In the end the truth will conquer.” No generation is bound by 
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the doctrinal statements of its predecessors. Church councils 
have erred. Churches have erred. That was a fundamental 
proposition of the Thirty-nine Articles and other confessions of the 
Reformation period as it had been the statement of Luther in 1521. 
Great theologians have erred. The New Testament alone is 
binding—the New Testament as men are guided by the Holy Spirit 
to interpret it. 

4. The fourth group of articles of faith emerged in the sixteenth 
century. The Protestant Reformation was a reproclamation of 
the gospel. Once more men looked away from ordinances and 
drank from the fountain of a free salvation; from the human 
priest and heard the words of Christ: “‘My kingdom is not of this 
world.” To the church’s treasury of merit Luther opposed the 
holy gospel of the glory and grace of God. His assertions he based 
upon the study of the Scriptures and upon inward experience. 

The Scriptures, which had been read without restriction by 
laymen in the first centuries, were again offered to the people. 
Luther’s words at Worms asserted this supreme authority: ‘“‘ Unless 
I am persuaded from the Scriptures and by clear arguments I will 
not recant, for my conscience is bound in the Word of God.” “In 
the Scriptures,” so the Scotch Confession of 1560 runs, “all things 
necessary to be believed for the salvation of mankind is sufficiently 
expressed.” 

Justification by faith, the second principle of the Reformation, 
involving for the soul the right of immediate access to God and also 
the assurance of personal salvation, rendered priestly mediation 
outside of Christ superfluous. To Protestants nothing seems 
more strange than the utter failure of Catholic historians and con- 
troversialists to find significance in Luther’s struggle for peace in 
the convent. In cases, they ignore it altogether. Arrived at 
the head of the Scala Sancta, the Augustinian monk heard the still 
small voice saying to him that his devotion and the Pater Nosters 
he had repeated at every step were worthless. 

These two articles, the final authority of the Bible and justifica- 
tion by faith, are inwrought into the thinking of the Protestant 
world. They vindicate for the individual the right to think for 
himself and to decide his own destiny by dealing directly with 
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Christ. Modern thought and culture are indebted to the Reforma- 
tion for this liberty more than they are always ready to acknowl- 
edge. 

5. The fifth group of articles of faith belongs to the official 
statements of the Roman Catholic communion in the last four 
centuries, and more especially as they are found in the Tridentine 
and Vatican standards. 

The Council of Trent, made up almost exclusively of Italian 
and Spanish bishops, defined the Roman belief as against Protes- 
tantism, reasserting the dogmas held in the Middle Ages without 
adding to them. The two dogmas it left undefined, the dogmas of 
the immaculate conception and papal infallibility, were solemnly 
fixed by the encyclical of Pius IX in 1854 and by the Vatican 
Council of 1870. ‘These have become an essential part of the dog- 
matic teaching of the Roman communion, and all who wilfully 
deny them are heretics, cut off from the body of Christ. 

In defining Mary’s exemption from all taint of original sin, the 
subtle doctor Duns Scotus was honored to the disparagement of 
St. Bernard and Thomas Aquinas. The chief Scripture proofs are 
from the Canticles and Jeremiah—passages which by all principles 
of sound exegesis can have no reference to her whatever—and 
Jerome’s mistranslated passage in the third chapter of Genesis. 
The last three popes agree in adoring Mary. The fulsome predicates 
affirmed of her by Alphonso da Liguori were accepted by Pius IX, 
who made Alphonso a doctor of the church, an act calling forth 
Déllinger’s most vigorous protest. Leo XIII appealed to her 
intercession, as the all-sufficient means of securing the triumph 
of truth over error. Pius X has called her the spouse of the Holy 
Spirit... By the dogma of 1854, all who deny Mary’s sinlessness 
are declared to make shipwreck of the faith. 

* On the fiftieth anniversary of the declaration of the dogma of the immaculate 
conception, 1904, Pius X sent out a circular letter in which he makes the following 
astounding use of Scripture to substantiate Mary’s glory: “Already Adam saw her 
in the distance as the destroyer of the serpent’s head and, at the sight of her, dried 
up his tears over the curse which had struck him. Noah thought of her in the saving 
ark and Abraham when he was stopped from sacrificing his son; Jacob saw her as 
the ladder on which the angels ascended and descended. Moses recognized her in 


the burning bush. David greeted her as he danced and sang at the return of the ark. 
Elijah recognized her in the cloud which arose out of the sea.” 
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As for the doctrine of the papacy, the Tridentine Profession of 
Faith requires the priest ‘“‘to swear allegiance to the bishop of 
Rome, successor to St. Peter, prince of the apostles and vicar of 
Jesus Christ.” He is the visible head of the church. In him the 
Vatican dogma concentrates all authority in Christ’s kingdom on 
earth. He is amenable to no tribunal but God himself. When he 
speaks in his official capacity of matters of doctrine or morals, he 
speaks as God. A pope may be guilty of almost every crime, like 
Alexander VI, and yet he is infallible. He may establish or sanc- 
tion the office of the inquisition, as did Innocent III and Sixtus IV. 
He may preach a crusade against the Waldenses and Hussites and 
solemnly insist upon the flames as a proper punishment for witches, 
and yet he is infallible. He may distinctly declare the burning of 
heretics to be according to the will of the Holy Spirit as did Leo X 
in his bull against Luther. By virtue of the power committed to 
St. Peter and St. Paul, he may declare Magna Charta forever null 
and void; and, by a decree, also perpetually valid, divide the 
western continent between Spain and Portugal, and yet he is 
infallible. He may set himself over kings and princes, and release 
subjects from their oath of allegiance, as did Gregory VII, Innocent 
III, and Innocent IV, and as did Pius V, when he deposed Eliza- 
beth from the English throne, and declared that the pope of Rome 
was the head over all peoples and all kingdoms'—and yet he is 
infallible. He may, as did Clement VI, in his bull against Louis 
the Bavarian, fill his fulmination with all the curses possible to 
conceive, invoking upon his enemy blindness and madness, the 
wrath of God in this world and the next, and calling upon the earth 
to open and swallow him up—and yet he is infallible. He may 
declare that it was altogether necessary for salvation that every 
soul be subject to the pope, as did Boniface VIII, and yet he is 
infallible. He may pronounce a passage of Scripture genuine, as 
Leo XIII did I John 5:7, and he is infallible, though the critical 
learning of the world declare it ungenuine. Yea, as in these last 
years, Pius X may order in every diocese the establishment of a 
vigilance committee with inquisitorial powers, sitting in secret, 


Quoting in full, Jer. 1:9, the passage Gregory VII delighted to quote in justifica- 
tion of the enormous claims of the papacy. 
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and charged with the duty to spy out and snuff out all sparks of 
disobedience to the papal utterances, and at the same time oblige 
all bishops every three years on oath to certify that the committees 
have been active and that no spark of heresy exists within the 
bounds of their sees. 

The new crusade now being waged by the papacy for Mediaeval- 
ism against Modernism has called forth strong protest from within 
the Catholic communion, although its volume is insignificant as 
compared with the general submission to papal leadership. The 
opposition of Déllinger and the able body of scholars who joined 
him did not call forth a large following and it is possible that the 
utterances of such scholars as Koch, Schnitzer, and Loisy will not 
secure more than passing notice from Catholics. However, it is 
gratifying that, moved by love of the truth, competent scholars 
dare to face excommunication in speaking out their convictions. 
In his last monograph, Der Modernismus, Schnitzer of Munich, 
resisting the papal charge that the paths of Modernism lead to 
atheism, has represented Catholicism as covered with a mass of 
mediaeval rubbish. He insists upon applying the principles of 
historical criticism to the study of the Bible and church creeds, and 
upon making a clear distinction between the church and the 
hierarchy. He also repudiates the constraint put upon freedom 
of thought by dictation from the church. If Christianity is to 
survive in civilized lands, the Johannine church of the spirit must 
replace the Petrine church of the flesh. 

6. In examining the five groups of formulated articles, with 
reference to the present mind of Western Christendom, it must be 
felt how heartily the vast mass of its constituency can unite in 
repeating the venerable rule of faith once ascribed to the apostles. 
Nevertheless, even the Apostles’ Creed lacks the express statement 
of the element which belongs to life and conduct as distinct from 
a state of mind. The present tendency in Protestant Christendom 
is in the direction of nurturing a disposition of heart rather than of 
insisting on articles stated in a prescriptive form. Valuable and 
necessary as creeds must always be as statements of the church’s 
intellectual belief, the spirit is almost gone among Protestants 
which is expressed in the Ten Articles already quoted, which, 
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speaking of the three ancient creeds, declare that whosoever being 
taught does not accept all their articles “cannot be the very mem- 
bers of Christ and his espoused, the church, but be very infidels 
or heretics and members of the devil, with whom they shall per- 
petually be damned.” The church’s life depends upon something 
deeper than correct statements of the nature, work, and teachings 
of Christ. It depends upon Christ himself. Precise formulations 
concerning the fundamental matters plainly taught in the Scrip- 
tures will unite the church and not divide it. But centuries of 
history prove that it may be possible to give unqualified assent to 
them and yet miss what seems to be the deeper meaning of Christ’s 
words when he said: “‘Whosoever shall confess me before men, 
him will I also confess before my Father which is in heaven.” 

The study of church history also shows that articles, precisely 
formulated, have not sufficed to keep the church from stagnation 
in life, or from spiritual pride and worldly aims. German mysticism 
before the Reformation was a protest against all three. There have 
been bad Calvinists and good popes, proud monks and gentle 
Puritans, haughty churchmen and devout heretics. As among the 
Quakers, where formulated articles have been least insisted upon 
or not at all, piety has flourished and efforts abounded to check 
social evils and promote the goodness and well-being of mankind. 
On the other hand, the assurance of dogmatic rectitude has often 
been combined with unlovely intolerance and bitter controversy. 
So it was in the period of conflict over the deity of Christ and his 
person in the ancient church. So it was in the dreary and unedify- 
ing doctrinal discussions in Protestant lands, following the period 
of the Reformers, from Germany, with Colovius as a leading figure, to 
Holland and Great Britain. There is a large and essential element 
which it is difficult adequately to inclose within the phraseology 
of a formulated creed. This element is involved in such words as 
those of our Lord: “Not every one that saith unto me Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven but he that doeth the will 
of my Father which is in heaven.” It finds expression in the words 
of the apostle when he exclaimed: “It is no longer I that live but 
Christ liveth in me.” 

That which is the surest criterion of a Christian profession must 
be the chief condition of mutual ecclesiastical recognition. And 
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this is devotion to Christ, in spirit and in daily living. Richard 
Baxter was on the right path when he proposed as the basis of 
Christian union the Ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the Apostles’ Creed. These demand agreement in moral obedience, 
in worship, and in doctrinal assent, though it must not be forgotten 
that the Apostles’ Creed was a liturgical act rather than a doctrinal 
composition. The glory of the Apostles’ Creed is that it magnifies 
the person of Christ. It is attachment to him which will fill the 
world with love and carry the kingdom of God everywhere. To 
quote the words of Dr. Philip Schaff, in his address opening the 
series of Pan-Presbyterian Councils in Edinburgh, 1877, “‘The 
central doctrine around which all others cluster is not justification 
by faith, nor election and reprobation, nor the mode of the eucha- 
ristic presence, but the great mystery of God manifest in the flesh.” 
Devotion to Christ: will show itself in love of man for his fellow- 
man. Christian love is as much an article of faith as is the deity 
of Christ. The New Testament asserts the one as frequently as 
it does the other and Christ, as presented in the Gospel of John, 
makes love central in his requirements. It is quite possible to 
deduce this holy requirement from the expression ‘‘the communion 
of saints,” but the Apostles’ Creed does not expressly state it. 
Neither the Decrees of Trent nor the Augsburg Confession contain 
among their articles any distinctive chapter on the duty of love. 
going out in what is now termed “service” and philanthropy and 
tolerance and missionary effort. The Westminster Confession 
in its chapter on the communion of saints comes somewhat nearer 
to it by insisting upon “the union in love . . . . of those who in 
every place call upon the name of the Lord Jesus.” But the Con- 
fession goes no farther in express terms. That holy passion to 
whose praise Paul devotes a prolonged paragraph in writing to the 
Corinthian church, and “which vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up,”’ 
and “‘thinketh no evil,” has not yet found full and equal expression 
in any creed of Christendom as a requirement of Christian character 
at the side of the intellectual articles of belief. Nor has the con- 
suming purpose to relieve the temporal sorrows of men and to 
make known to all the power of the gospel unto salvation. 

Love is the article of articles. It is the most excellent gift. 
When it is confessed as the bond of perfectness it will soften the 
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creedal division of Christendom and break down denominational 
barriers. It will beget the tolerant spirit which Cromwell com- 
mended to the Scotch Assembly when he wrote: “I beseech you 
in the bowels of Christ, think it possible you may be mistaken.” 
The Christian world is struggling today in the effort to exalt devo- 
tion to Christ as the main thing. It need not depart from the 
essential statements of its historic creeds. But it is struggling to 
prove this devotion in life and gracious service. It knows this is 
the chief thing it is called upon to do. That which constituted 
the power and the abiding element in Channing’s influence was 
that he magnified the person of Christ as the friend of sinners and 
the dispenser of miraculous help to the suffering and that he 
demanded a warm devotion of heart to him. Nowhere does this 
appear more attractively than in the catechism in which he 
embodied the ‘‘elements of religion and morality.” Channing’s 
renunciation of the venerable formulas of the church we may forget 
and are willing to forgive, for we must love him for his effort to 
start a warm current of Christian feeling in the church for Christ and 
for men. 

Devotion to Christ means communion with the mind of Christ. 
And as we approach him as he is set before us in the pages of the 
New Testament, we shall be filled with his spirit, which was the 
spirit of holiness and doing good. This element the framers of 
our creeds understood. They recognized its supreme importance 
but they failed to give to it concrete expression in their articles. 
Right views on the deity of Christ and his incarnation and death, 
on justification by faith and the last judgment, might well be 
expected to issue in an all-around Christian life, but it has been 
proved that doctrines may be converted into frigid formulas and 
assent to them with the mouth be unaccompanied by warmth of 
heart going out in love and service. As between the two, assent 
to a precise form of articles and a warm devotion to Christ, if a 
choice is to be made, the church today is coming more and more 
to prefer the latter; and in this fact lies the assurance of the growing 
unity of Christendom. 
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III. IINEYMA, WYXH, AND SAP= IN GREEK WRITERS FROM 
EPICURUS TO ARIUS DIDYMUS 


ERNEST D. BURTON 
University of Chicago 


Before presenting the testimony of the post-Aristotelian wit- 
nesses to the use of mvedua, Yvxn, and cdpé, it will be expedient 
to examine the views of some of their predecessors by whom they 
were in all probability largely influenced, and to present in addition 
to the material bearing upon their use of the words under consid- 
eration (American Journal of Theology, October, 1913") some further 
evidence concerning their fundamental philosophical notions. 

Anaximenes, who wrote about the middle of the sixth century 
B.c., declared that just as our soul which is air controls us (or holds 
us together), so rvedua xal dnp encompass the whole world. Accord- 
ing to Diogenes Laertius,? Anaximenes made air and the infinite 
(space) the first principle of things. Plutarch and Stobaeus,? com- 
menting in almost identical words on the fact that Anaximenes 
uses the words mvedua and aye synonymously, declare that he is 
in error in ascribing all things to one source, since it is necessary 
to assume an active cause as well as a substance, just as we must 
have both silver and a silversmith. 

*To the names of those who were mentioned in that article as having rendered 
assistance in the assembling and interpreting of the ancient material, it is a pleasure 


now to add that of Mr. Arthur W. Slaten, Fellow in the New Testament Department 
of the University of Chicago. 

2 Diog. Laert. ii. 1 (Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, p. 17): Otros [’ Avatiévns] 
dpxhv dépa ele xal rd Areipov. 

3 Stob. Ecl. i. 10, 12 (Diels, Doxographi Graeci, p. 278): "Avatiuévns Eipvorpdrov 
Midjows dpxnv tav bvrwv dépa adwrepivaro, éx yap rovrou wavra ylyverOa: Kal els abrdv 
wary dvadverOa. olov » puxyH, pyolv, } huerépa ahp odca ovyKpare? Huds, Kal 5dov rdv 
kbopov wvevua Kal dhp wepiéxer. Aéyerar 52 cuvwripws ahp kal wvedua. duaprdve dé é€ 
dmdod Kal uovoedois dépos kal rvebuatos Soxav cuverrdvar Ta fGa- ddbvarov yap dpxhy 
play [4] Thy OdAny rSv byrwr brocrivar, GAAG Kal 7d rowdy alriov xph bwrorwWévar: oloy 
Apyupos obk dpxel wpds 7d Exrwua yevécOar, dv uh 7d rowdy 7, toutécti 6 dpyupoxébmos. 
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Cicero™ says that Anaximenes made air God. [If so, then, since 
Anaximenes used rvedua and ayp synonymously, we are very near, 
even at this early period, to an identification of rvedua and God. 
Anaximenes, however, is a monist and his one substance is material, 
and Cicero’s testimony, unconfirmed by that of an earlier writer, 
is perhaps an interpretation rather than a quotation. Moreover, 
from a lexicographical point of view it is important to observe 
that we have no testimony that Anaximenes used the predicate 
God of wvedya or rvedua of God. It is the air which Cicero says he 
called God.? 

Empedocles, writing nearly a century later than Anaximenes, 
rejected the monistic interpretation of the universe and referred 
all existence to four “roots,” fire, water, earth, and air (#ép), the 
latter of endless height. These are continually uniting and separat- 
ing again, love being the force that brings them together, and strife 
or hate that which separates them.’ For air he frequently uses 
the term ‘“‘aether” (Adam, Religious Teachers of Greece, pp. 244 ff.), 
but not, so far as appears, mvedjua. The six elements, fire, water, 
earth, air, love, and hate, are all eternal, yet also all corporeal. 
Empedocles believes in God or in gods (he sometimes uses the 
singular, sometimes the plural); but as he deifies the four material 
elements, as well as love and hate, it is evident that his belief in 
God does not significantly modify the general materialism of his 
view of the world. He does not seem to have employed the word 
mvedua in reference to the air or to either of the active powers 
love and hate. 

Heraclitus, a contemporary of Empedocles, was like Anaximenes, 
a monist, but found the origin of all things in fire, of which all other 
things are variant forms and to which all return after the Con- 
flagration. All things become what they are according to fate or 
necessity (Simplicius, Phys. 23. 33, in Diels, Vorsok., p. 58; Diog. 
Laert. ix. 7). According to Aristotle (De an. i. 405a, 25), Heraclitus 


* Cicero De nat deor. i. 10. 26: post Anaximenes aéra deum statuit eumque gigni 
esseque immensum et infinitum, etc. 


2Stob. Ecl. i. 12 (Diels, Dox., p. 284), says that Xenophanes made earth the 
first principle of all things, quoting him as follows: é« yis yap 7a mdvra kal els viv 
ra wdvra TedkevTg. But the ra rdvra is possibly to be taken with considerable reserva- 
tion. 


3 Diels, Vorsokrat., p. 177, fr. 17, l. 15. 
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also said that the origin of all things is soul (Wvx7), from which it 
may be inferred that the primitive fire had in itself the principle of 
intelligence; and with this in turn agrees the doctrine ascribed to 
him by Diogenes Laertius that all things are full of souls and 
demons and that no one can possibly find out the limits of the 
soul (cf. Pfleiderer, Philosophie des Heraclit, pp. 192-98). 

Anaxagoras, born before Empedocles, but writing a little later 
(about 450), found the creative power in the universe in voids, and 
the passive element in an infinite number of original particles or 
seeds. He thus agreed with Empedocles in rejecting the monistic 
theory, but presented a simpler and more self-consistent view of 
things than his. The term zvedya apparently played no part in 
his theories." 

Diogenes of Apollonia, a contemporary of Anaxagoras and 
Empedocles, returned to the monism of Anaximenes, maintaining 
that the phenomena of birth and interaction of things cannot be 
explained except on the hypothesis of their ultimate unity. 


In my opinion all things are produced from the same source [by change] 
and are the same. And this is manifest. For of the things that are now in 
this world earth and air [d#jp] and water, and whatever else is visible in the 
world, if of these any one were different from another, that is, different in its 
own nature, instead of undergoing numerous transformations and changes 
while still remaining really the same, they could not be mixed together, nor 
could one either help or harm another, nor could any plant spring out of the 
earth, nor could an animal or anything else be born, if these were not so con- 
stituted as to be the same. But all these things arising by change from the 
same [substance] become now one thing, now another, and return again to the 
same [Diels, Vorsokrat., p. 334, B 2]. 


This one substance he maintains is intelligent. 


For without intelligence such a division of things would not be possible 
as to have proper measures of all things, of winter and summer, night and day, 
rain and wind and pleasant weather [Diels, Vorsokrat., p. 335, B 3]. 

Besides these things, then, are these strong proofs. For men and the other 
animals, breathing, live by the air [déjp]. And this is to them soul [yvxy] and 
intelligence [vdénoxs], as will be shown clearly in this writing, and if this be taken, 
they die and intelligence ceases [Diels, Vorsokrat., p. 335, B 4]. 

And it seems to me that that which has the intelligence is that which is 
called by men the air [6 dyp], and that by it all men are governed and control 


t Ibid., pp. 293-323. 
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all things. For to me it seems itself to be God, and to go everywhere and 
to dispose all things and to be in everything. And there is nothing whatever 
that does not share in it, and yet nothing that is different from another thing 
shares in it in the same way as that other, but there are many forms both of 
the air itself and of its intelligence. For it has many modes of existence, being 
both warmer and colder, drier and wetter, more stable and with swifter motion, 
and many other differences there are, and boundless variations of taste and 
color. But of all animals the soul [yvyxy] is the same, air warmer than that 
outside in which we are, yet far colder than that which is near the sun [Diels, 
Vorsokrat., p. 335, B 5]. 

In the view of Diogenes, therefore, the ultimate principle of 
existence is a substance, air, which we, with our modern definitions 
of things, would consider material, and which he himself so defined, 
describing it as warmer or colder, wetter or drier, and comparing 
it in temperature with the air outside of us; yet, on the other hand, 
he ascribed to this substance intelligence, omnipresence, and 
omnipotence. The human soul he regarded as a portion of the 
total universal substance. His name for it was anp, and apparently 
he never called it rvedua. 

Democritus, a younger contemporary of Diogenes, was an 
atomist, who affirmed that soul and mind, yx7 and pois, were 
identical, and consisted of material atoms, resembling the atoms of 
fire. His doctrine of God is not easy to discover. Cicero says 
that he called the atoms of mind (principia mentis) God, and 
Stobaeus that he found mind, which is God, in the sphere-shaped 
fire. Probably, therefore, as Zeller maintains, he meant by God 
neither a personal being nor a single being at all, but simply the 
ultimate soul-stuff out of which reason eventually arises." 


See Adam, Religious Teachers, p. 268; Aristotle i. 405a. 9 ff., quoted in Diels, 
Vorsokrat., p. 369; Cicero De nat. deor. i. 43. 120. We should scarcely need to refer 
to Democritus, but for the passage ascribed to him by Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 
vi. 168, quoted in Diels, Vorsokrat., p. 394, 3: «at 6 Anudxpiros duolws roinrhs 5é dooa 
perv Ov ypddy wer évOove.acpod Kal iepod mvevuaros, kada xdpta éorly: ‘And Democ- 
ritus likewise says that whatever things a poet writes with inspiration and sacred 
spirit, are sure to be beautiful.” 

From all that we know of Democritus it would seem that he could have no place 
in his philosophy for a lepdv rvedua. If Clement is not in error in ascribing the words 
to him, one would have to suppose that Democritus is here employing for the moment 
language out of harmony with his general scheme of things, and using the word in a 
popular sense. Even thus, however, the passage would vouch for a use of lepdv 
wvedua in the time of Democritus. But the absence of any other evidence for such a 
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So far, then, as the evidence which we have been able to uncover 
shows, in the fifth and sixth centuries B.c., before the days of 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, the idea had already been advanced 
that the ultimate source of all things is air, which was conceived 
on the one side as a material something, yet to which, on the other, 
was ascribed intelligence and power. By some this was said to 
be God, and of this the human soul was said to be composed. 

On the other hand, it is to be noted that wvedua was also often 
used in the sense of air, and Xenophanes had said even in the sixth 
century that the yux7 was rvedua (American Journal of Theology, 
October, 1913, p. 570); yet none of the pre-Socratic writers seems, 
taking the next step, to have used mvedya for the ultimate basis 
of things or to have said distinctly that God was mvedua or mveidua 
God. 

Aristotle adopted from the Ionic philosophers the doctrine of 
the four elements (crotxeia), earth, water, air, and fire, correspond- 
ing to the dry and the wet, the cold and the hot. He added, 
however, a fifth, the aether, which fills celestial spheres." But the 
elements were not in Aristotle’s view sufficient to account for the 


universe. They, the four at least, are matter, #An, and inert, 
and constitute the passive element. The active power is God, the 
Creator, who acts upon matter according to his own plan and for 


conception or usage in this period and the fact that the language comes to us through 
a Christian author writing centuries later make another explanation more probable. 
A comparison of the language which Plutarch quotes from Epicharmus with that 
which Clement ascribes to him (see American Journal of Theology, October, 1913, p. 
569, where the passages are treated as distinct sayings of Epicharmus) strongly sug- 
gests that Clement and Plutarch are quoting the same passage and that Clement’s 
phraseology is in part a Christianizing paraphrase of Epicharmus. It is not improb- 
able that a similar thing has happened in his quotation from Democritus. In Dio 
Chrysostom 36.1 (Ilepi ‘Ouspov) occurs the statement: ‘O uév Anudxperos rept ‘Ouhpov 
nov obrws: “Ounpos dicews Kaxdv Oeatotons éréwy xbcpov érexrhvato wavrolwy ws 
ovk évov dvev Oelas cal daimovlas picews olrw cada xal copa trn épydcacba. It is 
possible, not to say highly probable, that Dio and Clement (Strom. vi. 168) are 
quoting from the same passage and that Dio, uninfluenced by Christian ideas, reflects 
the terminology of Democritus more accurately than Clement, and in particular that 
the words kal iepod mveduaros are paraphrastic rather than literal. On the basis 
of this passage alone it would be unsafe to conclude that the expression lepdv rvedua 
was used by Democritus or that it was current in his day. The expression Oeiov 
wvedua in the pseudo-Platonic dialogue, Axiochus, will be discussed later. 


1 Arnold, Roman Stoicism, p. 60, who, however, cites no evidence from Aristotle. 
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the achievement of his own purpose. It is from Aristotle that the 
conception of the inertness, deadness of matter, received its chief 
impulse. 

But Aristotle also had much to say concerning mvedua, by which 
he meant, in general, air (4#p) in motion, or breath. But, as we 
have seen (American Journal of Theology, October, 1913, p. 572), 
in one notable passage he says that veda is used of the substance, 
vital and generative (€upvxos kai yoviyos), which is in all plants 
and animals, and permeates all things. Just how this statement 
is to be adjusted to his doctrine that the yvx7 is an entelechy, or, 
as we may very freely translate it, a function, of the body, having 
no existence apart from it, and, on the other hand, to his doctrine 
of the four or five elements, is not clear. Remembering the previous 
use of anp and mvedua as synonymous terms, and recalling Plato’s 
apparent distinction between dnp and mvedyua, the latter denoting 
the former in motion, we might be disposed to think that Aristotle 
meant by vedua one of the four elements, ap, but dnp in a special 
form or condition. And recalling that Aristotle ascribed soul, 
yvux7, to plants and animals, as he here does mvedua, we should be 
disposed to think that he would agree to Xenophanes’ assertion 
that the yvx7 is mvedua, meaning by mvedya, however, not mere 
transitory breath, but vital soul-stuff. Nor in view of the irrecon- 
cilable differences in Aristotle’s doctrine of the voids and the yux7 
are these discrepancies in his idea of the yvx7 and the mvedua too 
great to be ascribed to him. Yet we must also reckon with the 
possibility that in speaking of mvedua, the universal vital and 
generative substance, he was describing the doctrine of some 
contemporary rather than his own. What we clearly know, then, 
is that in Aristotle’s day rvedyua was used by someone of vital and 
generative soul-stuff; or perhaps we should say life-stuff, since 
it is in all plants and animals, a sort of soul-protoplasm. 

But it must not be overlooked that Aristotle speaks of this 
mvedua as permeating all things. If this language be taken at its 
face value, then he or the writers whose doctrine he is here reporting 
made mve}ya—vital and generative—the informing principle of all 
things. This is pan-pneumatism, though not, perhaps, pantheism. 
For neither do those whom Aristotle is quoting, if quoting he is, 
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nor Aristotle himself say either that zvedua is God, or that God is 
rvevua. 

With this rapid survey of pre-Aristotelian theories of the ulti- 
mate substance of things before us, and recalling the exhibit of the 
usage in classical writers of mvedua, yxy, and capt (American 
Journal of Theology, October, 1913, pp. 563-98), we may proceed 
to a general classification of the usage of these words in the post- 
Aristotelian Greek writers to the beginning of the first century A.D. 


I. TNEYMA 


1. Wind, whether a gentle breeze or blast. 
Polyb. Hist. i. 44. 4: wn ov rots rodepios rd ris Bias Tov 
mvevbparos cuyKkarevéxOwour. 


Lest they should be carried along with the enemy by the force of the wind. 


See also Epicurus' Epist. ii. too (occurring several times), 105, 
106, 115; Polyb.? Hist. i. 48. 5, 8; 60. 6; x. 10. 4; Dion. Hal.? i. 
15- 39; 52-54; 72- 53- 

2. Air, tenuity rather than motion being the chief character- 
istic thought of. 

Polyb. Hist. xxiv. 8d: Ov phy adda kopicavres airév eis rv 
Kadovpevoyv Onoavpor, oixknua xarayevov ore veda AapPavor obTE Has 
eEwbev, obre Oipas Exov . . . . &raiba xarerto. 

Bringing him into the so-called treasury, which was a subterranean 
chamber which received neither air nor light from without and which had no 


doors . . . . there they set him down. [See also Epicur. Epist. i. 63, cited 
below under Epicurus.]} 


Kindred with this sense, being rather an extension of applica- 
tion than a change of meaning, is the use of wvedya inclusively to 
denote gas, air, aether in Pseudo-Hippocrates, [epi vody (ed. 
Littre, Vol. VI, p. 94), which perhaps belongs to this period: 
Ilvebpara 5 ra wey & Toiot capac pica xadéovra, Ta 5é Ew TaY 
TwUaTwY anp aay yap 76 perakd yijs Te kai obpavyod rvebparos 
éurdedv éorw "AAG why HAlov Te Kal ceAHvns Kal dorpwr ddds 
ba Tov rvebpards éorev. 


* Usener, Epicurea (Leipzig, 1887). 
2In Scriptorum Graecorum Bibliotheca (Paris, 1839-85). 
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3. In a distinctly vital sense, signifying breath of life (loss of 
which is death), or life, or, even more generally, the primeval 
principle or basis of life, soul-stuff. 

Polyb. Hist. xiii. 1a. 2: &romwov yap elvar wodeuodvras pév kai 7d 
veda mpotecbar xapw THs Tav Téxyvwy daodadias, Bovevopévovs be 
pndéva rovetcbar Adyor Tov pera Tabra xpdvov. 


He said it was absurd to wage war and to yield up their very life-breath 
for the sake of their children’s safety, and yet when taking counsel to take no 
account of the future. 


On a similar passage in Pseudo-Demos. Declam. fun., see under 
yuxn, 1, below. Cf. also Plut. De primo frig. 2. 5: ot 5 Zrwrxoi cal 
7d rvedua Aéyovow éy Trois chpact Tay Bpehav TH repupbter cropodabat, 
kal peraBadrov & dicews yiverbar yxy (cited in Zeller, Stoics, 
Epicureans and Sceptics, p. 213). 

By metonymy, energy, vigor, forcefulness. 

Dion. Hal. (Usener and Rademacher, Dionysii Hal. Opuscula, 
I, 170): Gypuxdbs éorw 4 dvadexros abrod cal ob rabnrixh mvebpards 
Té, oO} wadtora Set trois évaywricts Adyous, éXaxiorny Exovea poipar. 

Lifeless is his speech and both unimpassioned and almost devoid of 
energy, which is pre-eminently necessary to forensic discourse. 


The parallelism of the two expressions &yvxos and wvebparos .. . . 
éhaxiorny éxovea potpay seems to imply that in the latter part of 
the first century B.c. yvx7 and mvedua, both having the meaning 
life, could both be used by metonymy for energy (of speech). It 
does not follow, nor is there evidence to show that mvedua was at 
this time used as an individualizing name for the human soul. 

4) A demon. 

Dion. Hal. i. 31. 28: rds uev yap wdds Kadodor ‘Pwyato xapyeva, 
tiv 5& yuvaika rabrny dyoroyovo. daiuoviw mvebyatt Kardoxerov 
yevouevny Td. wéd\dovra oupBaivey rw wrHBer dv’ wWdis mpodeyeuw. 

The Romans call the odes carmina, and confess that this woman being 


possessed by a demonic spirit foretells to the multitudes by an ode the things 
that are to happen. 


This usage is attested by LXX (I Sam. 16:23; I Kings 22:21, 
etc.) for an earlier period than Dion. Hal., and it is quite possible 
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that it was current among non-Jewish as well as among Jewish 
Greek writers; but the example quoted above is the earliest instance 
that the present investigation has discovered in non-Jewish Greek 
literature. 


Il. vwyYxH 


1. Life, loss of which is death, sometimes of lower animals but 
usually of men. 

Polyb. Hist. v. 34. 10: 6 65&€ mpoepnuévos Bacideds dd\vywpws 
éxaora TovTwy xeipifwy bia Tobs amperets Epwras kal Tas GdOyous Kai 
ouvexets pébas, eixdrws é&v wavy Bpaxel xpovw kal ris Yuxis Gua Kal rijs 
apxijs émtBobdous edpe xal wdeilovs. 


The afore-mentioned king, managing each of these neglectfully on account 
of indecent amours and senseless and continual debauches, naturally found 
in a very short time many plots both against his life and against his throne. 


By a double metonymy yvx7 is used to denote the source of 
the joy of life, or of what is good in life. 

Ps.-Dem.’ Declam. fun. 24: doxe? 5é pot ris Gy eirav ws 4 Tvi€e 
Tav avipav aperh Tis EXAddos Fv Yux} TaAnbes elwety. Gua yap Ta 
Te ToUTWY mvEebuar’ amrnddAGyN TOY olkelwy TwudTwr, kal THs ‘EANGdos 
akiwp’ avypyrat. 


It seems to me, indeed, that if one should say that the valor of such men 
was the soul of Greece one would speak truly, for at the same time that the 
breaths of these men departed from their bodies the reputation of Greece was 
destroyed. 


2. A shade, the soul of man existing after death or departing 
from the body in death. 

Ar. Did. Fr. phys. 39 (cf. Eus. P.E. xv. 20, Diels, Dox., p. 471): 
Eivar 5¢ Yuxiy &v To ddw haciv, 6 kadodow aibépa kai dépa Kixrw epi 
Thy yiv Kal Oadraccar Kal éx rolrwy dvabumacers’ Tas 5 Notas Yoxas 
mpoorepukévar Tabry, doa re &v Cwos elo Kal doar év TH wEpLéxovTL’ 
diapévey yap éxel ras Trav arobavévrwy Yuxds. Evin SE Thy pev Tov 
bdov didvov tas 5é Aowrads oupplyrvcbar ei TedeuTH Els éxeivny. Exew 
5é wacay Yuxiy iyeuovixdy tu év abry, 6 5) wh Kai aloOnois éori Kal 
dpun. 

t Scrip. Gr. Bib. 
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They say there is a soul in the universe, which [universe] they call aether 
and air in a circle* round about the earth and the sea, and there are exhala- 
tions from these. And the other [individual] souls cling to this [universal soul], 
both such as are in living creatures and such as are in the surrounding region. 
For there the souls of the dead live on. Some hold that the soul of the uni- 
verse is eternal and that the others are finally united to it. And every soul, 
they hold, has a ruling part in itself, which is life and perception and impulse. 


Cf. also Diog. Laert. vii. 79. 

3. Soul, as a constituent element of man’s nature; the human 
mind in the larger sense of the word as the seat of emotion, will, 
thought, and character. Sometimes applied with similar force to 
living animals in general, and even to the universe. 

a) Applied to men. 

Epicur. Epist. fr. 200: dagvowddynrov pnéev iyyod Bowens tis 
capxds Body thy Wuxnv. aapKds dé dwn wn TewHy, uh Suljv, py 
pryotv. xal radra ry Yuxp xaderdv wey Kwrdoa, emcopadés Se 
mapakovoa Tis TapayyeAdons picews airy did Tis tpooguods airy 
atrapxeias kad’ jjyépar. 


Regard it as nothing inexplicable that the soul cries out when the flesh 
cries. And the voice of the flesh is not to be hungry, not to be thirsty, not 
to be cold. And it is difficult for the soul to prevent these things [i.e., hunger, 
thirst, and cold], and it is perilous for it day after day to disregard the com- 
mands of nature through the exercise of that autonomy which is inherent in it 
[the soul]. 


Note the intimate relation of soul and flesh (=body), but also 
the autonomy ascribed to the soul. 
Theocr. xvi. 24: dda 7d pev YoxaG, 76 5é Kai Tun dodvar ddfwr. 


But a part [of your money] to your own desire and a part to one of the 
servants give. 


Polyb. Hist. iii. 81. 3: otrw xp kai rods brép trav Sdwy Tpoec- 
T@ras oKxoTwety, ovx Sov Tt TOU GwWuaTos yuuvdy, GAA Tod Tis Yuxijs 
ebxeipwréy Tt mapadaiverat Tod Tay évayTiwy iyyeudovos. 


It behooves commanders to notice, not where some part of the body is 
exposed, but where some part of the mind of the leader of the opposing forces 
appears easy to overcome. 


t The text is corrupt here. 
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Polyb. Hist. iii. 87. 3: davexrnoaro 5& ra TE owpara Kal Tas 
yuxas Tov avipar. 


He revived both the bodies and the souls of the men. 


Polyb. Hist. xx. 4. 7: adW’ dpunoavres mpds eiwxiav kai péas, ob 
povoy Tots cwpaow étedvOnoav, adda Kai rats Yoxais. 


But being eager for feasting and carousals they became enfeebled not only 
in body but also in mind. 


See also Epicur. Phys. 314; Sent. 69, 81 (Wotke, Wiener 
Studien, X); Epist. iii. 122, 128 (passim), 132 (bis); Ethica 417, 
425 (Usener, pp. 59, 62, 161); Theocr. viii. 35; Polyb. Hist. i. 15. 
73 32.8; 35-55 75-3; 81.6, 7; 87. 1; ii. 20. 5; 23.7; 30.7; 53-35 
iii. 9. 7; 12. 5; 63. 1; 81. 3; 87. 3; 90. 4; IV. 21. 4; 54. 3; Vi 
24.9; Vil. 16. 4; Vili. 5. 3; 9. 7; ix. 22. 1, 6; X. 7. 2; 14. 12; 19. 5; 
22. 6; xii. 12b. 2; 23. 2, 5; xiii. 2. T, 25 3- 33 5. 53 xiv. 6. 8; 
8. 8; xv. 4. 12; 16. 4; xvi. 5. 7; xx. 4. 63; 7. 4; 10. 9; xxii 
8. 8; XXv. 9. 2; XXVi. 3. II; XXvii. 10. 2; xxviii. 17a. 2; xxix. 6. 
9, 13, 14, 15; Fr. Gram. g1. Cf. Plut. Non posse suav. 3, p. 1088 
(Usener, p. 281); Stob. Floril. vi. 50 (Usener, p. 284); Dion. Hal. 
i. I. 13, 33; 38. 34; ii. 20. 45; 28. 47; 68. 50; iii. 12. 28; 13. 27; 
19. 34; 21.44; 21.8 (p. 145). 

b) Soul is ascribed to the lower animals. 

Ar. Did. Fr. phys. 39 (cited in Eus. P.E. xv. 20; see Diels, 
Dox., p. 471): Tas 5¢ Tav adpovwr Kal ddoywr Cqwv Yuxds ovvaTdbd- 
AvoGat Tots cwpacw. 


But the souls of the senseless and irrational animals perish with their 
bodies. 


c) Soul is also ascribed to the universe. See Ar. Did. Fr. 
phys. 39, cited under 2 above. 

4. By metonymy, the vital or conscious element in man stand- 
ing for the man himself, Yvx7 is used with the meaning “person.” 

Polyb. Hist. vi. 48. 4: éxarépwv 5€ robrwr dyod ovvdpapdévrwr 
els play Yuxny 7h wodu. 


Each of these [virtues] being combined in one person or one city. 
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See also perhaps Epicurus Eth. 488 (Usener, p. 306); Dion. 
Hal. iii. 30. 11. 






























Ill. xApPz 





1. The soft muscular portion of the body. Instances doubtless 
occurred in this period, though the present study has not discovered 
one. 

2. By synechdoche cdpé (also in the plural) denotes the body, 
or is qualitatively applied to any part of the body, without distinc- 
tion of flesh, skin, and bones. 

Epicur. Sent. iv: ob xpovite 7d ddyodv cuvexds é&v tH capki, 
G\Xa 7d pev Gxpov Tov EXaxLoTov xpdbvoy wapéari, TO 5é wovoy brEpTeEivov 
76 HdduEvoy KaTa TapKa ov TONGS Huépas guuBaiver. ai 5é woAVXpOdrLOL 
Tav appworidv mreovatov Exovor 7d Hdduevov ev TH GapKi } wep Td 
ad-yoor. 


Pain does not last continuously in the flesh; but its climax continues a 
very short time, and that degree which only just outweighs the pleasure in 
the flesh exists not many days, and in long-continued illnesses the pleasure 
is more than the pain. 






See also Epicur. Sent. xviii, xx (bis)'; li?; Eth. 408. 

With this general exhibit of the usage of this period before us, 
we may now pass to consider the views of particular schools of 
thought. 





EPICURUS AND THE EPICUREANS 





Epicurus was born in 341 B.c., and entered upon his work as a 
teacher of philosophy while Aristotle was still living. But he was 
far from being a disciple of Aristotle, or of his great predecessors, 
| Socrates and Plato. In the fundamental features of his philoso- 
phy he was rather a follower of Democritus. 
| The following passages will suffice to show those elements of 
his thought with which we are most concerned: 

Epist. i. 39-41: GAG pay kal 7d way éore Compara Kal rémos>" ow- 
para wey yap ws ear, arn } alcOnots éml ravTwy paprupel, Kal’ jv 
dvayKaiov 7d &dndov TH AoYLO UG Tekuaiperbal, SoTEp TpoEirov. Toros 
5é ei ut} Hv, dv Kevdv kal xwpay kal dvadq dbow dvouatouer, odk dy elxe 


1 Usener, Epicurea (Leipzig, 1887). 





2 Wotke, Wiener Studien, X. 
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Ta owpara Srov hy obbe bu’ ob} éxwvetro, kabawep padiwerar Kwwobpeva. 
mapa 5¢ Taira oifey obd’ érwonPavar divarar obre TwepiAnmTiKGs obre 
avahoyws Tots repiAntrots, dca Kal’ ddas dicers AayBavoper Kai pu) ws 
Ta TOUTWY GUUTT@paTa H guUBEBnKdTa Aéyouev. Kai phy Kal Tov cwua- 
Tav Ta wey éort ovyKpices, Ta 8’ é Gv ai ovyxpices remolnvra’ Taira 
5é éorw Groua Kal dyeraBrnra, elrep wh wédAdKeL wayra eis 7d wh Sv 
pbapnocerbat add’ ioxbew ri bropévew éy rots duadboeot Tav ovyKpicewy, 
wAnpn THY piow byra, obk éxovta bry H Stws SrarvOnoera. Gore ras 
dpxas arouovs dvayKaiov elvar cwudrwv dboers [Usener, p. 6]. 


But the universe consists of bodies and place. For that it is bodies 
common-sense itself testifies, and by this it is necessary that whatever is obscure 
should be attested to the reason, as I have said before. But if there were no 
space, which we call also empty, and place and intangible existence, bodies 
would not have where to be, or through which to move, whereas it is evident 
that they do move. And aside from these nothing can be known either by 
apprehension or by analogy with things that can be apprehended. We are 
speaking of things that we receive according to their whole natures and not 
of the essential attributes or accidental qualities of these. And indeed of the 
bodies, some are compounds and some are the things of which the compounds 
are made. And the latter are atoms and are unchangeable, if so be all things 
are not to be turned by destruction into non-existence but have strength to 
continue to be something in the dissolution of the compounds, being full in 
respect to their nature, there being no means or method by which they can 
be dissolved. So that the first beginnings must be indivisible, corporeal 
entities." 


Epist. i. 63-65: Mera 6 raira de? cuvopav avadépovra émi ras 
aicOnces Kai Ta 7a0n (otrw yap 7 BeBarorarn mioris éora), Ste 7 
Wux? TQyua éore Aewropepes Tap’ bdov 76 GOpo.cua TapecTapyévor, Tpoc- 
eubepéorarov dé mvebpari Oepuod tia Kpaow éxovrt al my wey TobTH 
mpoceupépes, Ty 5é TolTw, éwi 5é rod [read: 5€ rov] pyépovs odd 
mwapadrayn e&dndds TH AEtToOuEpeia Kal airy robrwv, cuprabes be 
Tour uaddov kal To otTa GOpoicuart’ rodro 5é way ai duvvdyers THs 
Wuxis duayov kal ra 7G0n Kai ai edxuvnoia Kai ai dravonoes Kai dy 
orepouevor OvnoKouev. Kal phy kal dre exer ) Wux? Tis aidOnoews Thy 
mwreiorny airiav, det xaréxewv * ob phy eiAnder Gv tabrny, ei yh bd Tod 
Aoirod GOpoicuaros éoreyaveTd ws. 7d dé Aovrdy GPpoicua TapacKev- 
acav éxeivn Thy aitiay rabrny pereiAnde Kai abrd Trowbrov cvprraparos 


t Cf. Hicks, Stoics and Epicureans, p. 220. 
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map’ éxelyns, ov pévro. wavTwv Gv éxeivn Kéxrntar’ 6d amaddayeions 
Tis Puxijs obk exer Hv aicOnow. ob yap aird év éauTe@ rabrny éxéxrnTo 
thy Sivamy, add’ Erepov dua ovyyeyernuévoy abr@ mapeckedater, 6 did 
Ths ouvredcobeions wepi aird Suvdyews Kara THY Kivnow obyrrwpya 
algO@nrixdy eis amoredody éauvT@ amedidov Kara Tiv dyodpnow kal 
ovprabevay Kal éxeivw, nab wep elrov. 51d 5) Kal é&vuTapxovea 4 Wux7} 
ovdérore Gov Tiwds pépovs axndAdayyuevou avacOnrnger’ dN’ & ay 
kai tavrns EvvaréAnrar Tod oreyatovros Avbévtos ef 6’ Sdov ei TE Kal 
pépous Twos, day wep diapéry eer rv alcOnow’ [Usener, p. 109]. 

And it is necessary after these things to take a comprehensive view of 
things that refer to the sensations and the feelings (for thus will the firmest 
confidence arise) , because the soul is a body composed of fine particles, scattered 
through the whole organism, most like to air [avevpari], having a certain 
mixture of heat, in some ways resembling this and in some ways that, and in 
one part endowed with extreme mobility by reason of the fineness of the 
particles of which it is composed, and responsive especially to this part, but 
also to the remainder of the organism. And the powers of the soul pervade 
all this organism and so also do the feelings and the emotions and the thoughts, 
and all those things being deprived of which we die. And that it is the soul 
that chiefly has the power of sensation, it is necessary also to hold. Yet it 
would not have obtained this power if it had not been somehow protected by 
the remainder of the organism. But the remainder of the organism having 
given to it [the soul] this power received also itself from it [the soul] a share 
of such property, yet not of all of which it [the soul] is possessed. Therefore 
when the soul departs the organism has no power of sensation. For it did not 
itself possess the power in itself, but another born with it imparted it to it, 
for this other [the soul] through the power that is generated in its environment 
immediately producing a capacity for sensation by motion, imparted it also 
to the other, as was possible because of their coterminousness and sympathy, 
as I have said. Therefore while the soul exists it will never cease to be sensi- 
tive, because some other part is taken away. But whatever of it perishes 
along with the destruction of that which covers it, whether it be the whole 
or some part that is destroyed, if it but remain it will have the power of sensa- 
tion? 

Plut. Epit. i. 3 (Diels, Dox., p. 285): "Enixoupos ... . dpxas 
elvat Tay bvTwY THpaTa Oyw OewpnTa, auéroxa KEvod, ayévnra, aét- 
adpbapra, [ra] obre Opavobivas Suvdpeva obre GdNoWwHAvaL. 

Epicurus said that the principles of things are bodies perceptible to reason 


non-spatial, unoriginated, indestructible, incapable either of being broken 
down or of being altered. 


2 Cf. Hicks, Stoics and Epicureans, p. 264. 
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Hippolyt. Phil. 22 (Diels, Dox., p. 571): ‘Emixoupos 5¢ oxeddv 
évavtiav maou ddtay ero, apxas wiv Tov Sdwv iwéero arépous Kai 
Kevov, Kevoy yey Oloy Torov Tay écopéevwv, aTouous 5é THY UAnr, € Hs Ta 
mavra. é€k dt Trav arouwy cuveNovody yevéobar kal tov Ody kai Ta 
oroxeia Kal ra év abroits ravra kal (wa Kal GAda, ws undey pre 
ouveoravat, ei uh x Tov aroywr ein. . . . . Tas d¢ Puxas Tov avOpwrwv 
AbecOar Gua Tots cwuacw, Gorep Kal ovyyevaoba: airois rifera. 
alua yap airas elvar, ob éeNOdvros 7} Tparévros dwodAVGAaL Sov Tov 
a&vOpwrov. 


Epicurus, however, lays down an opinion opposed to nearly all others. 
He assumes the principles of all things to be atoms and space; space is the 
place of things that are to exist, and atoms are the matter from which all 
things [are made]. And from the concourse of the atoms come into existence 
both God and the principles, and all the things in them, both living and other- 
wise, so that nothing either comes into existence or continues to exist unless 
it be from the atoms. .... And the souls of men perish along with their 
bodies just as, he holds, they were also born with them. For they are them- 
selves blood, which if it departs or is changed the whole man is destroyed. 


These passages bring out the central elements of Epicurus’ 
system of thought. The ultimate realities of existence are atoms, 
space, and motion. Bodies are either these atoms, themselves 
unchangeable and indestructible, or the compounds of these. 
Other than bodies and space there are no existences. And the 
only incorporeal thing is space. 

Epicurus makes frequent mention of the yvx7, often in asso- 
ciation with, and in distinction from, cya; yvxn and capa to- 
gether constituting man. But yvx7 is no exception to the general 
principle that everything but space is corporeal; for it also is a 
body composed of fine particles, dispersed all over the organism, 
most closely resembling wind (or air), having a certain admixture 
of heat." Those, therefore, that say that the body is incorporeal 
talk foolishly.2 What he meant by the predicate c@ya is apparently 
expressed with essential correctness in the statement of Plutarch that 
Epicurus ascribed to body not only size and shape, as Democritus 


* Cf. also Aétius iv. 4. 6, p. 390 D (Plut. iv. 4. 3), cited by Usener, p. 217: Ert- 
xoupos Siueph Thy Yuxhy, 7d pev Aoyixdy Exoveay ev TP Odpax: xabSpupyévor, 7d 5é Adovyor 
xa’ Sdnv rhy cbyxpiow Tod cwparos Sieorappévor. 


2 Loc. cit. med. 
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did, but also weight." According to Aétius, the Epicureans did not 
ascribe souls to the plants.? 

IIvedua Epicurus seems commonly to have used in the sense of 
“air,” “breath,” or “wind.” Nor does he use the term in any 
specifically different sense when he says that the soul resembles 
breath (or wind) with a certain admixture of heat (avedyari 
Oepyod twa Kpdow éxortt),4 or when, according to Aétius, quoted 
by Plutarch and Stobaeus,‘ he says that “the soul is a mixture of 
four things, one that is of fire-like quality, and one air-like, and one 
wind-like (avevparixés), and the fourth a certain unnamable some- 
thing, in which is the power of sensation, and of these four the 
mvedua produces motion, and the ap quiet, and the depydy the 
apparent heat of the body, and the unnamable element, the power 
of sensation that is in us, for in none of the named elements is 
there sensation.’’> By its mention of the fourth unnamed element 
in which is contained the power of perception, this statement might 
seem at first sight to ascribe to the soul an element of immateriality. 
But the unequivocal and repeated assertion that nothing except 
space is incorporeal and that all bodies are atoms or composed of 
atoms compels the conclusion that even the fourth element is 
corporeal, though, no doubt, of the finest and most impalpable 
matter. And this in turn emphasizes the materiality of the ele- 
ment zvedya, for while to the unnamed element, itself corporeal, is 
ascribed perception, to the rvedua motion only is imputed. 

* Usener, p. 196, ll. 1 ff.; cf. Epist. i. 54. where Epicurus says expressly that the 


atoms have none of the qualities of visible things except shape and weight and size. 
See also Gram. Byz., cited by Usener, p. 222. 


2Plut., cited by Usener, p.:216: of EZrwiKol 52 cal "Emcxovpeo ok Eupuxa (ra 
urd). Tivd yap Puxijs dpunrixs elvac cal érOuunrixfjs, Twa 5é Kal Noyexhs: Ta Se pura 
abroudrws mws xiweioOar, ob da Yuxfjs. But the latter part of the statement is prob- 
ably Stoic rather than Epicurean. 


3 Usener, pp. 44-49, passim. 
4 Usener, p. 10, ll. 18 f. 


5 Usener, p. 218, ll. 20 ff. Brieger, Epikurs Lehre von der Seele, contends (pp. 9 ff.) 
that Epicurus’ fourth element was “Geist.” But he seems to mean by this only 
that to this element Epicurus ascribes the attributes of “spirit.” He adduces, at any 
rate, no linguistic evidence that Epicurus called the fourth element rvedya. In fact, 
as shown above, Epicurus expressly distinguished the fourth element, which furnishes 
the power of sensation, from the mvedya. 
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The soul, composed of the most impalpable elements, is held 
together by the coarser elements that make up the body, and at 
death perishes as completely as the body, indeed, by its nature is 
more quickly dissipated. 

Yaya is, as indicated above, used in a broader and a narrower 
sense. As a general philosophic term it signifies that which has 
extension and weight, and is applicable as a predicate to all exist- 
ences except space. See Epic. Epist. i. 39-41, in Usener, pp. 6 f.; 
Hicks, p. 220; also Epist. i. 68, in Usener, p. 22. In the narrower 
sense it is a complementary term to yvx7, denoting the tangible 
and visible element of man. See Epist. iii. 127-31, in Usener, 
pp. 62 ff.; Hicks, p. 170. | 

LYapt is with Epicurus most commonly a synonym for gpa in 
the narrower sense, viz., as complementary to the yvx7; though 
for some reason he seemed to prefer to use cap& with d:avora and 
oGya with yYux7. The odpé has no ethical significance; for, in 
the first place, the line between good and bad runs not between 
the oapt and the yx, but across the experiences of both, and 
between pain and pleasure; and secondly, this distinction itself 
is not ethical but hedonistic. It is true that Epicurus assigned a 
higher value to the pleasures of the mind than to those of the body,? 
but this was not an antithesis but a gradation, and even thus not 
of things ethical but of pleasures. If the usage of Epicurus con- 
tributed in any way to the development of an ethical sense of the 
word capé, it must have been, not because he himself or his fol- 
lowers made odpé the root of evil, but in part because he, first 
apparently of Greek writers, used it as a familiar substitute for 
oGpa, and in part because his opponents, recoiling from his hedonism 
and ascribing to him not wholly unjustly the doctrine that ulti- 
mately all pleasure is a thing of the flesh, recoiled also from this 
term, flesh, as an evil thing. 

Wvx7 differs therefore from caép~ and o&ya in two respects. 
First, as in Greek writers generally, c@ua and capt are phenomenal 
terms, yvx7 primarily a functional term. The céya is a visible, 
tangible, ponderable entity. The yYvx7 is the name, inherited by 

* Sent. iv, xviii, xx; Usener, pp. 72 ff.; Hicks, pp. 185 ff. 

2 See especially Sent. xx. 
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Epicurus from his predecessors and more or less foreign to his 
philosophy, but too convenient to be altogether dispensed with, 
for that in man by virtue of which he feels, perceives, acts. It is 
true that by ascribing to the body also feeling, and by making the 
yux7 also corporeal, the distinction between Yvx7 and cGya is made 
less sharp than in previous writers. Yet it remains that yox7 
carries with itself, as a part of its definition, the power of percep- 
tion—the affirmation of corporeality not being reached by analysis 
of the meaning of the word, but affirmed as a dogma by the Epi- 
cureans—while, on the other hand, c@yua by definition has size, 
shape, and weight, and the ascription of psychical functions to it 
is a synthetic, not an analytic, judgment. The two terms differ, 
in the second place, in that, while the yuvx7 is cGpa, in the sense that 
it is composed of atoms, and has the essential qualities of a c@pa, 
yet it is composed of finer particles than those that compose the 
oGpa in the narrower sense, i.e., the capé. 

We find no trace in Epicurus of rvedya as a predicate of God, 
though such an affirmation would really have been less inconsistent 
with the fundamentals of his philosophy than his assertion that the 
gods are imperishable. For while as an atomist he might have 
found room for gods composed of pneumatic atoms, he could not 
consistently explain why they should not, like men, eventually 
perish by dissolution. 

Among the influential followers of Epicurus was Metrodorus 
(330-203). He was perhaps even more unequivocal than Epicurus 
in his assertions that the seat of pleasure was in the flesh, and 
perhaps used capt as the synonym of o@ya more freely. But the 
quotations which we have from his writings are so brief as to indicate 
with certainty no more than that he was in essential agreement in 
doctrine and use of words with Epicurus. Thus while Plutarch (Non 
posse suav. 4,6, pp. 1089 D, 1ogo f.) ascribes to Epicurus the doctrine 
that the healthy condition of the flesh (capé) and the firm expecta- 
tion of this give the highest and surest joy to those who are able 
to reason, Clement of Alexandria (Strom. ii. 131) imputes to Metro- 
dorus the question: What good of the soul (yvx7) is there other 
than a healthy condition of the flesh and the firm expectation of it ? 
But Plutarch also says (Adv. Colot. 30, p. 1125 B) that Metrodorus 
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says that all the good and wise and excellent devices of the soul 
(yvx7n) exist for the sake of the pleasure that is according to the 
flesh (rijs xara capxa Hdovas évexa) and the hope of the same, and 
every work is vain which does not contribute to this end. 

In another passage (Non posse suav. 3, p. 1087 D) Plutarch 
ascribes the same words to Metrodorus but substitutes belly 
(yaprnp) for flesh (capt). These differences warn us not too con- 
fidently to deduce from later writers exact conclusions as to the 
vocabulary and verbal usage of either Epicurus or Metrodorus. 
See Koerte, “ Metrodori Epicurei Fragmenta,” in Jahrbiicher fiir 
Philologie, Suppl. Band 17 (Leipzig, 1890), pp. 531-97; especially 
pp. 540 ff. 

That the Epicureans did not differ widely among themselves 
in usage may be inferred with some degree of confidence from the 
fact that in the first century B.c. Lucretius is still in essential agree- 
ment with his master Epicurus. His chief peculiarity is that he 
introduces a distinction between animus and anima, covering by 
these terms what Epicurus expressed by yvx7 alone. The follow- 
ing extracts from the third book of his great poem will sufficiently 
illustrate his view (De rerum natura iii): 

Now I say that mind [animus] and soul [anima] are held in union one with 
the other, and form of themselves a single nature, but that the head, as it were, 
and lord in the whole body is the reason [consilium], which we call mind 
[animus] or understanding [mens], and it is firmly seated in the middle region 
of the breast. For here it is that fear and terror throb, around these parts 
are soothing joys; here then is the understanding [mens] and the mind [animus]. 
The rest of the soul [anima], spread abroad throughout the body, obeys and 
is moved at the will and inclination of the understanding [mens]... . . 

This same reasoning shows that the nature of mind and soul is bodily. 
For when it is seen to push on the limbs, to pluck the body from sleep, to change 
the countenance, and to guide and turn the whole man—none of which things 
we see can come to pass without touch, nor touch in its turn without body— 
must we not allow that mind and soul are formed of bodily nature? More- 
over, you see that our mind suffers along with the body, and shares its feelings 
together in the body. If the shuddering shock of a weapon, driven within and 
laying bare bones and sinews, does not reach the life, yet faintness follows, and 
a pleasant swooning to the ground, and a turmoil of mind which comes to pass 
on the ground, and from time to time, as it were, a hesitating will to rise. 
Therefore it must needs be that the nature of the mind is bodily, since it is 
distressed by the blow of bodily weapons. 
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Now of what kind of body this mind is, and of what parts it is formed, I 
will go on to give account to you in my discourse. First of all I say that it is 
very fine in texture, and is made and formed of very tiny particles. That this 
is so, if you give attention, you may be able to learn from this. Nothing is 
seen to come to pass so swiftly as what the mind pictures to itself coming to 
pass and starts to do itself. Therefore the mind bestirs itself more quickly 
than any of the things whose nature is manifest for all to see. But because 
it is so very nimble, it is bound to be formed of exceeding round and exceeding 
tiny seeds, so that its particles may be able to move when smitten by a little 
impulse. For so water moves and oscillates at the slightest impulse, seeing 
it is formed of little particles, quick to roll... .. 

This fact, too, declares the nature of the mind, of how thin a texture it is 
formed, and in how small a place it might be contained, could it be gathered 
in a mass; that as soon as the unruffled peace of death has laid hold on a man, 
and the nature of mind and soul has passed away, you could discern nothing 
there, that sight or weight can test, stolen from the entire body; death pre- 
serves all save the feeling of life, and some warm heat. And so it must needs 
be that the whole soul is made of very tiny seeds, and is linked on throughout 
veins, flesh, and sinews; inasmuch as, when it is all already gone from the whole 
body, yet the outer contour of the limbs is preserved unbroken, nor is a jot 
of weight wanting. .... 

Nevertheless we must not think that this nature is simple. For it is a 
certain thin breath that deserts the dying, mingled with heat, and heat more- 
over draws air with it; nor indeed is there any heat that has not air too mixed 
with it. For because its nature is rare, it must needs be that many first- 
beginnings of air move about in it. Already then we have found the nature 
of the soul to be triple; and yet all these things are not enough to create sensa- 
tion, since the mind does not admit that any of these can create the motions 
that bring sensation [or the thoughts of the mind]. It must needs be then that 
some fourth nature, too, be added to these. But it is altogether without name; 
than it there exists nothing more nimble, nothing more fine, nor made of smaller 
or smoother particles. It first sends abroad the motions that bring sensation 
among the limbs: for it is first stirred, being made up of small shapes; then 
heat receives the motions and the hidden power of wind, and then air; then 
all things are set moving, the blood receives the shock and all the flesh feels 
the thrill; last of all it passes to the bones and marrow, be it pleasure or the 
heat of opposite kind. Yet not for naught can pain pierce thus far within, 
nor any biting ill pass through, but that all things are so disordered that there 
is no more place for life, and the parts of the soul scatter abroad through all 
pores of the body. But for the most part a limit is set to these motions, as 
it were, on the surface of the body: and by this means we avail to keep our 
life [Bailey’s translation, pp. 110-14, passim]. 


[To be concluded in October] 
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In this young science the student is no longer obliged to complain 
of the dearth of material. He is more likely to suffer from the embar- 
rassment of riches, and may be reminded of the old danger of not seeing 
the wood for the trees. Evidence may be found in the group of books 
now on the reviewer’s table, they being only a fragment of what has 
recently come from the press. Some of these frankly profess to give us 
observed phenomena only; others aspire to show the laws of develop- 
ment according to which religious experience has gradually disengaged 
itself from the heterogeneous matter with which in the earlier stages 
of civilization it is inextricably mixed. 

Material for the religion of uncivilized peoples is given us in the 
pamphlet of Dr. Meinhof.' This opens a new series of the Religions- 
geschichtliches Lesebuch. The original work published under that name 
included selections from the various sacred books of the world. The 
present series assumes that religious material may be found in the folk- 
lore of peoples which have not yet a written literature. The specimens 
before us do in fact throw light upon the thinking of the savage. There 
is a rude attempt at a cosmogony, telling how God or a god created 
man and woman, and gave them speckled cows. The gift was with- 
drawn when men began to kill the animals. The only religious element 
in the story is the intimation that the cows are sacred and to kill them 
is a crime. The tales, like fairy stories elsewhere, are concerned with 
dragons and dragon-slayers, with men who are transformed into beasts, 
with witchcraft, magic, and ordeals. Parallel to European usage is the 
application of torture to persons accused of witchcraft in order to extort 
a confession. The line between magic and religion is faintly marked as 
among other peoples at this stage of culture. There is evidence, how- 
ever, of worship of ancestors, of the worship of serpents, and of totemism. 
Rites which may be called religious are performed at the completion of 
a new house, at the beginning of harvest, and at the circumcision of the 
young men, although in all these cases the intention is to drive away the 


 Religionen der schriftlosen Vélker Afrikas. Von Carl Meinhof. Tubingen: 
Mohr, 1913. 46 pages. M. 1.20. 
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demons quite as much as to propitiate the divinities. There is a prayer 
recited at the time of sacrifice, however, in which the divinity is addressed 
as the “man in heaven.”” The phenomena are similar to what we find 
in other regions, and cannot be called new. But it is convenient to have 
them attested from native sources and in this form. 

Savage beliefs concerning the state of the dead are treated at great 
length by Dr. Frazer in his Gifford Lectures.t The author’s method 
is well known from his other works. We find here the same wealth of 
material and also the same insistence upon his own agnosticism. After 
an introductory lecture on method, in which he defines this department 
of science as the embryology of religion, he takes up the savage view of 
death, showing that among many peoples death is not regarded as a 
necessary phenomenon of earthly existence, but is always attributed to 
some external agency, either a malignant spirit or a human sorcerer. 
In the regions treated in this volume there seems also to prevail the 
belief that the soul does not perish at the death of the body but survives 
it, at least for a considerable time. The attempt to conciliate the ghosts 
is the logical result, and this, as is shown, leads in many cases to religion 
in the form of ancestor worship. It is impossible in a mere book notice 
to give an idea of the abundant material here presented to view. 
Lagarde used to say that he was simply the carter who brought building 
materials for those who should erect the building. Dr. Frazer is cer- 
tainly one of the most industrious of our carters. 

Among the attempts to popularize the results of the study of religion 
the Religionsgeschichtliche Volksbiicher deserve a prominent place. One 
of these is before us in Professor Stiibe’s Confucius. In limited compass 
but with admirable clearness the author sums up for us what is known 
of the great teacher. We look upon the picture of a typical Chinese 
with his conservatism, his practical sense, his love of tradition, and his 
evaluation of the social order: “A man of moral power and independent 
will combined with a clear judgment and an acute though well-balanced 
understanding.”’ How far he may be classed with the great religious 
leaders and whether he should not be ranked as a “mere moralist”’ is 
still under debate. The truth seems to be that in religion as in other 


* The Belief in Immortality and the Worship of the Dead. By J. G. Frazer. 
Vol. I. ‘The Belief among the Aborigines of Australia, the Torres Straits Islands, 
New Guinea and Melanesia.” The Gifford Lectures, St. Andrews, 1911-12. London 
and New York: Macmillan, 1913. $3.00. 


2 Confucius. Von Dr. R. Stiibe. (Religionsgeschichtliche Volksbiicher, UI. 
Reihe, 15. Heft.) Tiibingen: Mohr, 1913, 40 pages. M. 1.50. 
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things he accepted the great tradition of his people. Speculation was 
far from his thoughts. To this very fact he owes his influence among 
the Chinese, an influence which recent revolutions do not seem to have 
diminished. 

The book of Professor Moulton is not quite what the title leads one 
to expect.‘ It is not a discussion of the relation of the historic religions 
to the idea of religion or to the universal religion. Nor is it what its 
second title claims, that is, a study of the science of religion pure and 
applied, unless we understand by the words the study of the bearing 
of the science of religion on the work of Christian missions. What an 
attentive reading of the book suggests is that the author fears lest the 
study of religion may in some way hinder the missionary in his work, 
perhaps by cooling the zeal of his supporters at home. He expresses 
the hope that his lectures “may have disarmed some of the very natural 
prejudice which may exist among Christian people when confronted 
with theories of the origin of religion appearing to them to leave out the 
supernatural.’’ No doubt there is room for a careful study of the effect 
of the comparative study of religion on missionary methods, and in what 
this author says many things may help to clear up the confusion of 
thought on this subject. It is unfortunate, however, that at the very 
outset of the book we find inaccuracies which make the reader think that 
the writer has not given sufficient attention to his facts. For example, 
he confuses two separate works when he states that W. B. Smith has 
republished his Vorchristliche Jesus under the title Ecce Deus. On the 
next page Professor Drews is located at Jena instead of Karlsruhe. 
These are slips which one may call trifling, but it is by such that a man 
is apt to be judged. More serious is the question whether the author 
is sympathetic in his interpretation of ancient thought. He says, for 
example, that the disciples of John the Baptist after confessing their sins 
were plunged into the waters of the Jordan, far away from any holy 
place made with hands, “to assure them that even as they had washed 
away the uncleanness of the body so would God cleanse the guilt of the 
penitent soul.” Where does Professor Moulton get this light on the 
mind of John the Baptist? Is it not much more in accord with ancient 
Jewish thought to suppose that the great preacher attributed efficacy 
to the opus operatum? Or, again, when the institution of the Supper 
by Jesus is called “an acted parable”’ is not the realism of ancient con- 
ceptions ignored? Certainly the author of the Fourth Gospel had much 


* Religions and Religion: A Study of the Science of Religion Pure and Applied. 
By James Hope Moulton. New York: Methodist Book Concern. 212 pages. $1.25. 
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more than an acted parable in mind when he spoke of eating the flesh 
and drinking the blood of the Son of Man. In making these criticisms 
I do not wish to underrate the religious warmth which finds expression 
in these lectures, and which will doubtless favorably impress many 
readers. 

Of larger scope than any of the books yet noticed is the work of the 
late Professor von Orelli, the second edition of a book which is already 
known to workers in this field.t The author’s theological position is also 
well known, but has not disagreeably influenced his presentation. Occa- 
sionally we seem to detect a survival from the time when it was supposed 
that traces of a primitive revelation, monotheistic in character, could be 
found among almost all nations. Traditional ideas show themselves 
in the mention of the remarkable oracle of Noah, father of the nations, 
according to which the Indo-European nations (Japhet) should spread 
abroad in the earth, whilst the Semites (Shem) should possess their 
revealed God as their most precious inheritance. 

Since no man can be a specialist in all departments the writer of a 
book of this kind must depend largely upon the labors of others, and this 
author seems to have made diligent and judicious use of the literature 
at his command. Where he ventures on comparative study on his own 
account he is not always happy, as where he affirms that the God of 
heaven held among the primitive Aryans the same dominant place which 
the God of heaven possessed among Semites, and also among the Chinese. 
Unfortunate is the attempt to bring the sacredness of the cow among 
the Hindoos into comparison with the red heifer of the Levitical system. 
The most serious question raised by the book concerns the order of 
arrangement. This is, to be sure, one of the most difficult problems with 
which our science has to deal. Can we find a logical order in which to 
treat the religions of the world, so as to discover a progress from higher 
to lower? Professor von Orelli evidently thinks not. He is prejudiced 
against all evolutionary theories, and does not believe that the phe- 
nomena which we observe among uncilivized races represent primitive 
religion. His own arrangement of the various religions therefore makes 
no attempt at a progressive order, but follows what he supposes to be 
the accepted ethnological scheme, taking up first the Turanians, then the 
Hamites, followed by the Semites (including Israel, Christianity, which, 
however, is passed over with a mere mention, and Islam). Then comes 

t Allgemeine Religionsgeschichte. Von Conrad von Orelli. Zweite Auflage in zwei 


Banden. Bonn: Marcus und Weber, 1913. Published in parts, 2 Marks each. Vol. 
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the Indo-Germanic family, followed by Africans, American Indians, and 
the inhabitants of Australia and the islands of the Pacific. That this 
order is neither logical nor historic must be evident. The religion of the 
uncivilized Mongols and Tartars is interjected between those of the 
Chinese and Japanese. And by leaving the religions of Africa and 
Australia to the last the author debars himself from understanding 
many survivals of earlier ideas and rites which are found even in the 
higher forms of religion. In such a religion as that of the Greeks, for 
example, much light might have been had from such a book as Miss 
Harrison’s Prolegomena, to which we find no reference whatever. 

The high expectations with which we approach any work of Pro- 
fessor Moore are fully met by the one before us." The purpose is clearly 
stated at the beginning: “In the presentation of the several religions, to 
show their relation to race and physical environment and to national 
life and civilization, to trace their history and to discover the causes of 
progress and decline and the influences which have affected them from 
without.” I know of no work which so thoroughly accomplishes these 
objects as this one. It combines abundant learning with philosophic 
breadth of view and both with sympathetic insight. 

By grouping these nine religions in one volume and reserving Juda- 
ism, Christianity, and Islam for separate treatment the author prob- 
ably intends us to accept the fundamental classification of religions under 
the three heads of polydemonism, polytheism, and monotheism. He 
leaves at one side the religions of uncivilized peoples, since they require 
a different method. Whether the polytheistic religions he portrays form 
a graded sequence from lower to higher he does not tell us. But it is 
not without significance that certain survivals from prehistoric faith 
and ritual are more in evidence in China than elsewhere, and on any 
evolutionary theory it is appropriate to begin with this religion. And 
on the same theory the culmination may appropriately be reached with 
the Roman religion. At the same time we are not allowed to forget 
that striking resemblances are found in those regions most remote from 
each other. Thus in regard to the functions of the gods, “the religion of 
China strikingly resembles that of Rome; for a practical people it is 
enough to know what the gods do and what their worshippers have to 
do to secure their favor, without trying to imagine what they are like.” 
A similar parallel is pointed out in connection with the claim of the 


1 History of Religions. By George Foot Moore. Vol. I, China, Japan, Egypt, 
Babylonia, Assyria, India, Persia, Greece, Rome. (‘The International Theological 
Library.”) New York: Scribner, 1913. xiv+637 pages. $2.50. 
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Japanese emperor to be manifest deity, where we are reminded that 
Antiochus IV assumed the title of Epiphanes to express the same claim. 
The semiannual days of purification in Japan are parallel to Ezekiel’s 
semiannual days of atonement. In the ritualistic development of Bud- 
dhism “‘a supernatural virtue is attributed to the performance of the ritual 
as in all high churches.” These resemblances, which are in no case the 
result of borrowing, testify to the unity of religious thinking among the 
most diverse peoples. Did space allow I might quote numerous sen- 
tences which by calling attention to such parallels throw a vivid light 
upon this unity of man’s religious experience. For these the reader must 
go to the book itself. And also for what is perhaps of even greater value, 
that is, the sympathetic treatment of the great religious leaders, Con- 
fucius, Buddha, Zoroaster, Plato, to mention only the most conspicuous. 


HENRY PRESERVED SMITH 


New York 







THE EXCAVATION OF BABYLON 


Few cities have stirred the imagination of men as has Babylon. For 
almost two thousand years this city was-either the political or cultural 
center of Western Asia. To the Hebrews, Babylon was “the glory of 
kingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldeans’ pride” (Isa. 13:19). The size 
of Babylon was proverbial in classical antiquity. When the disgruntled 
Athenian Peisthetairus (in the comedy) left his country and sought his 
fortune among the birds, he recommended to them the construction of 

a rampart, impregnably strong, 
Enormous in thickness, enormously long; 
Bigger than Babylon; solid and tall, 
With bricks and bitumen, a wonderful wall, 

(Aristophanes, Birds, 552 f.) 


from which, as a center, they would be able to regain their empire and 
freedom. We are all familiar with Herodotus’ interest in, and descrip- 
tions of, Babylon and the Babylonians. Upon the forehead of the 
“scarlet woman”’ the Christian seer saw written: ‘Mystery, Babylon 
the Great, the Mother of Harlots and of the Abominations of the Earth” 
(Rev. 17:5). 

When the Assyrian army was overthrown, Nineveh fell, to rise no 
more; even the site of the city was forgotten until modern times. 
Babylon, on the other hand, fell before invading hosts of Hittites, 
Assyrians, and Persians, but always rose again from her ruins. At the 
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beginning of our era the city had almost disappeared, but even “as late 
as the close of the tenth century Ibn Hauqal refers to Babel as ‘a small 
village’”’ (Hilprecht, Explorations in Bible Lands, p. 13). The “Tower 
of Babel” (which, however, was probably not on the site of the ancient 
Babylon, but at Birs, the ancient Borsippa, or some other mound) was 
visited by Benjamin of Tudela, a learned Spanish Jew of the twelfth 
century, by Marco Polo and many other travelers. With the nineteenth 
century began the scientific interest in the ruins of Babylon, soon to be 
followed by excavations. Among those who labored here may be 
mentioned Rich (1811), Layard (1850), Oppert (1852-54), Rassam 
(1878-79). On March 26, 1899, the Germans began the scientific exca- 
vation of the site under the directorship of Robert Koldewey and in 
connection with the Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft. Some idea of the 
magnitude of this task may be gained from a statement in the preface 
to the excavator’s semi-popular book on the results of the excavations 
up to the spring of 1912." “Since the beginning of our excavations at 
Babylon there has been accomplished up to the present time (spring of 
1912) only about one-half of the work which it is necessary or at least 
desirable to do, in spite of the fact that there have been employed daily, 
summer and winter, from 200 to 250 workmen.” 

Although it well deserves it, it is not probable that this work will be 
translated into English, and it seems best, therefore, to make this notice 
more of a résumé than a review. Stress will be laid upon the light 
which the excavations have thrown upon the history, life, and religion 
of the Babylonians rather than upon architectural and topographical 
results. 

That the site of Babylon was inhabited in prehistoric times is shown 
by the stone implements found in the ruins. These include paleolithic 
“saws” of flint and obsidian, stone axes, hammer-heads, etc. Of 
so-called neolithic remains, only one arrow-head was found. Similarly 
at Farah and Surgul no neolithic remains came to light. These objects 
point to a time before the fifth millennium before Christ. Owing to the 
higher water level of modern times, the excavations could not be pushed 
into the lowest strata. The earliest accessible ruins date from the time 
of the First Dynasty, 2225-1926 B.c., and lie in that part of the mound 
called by the Arabs Merkes, that is “metropolis.” Here, then, we have 
the city of the days of Hammurabi. 


* Das wieder erstehende Babylon. Die bisherigen Ergebnisse der deutschen Aus- 
grabungen. Von Robert Koldewey. 2. Auflage. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1913. vii+328 
pages. M. 15. 
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Although they are not as regular as in some modern cities, the streets 
of ancient Babylon were usually fairly straight—a point noticed by 
Herodotus (i. 180), and crossed at right angles. They ran about 16 
degrees west of astronomical north, and the same number of degrees 
north of east. The same orientation was found in the case of the pro- 
cession streets, the inner city walls, and all of the temples, including 
Esagila (see below). With the exception of the procession streets, the 
streets were not usually paved. . 

The Babylonian private house consisted of a main room running 
along the south end of, and opening into, an open court. Everything 
else varied according to circumstances. The number and arrangement 
of additional rooms vary; smaller courts with adjoining rooms may be 
added to the complex; but the court and main room are always the 
essential part of the house. Columns do not appear either in the courts 
or houses until the time when Greek influence begins to be felt. The 
houses were always built of sun-dried mud bricks resting upon founda- 
tions of burnt brick. The walls of the houses of the time of Hammurabi 
were not very thick, but they increase in thickness until the time when 
Babylon reached her zenith under the neo-Babylonian empire. It was 
in this period, as well as in the Persian and Greek epochs following, that 
the city was most thickly populated. In contrast to the older period 
when gardens were common, the houses now stand huddled close together 
along the narrow streets. Of the intervening strata, that of the time of 
Merodach-baladin, Bel-nadin-shum, etc. (ca. 1400-1300 B.C.), shows ruins 
of houses whose walls approached those of the neo-Babylonian period 
in thickness, but the city was not crowded as in the later period. The 
ruins of the houses of the Hammurabi age show the marks of destruction 
by fire, doubtless the work of the invading Hittites (see the January 
number of this Journal, p. 29). In Parthian times, thin-walled houses 
were scattered at a considerable distance from each other over the site of 
the older city. 

Of the Kleinfunde, most of which were found in the Merkes area, that 
is, the main residential section of the city throughout her history, some 
deserve special mention. First come the cuneiform tablets, which were 
found in the different strata from the upper, Greek and Persian, to that 
containing the ruins of the Hammurabi period. Most of the oldest 
tablets (those from the Hammurabi period), as well as many from the 
later epochs, fall into the category of commercial documents. Many of 
the letters were found with their clay envelopes unbroken. Why so large 
a percentage of letters were never opened in antiquity remains a puzzle. 
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Of the non-commercial documents the ““Omen-tablets” form the largest 
group. Except in the case of the largest ones, the tablets seem to have 
been stored in earthen pots. But even after the business transactions 
recorded in these documents had been brought to a close, the tablets 
were not thrown away. The Babylonians seem to have felt a certain 
reverence for that which was written, and consequently, when their 
preservation was no longer necessary for business reasons, they gathered 
together the canceled or broken tablets and carefully buried them in 
caches in the streets or in their houses, thus preserving them for scholars 
of the twentieth century. 

Vases, pots, bowls, and flasks of all descriptions have been found. 
Glazed ware as well as glass beads were common from the earliest to the 
latest times. Koldewey calls attention to the fact that at Farah beads 
of this kind go back beyond the fourth millennium B.c. He sees no 
Egyptian influence until the Sargonid period (ca. 700 B.c.). Toys made 
out of clay, spinning whorls of clay or stone, small terra-cotta ships with 
some animal (probably the Sirrush or dragon) lying in them, hand-mills, 
in all periods consisting of a flat slab of basalt over which was drawn a 
small rubbing-stone, also of basalt, constitute some of the more important 
smaller finds. The Babylonian lamp consisted of a fairly high, wheel- 
turned bowl to which was attached a long, curved, hand-made spout, the 
finished product looking somewhat like a bedroom slipper with the toe 
turned up. The later specimens are glazed. Very few Babylonian 
weapons have been preserved. Only a few short swords, knives, and 
flat lance-blades of bronze were found. A goodly number of arrow- 
heads came to light near the walls and fortifications. The older arrow- 
head was a three-edged piece of bronze which was fitted over the end of 
the arrow-shaft. In the graves, especially, were found large quantities 
of beads—of glass, agate, onyx, crystal, amethyst, etc. In the Sargonid 
and neo-Babylonian periods the Babylonian artisan had developed a 
remarkable finesse, cutting minute figures of animals—toads, turtles, etc., 
or human heads—upon very small pieces of polished agate or other stone. 
Bracelets and anklets of bronze, silver, or iron are numerous. Fre- 
quently from three to five pairs of anklets are found on the bones of the 
lower limbs of burials. Earrings of gold or silver, safety-pins (/fibulae) 
of bronze are common. But finger-rings are not common before the 
Persian period, when they begin to supplant the seal-cylinder, so charac- 
teristic of the Babylonian civilization. Little stone tablets with inscrip- 
tions and drawings upon them served as amulets. No coins appear until 
the time of Darius. Charred remains of grain (and date-seeds) have 
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been found in considerable quantities, but await further study by 
specialists to determine the different species. Fishbones in large quan- 
tities are scattered throughout the ruins, including the lower jaw of a 
species of carp which is still found in the Euphrates today. Bones of 
sheep, cattle, domestic fowls, pigeons, etc., are common. The frequent 
occurrence of the ankle-bones of sheep, as well as bronze casts of them, 
would indicate that the Babylonians, like’ the Romans, used these in 
games. The tusk of the wild boar, with a hole bored in one end, was 
probably used as an ornament—for the harness, perhaps. These finds 
give us a welcome insight into the daily lives of the ancient Babylonians. 
A special study of the images (more than 6,000, including fragments, to 
date) found at Babylon will undoubtedly throw much light upon the 
religion, especially the popular religion, of the Babylonians. Before the 
final word on the walls, fortifications, temples, and procession streets, 
there remains to be said a word about Babylonian burials. 

The Babylonians buried their dead along the city walls, in the streets, 
or in any spot not occupied at the time by a dwelling. The graves were 
sunk from 1 to 2 meters into the earth. The lowest strata (time of 
Hammurabi and successors) contain no sarcophagi. The bodies were 
laid directly into the earth: at most they were wrapped in a reed mat or 
walled in by a few mud bricks. The corpse is almost always stretched 
at full length, and often lies in such a position as to create the impression 
that it was buried in the attitude and place in which life had left it. 
Above these burials are those in which the body was packed, usually in a 
sitting posture, into a coffin made of two large earthenware pots joined 
mouth to mouth. Above these, again, are found clay sarcophagi of 
different shapes into which the corpse was placed in the so-called 
“Hocker” or “Stiilper’’ positions. In the upper, Greek and Parthian, 
strata, the sarcophagi are brick-walled graves into which were placed 
wooden coffins with the dead. The ornaments usually worn during life 
were buried with the dead. In addition numerous earthenware vessels 
—cups and basins in particular—were deposited in the grave. Few 
weapons were found buried with the dead; which is not surprising when 
we remember the peaceful character of the Babylonians. Only a few 
seals and seal-cylinders were found with burials. Evidently these were 
handed on to be used by the next generation. 

The excavations enable us to trace the growth of Babylon from a 
comparatively small city in Hammurabi’s day to the colossal city of 
Nebuchadrezzar (604-561 B.C.) and his successors, the city which made 
such an impression upon Herodotus. However, we cannot go into 
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details. While he admits the possibility of a wall of such dimensions, 
Koldewey does not believe that the figures given by Herodotus are cor- 
rect, but thinks the 480 stadia give the distance around the city instead 
of the length of a side. The outer city wall (built by Nebuchadrezzar) 
consisted of a mud-brick wall 7 meters in thickness, with another wall 
12 meters in front of it, built of burnt brick and 7.8 meters thick. 
Directly in front of this latter wall stood a moat-wall, also of burnt 
brick, 3.3 meters in thickness. Beyond lay the moat, which has not 
yet been excavated. Upon the mud-brick wall arose towers (8.37 
meters wide) at intervals of about 50 meters. This will give some idea 
of the colossal nature of the fortifications of the neo-Babylonian city. 

Some idea of the size of the great temple of Marduk, Esagila, will be 
obtained from the following figures: The temple was rectangular in form; 
its north front measuring 79. 30, its east front 85.80 meters. Inside was 
a court 31.30 by 37.60 meters. To the west lay the main cella, that of 
Marduk, but this has not yet been excavated. Lack of space will not 
permit us to mention even the names of the other temples, the palaces, 
gates, and procession streets of the ancient city. 

While Babylon’s crumbling walls of brick and adobe must seem 
mean to the archaeologist who comes from Greece or Egypt, where the 
temples of marble or granite are so imposing and beautiful even in their 
ruins, nevertheless the excavations are making it clear that the grand 
scale upon which her walls, gates, palaces, and temples were built did not 
constitute Babylon’s only claim to magnificence. One cannot study the 
bulls and dragons which adorned the enameled walls of the Ishtar gate, 
or the magnificent lions (originally about 120 in number) which guarded 
the procession street called Aibur-shabum, without feeling that the 
Babylonians of the later days, at least, had developed a high form of art, 
even if it is different from that of Greece or Egypt. 


D. D. LucKENBILL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HEBREW AND BABYLONIAN TRADITIONS 


Professor Jastrow is one of the sanest and most industrious of the 
writers on Babylonian subjects, and his long researches into the various 
phases of Babylonian religion have made him the foremost authority 
upon this subject. One takes up his book on Hebrew and Babylonian 
Traditions,‘ therefore, with peculiar interest, an interest that is height- 

* Hebrew and Babylonian Traditions. The Haskell Lectures delivered at Oberlin 


College in 1913, and since revised and enlarged. By Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D. 
New York: Scribner, 1914. xviii+376 pages. $2.50. 
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ened by the pan-Babylonian controversy of recent years. The book 
fully meets the reader’s expectations. It is a sane, reverent, scientific 
treatment of the subject, happy throughout both in its method and its 
spirit. Its results, too, are most reassuring. It deserves to be placed 
beside Hehn’s Biblische und babylonische Gottesidee.* The two works 
together effectually dispose of the extravagant claims of the pan- 
Babylonians. 

Jastrow begins his book with a sketch of the relations between the 
Hebrews and Babylonians, and then devotes an interesting chapter to 
each of the following topics: “The Hebrew and Babylonian Accounts 
of the Creation”; “The Hebrew and Babylonian Sabbath”; “The 
Hebrew and Babylonian Views of Life after Death”; and “Hebrew and 
Babylonian Ethics.”” An appendix of considerable length is devoted to 
“Hebrew and Babylonian Accounts of the Deluge.” 

Each chapter begins with a clear and impartial statement of the 
early views of each of the two peoples on the topic in hand as these views 
are expressed in their respective literatures. The subsequent develop- 
ment of opinion on the matter in each nation is then traced in the same 
impartial way. It is found that the opinions of the two peoples on each 
of the topics discussed started from much the same standpoint. At the 
beginning they were very near together, but in each case the Hebrew 
view, as time went on, became more ethical, and was made the vehicle 
of expressing a lofty faith in the one God and in his intimate relation to 
human affairs. In no case is such an ethical or lofty turn given to the 
development of Babylonian thought. The whole forms an impressive 
proof of the unique quality of Israel’s religious insight, which we call 
inspiration. 

Perhaps the chapter which will win the assent of the reader most 
slowly is the chapter on the Sabbath, though here the author’s views 
are but a development of those expressed by him in this Journal? in 1898. 
This development has been caused by the discovery of a text which 
informs us that the Babylonian Shabbatum was the fifteenth of the 
month, or the day of the full moon. Jastrow holds that the waning of 
the moon was in Babylonia a time of anxiety, and that the people were 
especially anxious to propitiate their gods before entering upon it. He 
finds several passages of the Old Testament (II Kings 4:23; Amos 8:5; 
Hos. 2:13; Isa. 1:13; Ezek. 46:1) in which the feast of the New Moon 
and the Sabbath are classed together, and thinks that the Sabbath in 


t Reviewed in the American Journal of Theology, XVII (1913), 417 f. 
*TI, 312 f. 
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Israel also began as a festival connected with the full moon. Its original 
character as presented by Jastrow now is much the same as that pre- 
sented by him sixteen years ago, though in tracing its later development 
(and it is traced in outline down to the present time) the author does 
full justice to the value of the Sabbath as it was finally understood. 

The book is well printed. Few typographical errors have been 
noticed. One of these (p. 161, note) places the victory of Judas Macca- 
baeus over Nicanor in 160 instead of 161 B.c. 

Naturally in such a work one must differ from the author here and 
there on minor points, but these are surprisingly few. The whole discus- 
sion is so sane and persuasive that the conclusions for the most part com- 
mend themselves. The style is clear and the book interesting. It 


should be widely read. 


GEORGE A. BARTON 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE 


THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL 


This volume by H. P. Smith’ constitutes a fitting companion to its 
author’s earlier Old Testament History, in the “International Theological 
Library.” The religion of Israel was so closely enmeshed in the political 
history of Israel that to write a history of the one necessarily involves 
the record of a large part of the other. Consequently, since Professor 
Smith has not materially changed his views since the appearance of his 
History in 1903, the student familiar with the latter will find relatively 
little that is new in the present work. But it is an admirable presenta- 
tion of its author’s views and represents also in the main the position 
of the majority of historical students of Hebrew religion at the present 
time. Anyone wishing to know, in general, what the result of historical 
criticism is upon the interpretation of Hebrew religion may well be 
referred to this book for his answer. Such a book was greatly needed. 
There is no other work in English upon this subject, of a comprehensive 
character, that approaches it in value. Professor Smith has been one 
of the pioneers of biblical scholarship among us, has worked hard and 
suffered much for the cause, and deserves the highest praise for his 
service. This book, like his preceding History and his commentary on 
Samuel in the “International Critical’ series, warrants the bestowal of 
such praise in full measure. 


1 The Religion of Israel. An Historical Study. By H. P. Smith. New York: 
Scribner, 1914. x+370 pages. $2.50. 
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The analysis of Israel’s religious development first offered by Marti 
is here utilized, viz., (1) nomadic religion, (2) agricultural religion, 
(3) prophetism, (4) legalism. There is much suggestiveness and value 
in this. But this may not be taken too strictly. It is becoming quite 
clear that the settlement of the Hebrews in Canaan was a long-drawn- 
out process, lasting from at least as early as the Tell-el-Amarna period, 
and probably even earlier, to the days of David. This means that the 
two stages of culture, nomadic and agricultural, were represented on the 
soil of Canaan by different sections or groups of Hebrews for two or 
three centuries. As earlier settlers became farmers, new supplies of 
nomads were coming in from time to time; so that there was never any 
sharp line of demarkation between the two nor any definite point of 
time at which the one ceased to be and the other began. If this be 
granted, the question of the precise time at which Hebrew legislation 
took form becomes more complex. The Covenant Code, for example, 
may represent the social progress of generations upon the soil of Canaan 
prior to the “conquest.” If so, how long after said “conquest” was it 
necessary to wait for the formulation or codification of this law? This 
is but part of a larger question: Does the tradition that the religion of 
Israel, including its law, practically originated with Moses, need revi- 
sion? How does it come that, with Hebrews in Canaan generations 
before Moses, no recognition of their achievements—political, social, or 
religious—has been recorded? These are problems that still await 
solution. 

No man can expect to command assent to all the opinions he expresses 
upon so difficult and so complex a subject as this. Hence, the liberty of 
expressing dissent from some conclusions may be indulged in without 
calling in question the great value of Professor Smith’s work. The 
Kenite hypothesis is still held to here despite the many attacks upon it. 
It may well be that no better explanation of early Yahwism is yet avail- 
able; but that is not sufficient reason for holding to an inadequate one. 
Explanation often has to await the discovery of new facts. Professor 
Smith holds that the Baalim were expelled from Israel by the ninth 
century B.c. He consequently accepts the common explanation of 
Hosea’s language about them as due to the fact that the local Yahwehs 
were no better than Baalim. But this seems to fail to do justice to 
Hosea’s language. Furthermore, the religion of the Assuan papyri from 
the fifth century B.c. shows such a full and free recognition and worship 
of other gods as well as Yahweh in Israel that it seems very improbable 
that as early as the ninth century B.c. the independent Baalim were 
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eliminated. It is noticeable that Professor Smith makes no use of these 
papyri and the valuable materials they offer in illustration of the stage of 
religious progress achieved in Israel up to the exilic period. Sometimes 
our author is too chary of explanations. For example, on p. 135, the 
phrase in Amos 1: 3-5 is rendered “I will not turn back.”’ This is impos- 
sible on the basis of the Massoretic text; but no indication is given of 
any emendation. 

Professor Smith’s pages are not burdened with references to litera- 
ture or extensive notes. Little attention is paid in his pages to variant 
views. His aim is rather to state his own position clearly and strongly, 
and this he does successfully. The book reads well and will well repay 
reading and study. 


A new work by Hélscher’ is another history of prophecy. It is 
organized into six chapters. These deal with (1) ecstasy and vision, 
(2) the older manticism, (3) ecstatic prophecy, (4) Yahwism and proph- 
ecy, (5) the great prophets, (6) the origin of the prophetic books. Almost 
one-fourth of the volume is given to introductory questions concerning 
the nature of prophetic phenomena, such as vision, trance, dreams, and 
hypnotism. Here much very useful material is brought together for 
comparison. The general effect of this is to take such phenomena out 
of the isolation in which they are commonly placed and to put them in 
a category of experiences such as are common to men. This is the most 
useful portion of the book. It takes principles well known to students 
of psychology and applies them to the interpretation of the prophetic 
mind. The prophet is thus brought much nearer to the comprehension 
of the modern man. 

To put all of the great prophets into one chapter is something of an 
undertaking. But it is accomplished by a rigid exclusion of much that 
we expect to find in any adequate treatment. The whole matter of the 
literary criticism of the prophetic writings is treated in the final chapter. 
This is separating the criticism from the historical interpretation in a 
way that is detrimental to both. The conclusions presented in the 
exposition of the messages of the great prophets are those generally held. 
There is little new. Among some of the views held which are less widely 
accepted than the most, we may mention the claim that Isaiah did not 
prophesy deliverance from Sennacherib’s army, but quite the oppesite. 


* Die Profeten. Untersuchungen zur Religionsgeschichte Israels. By G. Hélscher. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1914. viii+486 pages. M. 9. 
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This conclusion seems well grounded. Hélscher is right, too, in protest- 
ing against the common interpretation of the Deuteronomic reform as 
one forced upon the priests by the prophetic party, or as a compromise. 
The priests themselves were sharers in the religious and ethical progress 
of the times and should not be robbed of the credit for instituting reforms 
within their own sphere. Indeed, it is very doubtful whether the con- 
temporary prophets took any interest in the reform or built any hopes 
upon it. A frank expression of doubt regarding the genuineness of the 
prophecies in the Book of Ezekiel of a glorious future is a reflection of 
such recent studies as those of Hermann upon that book. The author 
of Isa., chaps. 40-55, is made to have lived in Egypt—a very doubtful 
conclusion. Malachi’s reference to the pure worship of Yahweh among 
the heathen nations is still regarded as a recognition of the universality 
of true religion, though since the discovery that the Jews at Assuan had 
their own temple it has often been suggested that Malachi was referring 
to the worship of Yahweh by the exiled Jews. The Tiglath-pileser of 
745 B.c. is now known to have been the fourth king by that name and 
not the third. The objectionable element in Hosea’s marriage to Gomer 
is disposed of by the easy expedient of dropping 1:25 as a gloss and 
treating chap. 3 as an imaginative, unhistorical record of Hosea’s family 
life. By such procedure anything may be proved. 

The book contains much useful material and makes many good sug- 
gestions. Such work is necessary now in preparation for the rewriting 
of the history of prophecy that must come at no distant date. The 
main criticism of this piece of work is that it keeps too close to the beaten 
track. Not sufficient heed is given to such influences as are suggested 
by the fact of the existence of Semitic prophecy, by the revelations. of 
the Assuan papyri, and by the new interpretation of eschatology fur- 
nished by Gunkel and Gressmann. The use of some literature other 
than that of German origin would have broadened the author’s outlook. 


J. M. Powis SmitH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE JEWISH-CHRISTIAN GOSPELS 


It has long been a matter of common knowledge among scholars in 
the fields of New Testament and early church history that a problem 
of rather more than ordinary elusiveness arose from a number of patristic 
references to gospels in the Hebrew language or used by Jewish-Christian 
communities. From Papias and Irenaeus to Epiphanius and Jerome 
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they meet us in the most vague and apparently inconsistent forms. It 
is “the Hebrew Gospel,” “The Gospel according to the Hebrews,” 
“The Gospel of the Nazarenes,” “The Gospel according to the Ebion- 
ites,” “the original Matthew,” and so forth. The statement of Papias 
links all these more or less closely to the first canonical gospel. What 
are the facts regarding the documents to which reference is thus made ? 
Are they separate gospels or one? Are any two confused? Are they 
apocryphal, or copies in the Hebrew language of one or more of our 
canonical gospels? Where did they arise? Who were their readers? 
These and other difficult questions emerge, and possibly the only point 
of which unanimity can be predicated is that these were gospels closely 
related to communities of Christian Jews. To the solution of such prob- 
lems is the book’ under review devoted. 

In the first section of the work Schmidtke presents some fresh mate- 
rial relative to the whole matter. Thirty-six MSS of the gospels have 
peculiar inscriptions of which one may be given as an example: Ev- 
ayyeuov cata MarOaiov - éypddy xai dvreBAnOn ex trav év ‘TepocodAvpos 
madadv dytiypadwv tav &v To dyiy Spa droxepévun év aorixas Boud, 





xepadaioas tve. These MSS are representatives of the I recension, 
following the textual history and nomenclature of von Soden. The 
peculiarities justify the designation of the text as the Zion text. It 
arose between the years 370 and 500 A.D. In addition to these inscrip- 
tions the author brings forward a number of scholia, on Matthew which 
he discovered in the Cloister ris Mavayias ris Eixoowpovioons. The 
significance of these for our problem can be seen from the one quoted. 
It is a scholion on Matt. 4:5: Td “lovdaixdy otk eye cis tiv dyiav 
modw, Grd’ év ‘Iepovoadyjpu. An examination of them leads to the con- 
clusion that the variants are drawn from a commentary on Matthew 
written by Apollinaris of Laodicea. The importance of this conclusion 
does not appear until later, when the work of Apollinaris is placed in 
relation to the whole problem. 

After collecting all the references to the Jewish-Christian gospels 
Schmidtke proceeds to his problem, which evidently has a bearing in 
two directions: the identity of the documents to which reference is made 
and the circles in and for which they were produced. 


* Neue Fragmente und Untersuchungen zu den judenchristlichen Evangelien, ein 
Beitrag zur Literatur und Geschichte der Judenchristen. (Texte und Untersuchungen 
zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur, 3 Reihe, 7 Band, Heft 1.) Von Alfred 
Schmidtke. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1911. viii+302 pages. M. 10. 
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The Aramaic revision of Matthew (NE) which the Nazarenes pos- 
sessed is examined on the basis of the available evidence, and attention 
is given to the relations and method of the father who suppliesit. Papias 
receives short shrift. A review of his statement produces the following 
sentence: “Folglich beriiht das papianische Zeugnis auf einem Irrtum.” 
The evidence of Eusebius regarding Hegesippus and others, and that of 
Epiphanius is acutely analyzed. The place of Apollinaris of Laodicea 
in this whole matter is discussed and he is shown to be of remarkable 
importance. He is the source of the references in Epiphanius and in 
Jerome to the documents under consideration. He is the middle term 
between NE and these fathers. The conclusion reached regarding this 
NE is that it was entirely a mistake to identify it with the original of 
Matthew, for the fact that Matthew was originally written in Greek is 
established. It is probable that Papias referred to NE in his famous 
passage. The NE is a “targumlike” translation of the canonical 
Matthew into the Syriac (or Aramaic) language but in Hebrew char- 
acters. It arose before 150 A.D., among the Jewish-Christians in Beréa 
of Coele Syria, a group which grew up in the earliest Catholic church 
but existed as a separate group bearing the name “ Nazarenes,”’ at least 
until the second half of the fourth century. It is in no way to be identi- 
fied with the Gospel according to the Hebrews (HE). This latter is the 
so-called Gospel of the Ebionites; that is, of the actual (not the gnostic) 
Ebionites (EE). It was composed in Greek and stood in some special 
relationship to the canonical Matthew. Nor are these gospels to be 
confused with the Gospel of the Twelve because this gospel bears the 
special marks of the national Syrian Gnostics. A sharp distinction 
must be made between the Ebionites, the Elkesaites, and the Nazarenes. 
Much of the confusion which Epiphanius exhibits between the first two 
can be traced to his use of Elkesaite sources and to wrong combinations. 
The Ebionites had no special gospel bearing their name. 

The work manifests throughout a fine knowledge of the sources and 
a power of keen historical appraisal. With care and thoroughness the 
evidence is examined and weighed with the whole situation in view 
which confronted the father who furnishes it. Especially good is the 
treatment of Epiphanius where the reliable statements are separated 
from those which rest on confusion, misunderstanding, and lack of 
information. In places the treatment of Jerome is severe, but Schmidtke 
gives reasons for his severity. The discussion of the relation of Apolli- 
naris of Laodicea is interesting. In point of scholarship the work is 
worthy. 
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The importance of the book lies in the following directions: the 
acute investigation of the Zion text and its connection with Apollinaris 
of Laodicea, the conclusions reached as to the origin, identity, or sepa- 
rateness of the various gospels to which reference is made, and the con- 
tribution which it makes to our knowledge of the various Jewish-Christian 
bodies in the early centuries of our era. With the scanty means at his 
disposal the author has led us not a little distance toward a solution of 
questions of considerable significance for the apprehension of early 
Christian history. 


ERNEST W. PARSONS 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


JEWISH WORKS ON JUDAISM 


Of the books here assembled for review’ three deal with certain 
aspects of Jewish religion and the other treats an important phase in the 
history of the Jewish people. The accusation which Christians some- 
times bring against Judaism, particularly in its older form, is that the 
latter was a barren formalism without vital inner religious power. Jews 
have denied this charge on many occasions. Abelson’s two volumes are 
written to refute again this accusation against the Jews and to demon- 
strate that they have always cultivated a deep mystical religious expe- 
rience. In his first volume he studies at length the idea of divine imma- 
nence in the talmudic literature from earliest times down to the eleventh 
century. Although for convenience’ sake attention is restricted to this 
narrower field, we are told that even in the Old Testament on the one 
hand and in the cabalistic literature of mediaeval times on the other 
there is the same dominant mystical note: ‘The Jewish soul has never 
ceased to find a solace, such as the mere world cannot give, in the realized 
joys of the nearness of God.” As over against similar claims made for 
Christianity by its adherents, the author seeks to demonstrate that the 
Judaism of talmudic times was a truly empirical religion emphasizing 
immediate experience of God, who is not far off but in close contact with 

* The Immanence of God in Rabbinical Literature. By J. Abelson. New York: 
Macmillan, 1912. xii+387 pages. $3.00. 

Jewish Mysticism. By J. Abelson. London: Bell, 1913. ix+184 pages. 
2s. 6d. 

Judaism and St. Paul: Two Essays. By C. G. Montefiore, London: Goschen, 
1914. 240 pages. 2s. 6d. 

Les Juifs dans Vempire romain: Leur condition juridique, économique et sociale. 
Par Jean Juster. 2 vols. Paris: Geuthner, 1914. xviii+510 and viii+ 338 pages. 
Fr. 36. 
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men. While the author admits that Judaism makes much of God’s 
transcendence, still we are told that the Jewish teachers did not neglect 
the doctrine of immanence. The chief forms in which God’s presence is 
displayed are the Shechinah and the Holy Spirit. A vast number of 
citations are collected in connection with these terms to prove “that 
rabbinic theology is deeply ingrained with a mystical element. The 
quintessential feature of all mysticism—the belief in the immanence of 
God—is a characteristic of the rabbinic Judaism” (p. 278). In the light 
of this conclusion the volume sums up finally the rabbinic conception of 
God, of sin and evil, of prayer, and the compatibility of mysticism with 
rabbinic theology. Whether the author has made out his point or not 
depends altogether upon one’s understanding of the talmudic passages 
cited as proof-texts. While the experiential element in Jewish religion 
has undoubtedly at times been grossly underrated by opponents, on the 
other hand it seems to us that the present author in his zeal for his cause 
has overrated this feature. His smaller work on Jewish Mysticism is 
written in a similar vein but it deals mainly with the Cabala. 
Montefiore, the well-known champion of Jewish liberalism, again 
shows himself capable of appreciating the religious worth of New Testa- 
ment literature. He finds much to admire even in Paul, although the 
apostle by his criticism of contemporary legalism has made himself pre- 
eminently persona non grata to most Jews. Montefiore treats his subject 
in two parts. In the first part he examines the genesis and character of 
Paul’s religion and, in the second, the use which the liberal Jew may make 
of the Pauline writings. The author contends that Paul’s religion, pre- 
vious to his adoption of Christianity, was not typical of Palestinian 
Judaism and so his criticisms of the religion he abandoned are not a true 
index to the pure Jewish faith of that day. On the contrary, Paul was 
a product of Hellenistic Judaism which was “poorer, colder, less satisfy- 
ing, and more pessimistic” than Palestinian rabbinism. To Paul the 
near rabbinic God, who longs to forgive his erring children at the first 
sign of repentance, was quite unknown (p. 127). This interpretation of 
Palestinian Judaism is admitted, however, to be quite supposititious. 
Under the second main topic of the book, Paul’s value is rated highly. 
There are, to be sure, many things in his writings that the modern liberal 
Jew must reject, not merely because he is a Jew, but because he lives in 
a modern world. The apostle’s pessimism, his Christology, much in his 
conception of sin, his ideas about the Law, his doctrine of divine wrath, 
his demonology, his anthropology and eschatology must all be aban- 
doned. Still there is something left to admire. His moral ideal, his 
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faith in God, his emphasis upon love, and his insistence upon inwardness 
in religion are all thought to be worthy of emulation. 

Juster, “avocat 4 la cour d’appel” in Paris, goes very thoroughly 
into the subject of the legal, economic, and social status of the Jews 
within the Roman Empire. His work opens with a 180-page study of 
the sources—literary, monumental, and juridical. A section on the 
Diaspora names, with detailed citation of authorities, the various places 
where the presence of Jews is mentioned. The number in the empire 
before the war of 70 A.D. is estimated to have been between six and 
seven million. Following these introductory matters is first a short chap- 
ter on the privileges of the Jews and then a long discussion of the Jewish 
cult—its political status, the gathering of proselytes, the relation to 
Christians, and the protection which the Jewish religion was granted. 
Chap. iii deals with the general organization of Jews within the empire 
and chap. iv with the local organization. Then come several brief 
chapters including the civic status, private statute, marriage, divorce, 
“capacité de fait,” contracts, property laws, slaves, wills, and inheritance 
laws. The subject of Jewish jurisdiction is investigated at much greater 
length. The work closes with brief chapters on costume, name, tribes 
(in the Roman sense), public entertainments, right of suffrage, public 
charges, and economic situation. Such, in brief, is the ground covered. 
The author’s method is that of the statistician, consequently he has 
produced a work of reference rather than one for popular reading. A 
prodigious amount of information is packed in the numerous footnotes, 
which on an average occupy at least three-quarters of every page. This 
feature alone would make the volumes indispensable to every student of 
the imperial period, whether interested primarily in Judaism or in 
Christianity or in the general history of the time. But the absence of 
an index is an unpardonable defect, notwithstanding the lengthy ana- 
lytical table of contents. 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM 


Haupt’s important contribution to the study of synoptic origins" 
gives evidence of most painstaking detailed examination of the entire 
text of the first three gospels. To test its conclusions effectively would 

t Worte Jesu und Gemeindeiiberlieferung. Eine Untersuchung zur Quellengeschichte 


der Synopse. (Windisch’s Untersuchungen zum Neuen Testament. Heft 3.) Von 
Walther Haupt. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1913. 263 pages. M. 7.50. 
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require a discussion of nearly the same length. But from its closely 
written pages, where no word is superfluous, emerges the following gen- 
eral picture of the successive steps in the first-century literary process 
which produced our Synoptics. 

1. A written sketch of Jerusalem-memories, covering the last two 
days of Jesus’ career. 

2. A similar sketch of Galilean-memories, covering the period from 
John the Baptist’s appearance to Jesus’ prediction of his passion and 
his departure for the last Passover. 

3. The earliest complete narrative, made by putting 1 and 2 together, 
the passion predictions being the connecting link. This is narrative, 
without discourse material, and is the source of all later narratives. It 
existed in many recensions, and suffered many changes and additions. 
Like 1 and 2, it originated in Palestine, and before the middle of the 
first century. 

4. The Grundbericht (G) or source-narrative embodied in Mark and 
used later by his fellow-synoptists. This narrative is still without dis- 
course, and develops on the basis of the Stammbericht (3), but is no 
longer an objective rendering of tradition. It is dominated throughout 
by the concern to demonstrate Jesus’ messiahship. “History is thus 
corrected by dogmatics”’; new material is added, especially the miracles, 
and the old material is enlarged and reshaped so as most effectively to 
serve the messianic interest. This document is produced in the Jerusa- 
lem community about the year 50; there and then was it most important 
to prove to unbelieving Judaism that “God had made him both Lord 
and Messiah, this Jesus whom you crucified.” 

5. The first discourse-group (Q'), consisting primarily of an escha- 
tological discourse to the disciples concerning their apostolic future (sub- 
stance in Matt., chap. 10), with a further discourse on rank in the king- 
dom, illustrated by the little child; probably also the parable of the 
Sower. This document is based on traditional words of Jesus, but in 
this form is the product of the community. It is written to supplement 
G, to which it is now added, in the early fifties. Jerusalem is again its 
place of origin. With it Paul is familiar, as is clear from I Thess., chaps. 
4 and 5, and I Cor., chap. 9. Its standpoint is that of strict Jewish 
Christianity; it forbids (Matt. 10:5 f.) the Gentile mission for those to 
whom it is addressed, even if not anti-Pauline in fuller sense. 

6. A second addition to G (Q*), consisting of a series of seventeen 
conflicts between Jesus and the Pharisees, with a brief discourse dealing 
also with questions of the Law. The latter is added to Q', the former 
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to G, which, however, -now form one document. The standpoint of Q? 
is less strictly Jewish than that of Q'; it begins already to exercise some 
criticism on the traditional usages and convictions, and to develop inde- 
pendent moral and religious consciousness. This second addition to G is 
made also in Jerusalem, about 55, and is known to Paul (I Cor., chap. 7). 
G, Q', and Q’, may exist in the year 55 in three separate parchment rolls, 
but are regarded as one collection of ‘memorabilia of Jesus” in succes- 
sive issues. Later writers use them together. 

7. A narrative, developed like G from the original Stammbericht, but 
independently. Since it becomes the special source of Mark, it is called 
S (Sonderquelle). This is historically the most valuable narrative source. 
Unlike G, it has no dogmatic purpose; it is written, not to prove any 
thesis, but to relate the gospel story. It has much material lacking in G, 
is exceedingly vivid and dramatic in style, and gives Mark its air of 
genuineness and reality. It is without special Jewish-Christian interest, 
and originates in some Hellenistic society, in the later fifties. It has 
no connection with Peter; the famous statement of Papias is only 
a mistaken conjecture, without real relation either to Mark’s Gospel 
or to S. 

8. The Gospel of Mark. This edited the two older works (G with 
its additions Q' and Q’, and S) into one, with certain changes and editorial 
additions. The earlier unities were broken up, and passages from both 
sources were alternately used, causing frequent recapitulations and 
doublets. The work appears about the year 70; concerning the per- 
sonality or residence of the author Haupt makes no comment. 

9. A third addition.to G (Q%), made by the Palestinian Christian 
group just after the destruction of Jerusalem. Here are some thirty-five 
passages of discourse, containing instruction for the community in the 
dark days when, separated from the mother synagogue, its name cast 
out as evil, it must gain courage and self-consciousness sufficient to face 
the world as an independent religious body. 3 is longer than either of 
the earlier Q passages which it supplements; it contains the bulk of the 
Sermon on the Mount, the temptation story, and much more that is now 
most prominent in our gospels. It is the product of the community, not 
historical reminiscence of what Jesus had said; the spirit at most is his 
bequest. The standpoint is universalistic, severely critical of the Phari- 
sees and the Jewish leaders, recognizing the just judgment of God on 
blind and stubborn Israel. This Q material is of course simply the Q 
material in Matthew and Luke which has no parallel in Mark, which 
was written just too early to make use of it. 
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10. Further narrative additions to G, after Mark used it, before 
Matthew and Luke used it. These include a Davidic genealogy (differ- 
ent in different copies of G), a story of virgin conception and birth 
(better kept in Matthew, Luke taking only the fact and giving new 
details), possibly also an account of the end of Judas (in Matthew and 
Acts). Matthew’s copy of G had also other additions, notably in the 
passion and resurrection sections. 

11. A third narrative document, used by Luke as a special source 
(L). A fairly complete narrative, based (like G and S) on the early 
Stammbericht, but continuing the story beyond the resurrection into the 
early apostolic days, so that it became a source also for Acts. Its 
material is much like that of S, quite unlike G, but it idealizes, has much 
devout and artless wonder, is plainly far removed from the historic basis 
of its narrative. The author is a Christian of Jewish origin but of uni- 
versalistic attitude, for whom the early Jewish-Gentile controversy is 
long since forgotten. He always speaks of Jesus as “the Lord,” and has 
many elements in common with the fourth evangelist (did “John” 
know L?); he may, therefore, write in Asia Minor, though his material 
is Judean. His date is approximately the year 80. 

12. A series of further discourse-additions (Q*=Zusatz zur Q), made 
to the Q parts of the GQ document, as the material of 10 was added to 
the G part. As before, the copy used by Matthew did not receive just 
the same series of additions as the copy used by Luke. There are allu- 
sions to the fate of Jerusalem, more parables and illustrations, especially 
in Luke (unjust judge, importunate friend, rich fool, good Samaritan, 
Dives and Lazarus, unjust steward), but also in Matthew (judgment of 
the sheep and goats). Some additions are common to both, mainly sug- 
gestions which were differently worked up by the two evangelists (Luke 
12:35 f.=Matthew’s ten virgins; Luke’s prodigal son= Matthew’s two 
unlike sons; Luke’s older brother of the prodigal son=Matthew’s 
workers in the vineyard; Luke’s two debtors [7:41-43]=Matthew’s 
wicked servant [18:23-34]). The additions under this head are mainly 
marginal notes made in the Q MSS, treated by the evangelists with 
more freedom than the texts themselves. Date and place of this editing 
are not given. 

13. A late strict Jewish-Christian (Nazarene) redaction of the 
exemplar of GQ which Matthew later used. There is a mild anti- 
Pauline polemic, like that in the Epistle of James, which occupies about 
the same point of view, which is perhaps that of the Jewish-Christian 
group in Jerusalem after its rebuilding, late in the century. 
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14. The Gospel of Luke. Written about the year 100, by an author 
who is certainly not Paul’s friend Luke, the author of the “we-sections”’ 
in Acts, probably not a Gentile. He is more of a historian than any of 
his predecessors or than Matthew, uses a larger number of sources (in- 
cluding Josephus) than any, and uses them more critically, though he 
makes fewer alterations of language than does Matthew. Of Mark he 
makes far less use than of Mark’s sources and of L. On the whole, the 
actual form of the sources can be found most truly in Luke (compare his 
quotation of “we-passages”’ in Acts). 

15. The Gospel of Matthew. Written by a universalistic Jewish- 
Christian, later than Luke by a few years. Matthew is more theologian 
than historian, most concerned to produce out of his various materials 
an edifying religious unity. He is skilled in this kind of composition, and 
presents ‘“‘the gospel” more successfully than Luke, as the experience of 
the church has always recognized. 

[16. Luke’s own contribution; additions and editorial changes in the 
interest of Ebionitism, asceticism, humility.] 

[17. Matthew’s own contribution; fourteen Reflexionszitate from the 
Old Testament, added material in the sections concerning birth, passion, 
and resurrection, certain comments referring to Peter (especially 16: 
17-19), a few added parables, illustrations, and editorial remarks.] 

Thus the writing of our gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke means 
the writing, not of three, or four, documents, but of fifteen. The 
hypothesis is possible, “since many undertook to draw up a narrative 
concerning these matters.”” The material for its testing lies in Haupt’s 
detailed analysis. One thing is clear, as Haupt points out in his Vor- 
wort, and often in the later discussion: we have here very few Worte Jesu, 
very much Gemeindeiiberlieferung, or rather Gemeindedichtung. “ After 
a glance at the source-situation, one would scarcely dare to feel sure of 
the exact authenticity of even a single word of Jesus.” That phrase 
from the preface well expresses the feeling of the reader when he closes 
the book. If this is true, we wish to know it. If not Jesus, but some 
unknown man in Jerusalem in the year 71, conceived the great words of 
the Sermon on the Mount, if not Jesus, but the unknown third evangelist, 
conceived the supreme parable of the Prodigal Son, we wish to know it. 
The knowledge will not harm us; the material is still ours, with all its 
values. But the critical question still remains whether the material 
itself does not bear clear evidence of being the product of a single master- 
mind, rather than a collocation of utterances from a great variety of 
divergent minds, during seventy years, in many environments. With 
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all allowance for the obvious editing of the material, does not the great 
bulk of the material exist prior to the editing? If Haupt is right, the 
material is due to the editing, comes into being in the editorial process. 
The solution cannot be found by literary analysis alone. 

But whether Haupt is right in his main thesis or no, he is wonderfully 
right in many particular observations, which are illuminating for the 
exegesis of particular passages. Nowhere have the peculiar characteris- 
tics of the evangelists Matthew and Luke been set forth with more 
understanding and insight than in the closing sections of this book. 
How felicitous is the characterization of Matthew in his own words 
(13:52) as the “scribe discipled to the kingdom of God . . . . bring- 
ing forth out of his treasure things new and old.” The book shows 
thoroughness in scientific method, clear grasp of the material, apprecia- 
tion of its values, insight into its meanings. It must be reckoned with 
in future studies of the synoptic problem. 

There are rather more misprints than are common in German books, 
especially in the numerals referring to gospel verses. Accuracy here is 
peculiarly difficult, but also peculiarly necessary. 


CLayToN R. BOWEN 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


NEW RELIGIONSGESCHICHTLICHE STUDIES ON 
CHRISTIAN ORIGINS 


The three most important recent books bearing directly upon early 
Christianity and its relation to its contemporary religious world are 
Norden’s Agnostos Theos,* Bousset’s Kyrios Christos, and J. Weiss’s 
Primitive Christianity3 The first is written from the point of view of 
the student of literature and is concerned primarily with an investiga- 
tion of forms of religious discourse current in the Greco-Roman world 
of New Testament times. The second work is composed from the stand- 
point of the New Testament scholar who makes free use of materials 
from the gentile environment of the new religion as a means of explain- 
ing the genesis and evolution of christological doctrine down to the end 


t Agnostos Theos: Untersuchungen zur Formengeschichte religidser Rede. Von 
Eduard Norden. Leipzig: Teubner, 1913. ix+410 pages. M. 12. 

2 Kyrios Christos: Geschichte des Christusglaubens von den Anfdngen des Chris 
tentums bis Irenaeus. Von Wilhelm Bousset. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht. xxiv+474 pages. M. 13. 

3 Das Urchristentum. Von Johannes Weiss. I. Teil: 1-3. Buch. Géttingen: 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1914. iv+146 pages. M. 7.20. 
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of the second century A.D. Special value attaches to each of these two 
works in its own peculiar field. The third work is more general in 
character. 

Norden’s book falls into three parts; it is essentially three pamphlets 
bound together but all treating some phase of the relationship between 
the New Testament and contemporary literary forms. The first part 
(pp. 1-140) is concerned with Paul’s address at Athens as reported in 
Acts 17:22-31. The second (pp. 143-308) discusses the literary forms 
used in predicating attributes or functions of the Deity and in prayer. 
The third part, entitled “Appendices” (pp. 311-87), treats a promiscu- 
ous lot of topics which were suggested by the previous studies. A more 
detailed examination of the first part will serve to illustrate the method 
and results of the whole. 

At the outset Paul’s Areopagus speech is shown to be a typical form 
of missionary sermon. Although the fundamental motif in Acts’ 
version is Jewish-Christian, there is an accompanying motif which is 
distinctly stoic in character. This is seen in the statements that God is 
in need of nothing from men (vs. 25), that he can be discovered by 
“feeling after,” in the sense of handling, him (vs. 27a), that God is near 
us all in nature (vs. 275), and that “in him we live and move and have 
our being” (vs. 28). The general notion that God is invisible and can 
be seen only in his works was not, however, peculiar to Stoicism in this 
period but had also been taken up by Jewish theologians like Philo. 
The actual genesis of the Areopagus address is disclosed, however, in 
the fact that the speech attaches itself to an altar inscription, a familiar 
method of religious discourse. But the immediate ancestry of this por- 
tion of Acts is traced to a similar incident in the life of Apollonius of 
Tyana recorded first by his biographer Damis and later by Philostratus. 
Appendices I-III, which should be read at this point, elaborate Norden’s 
theory of the composition of Acts. The book is thought to have con- 
sisted originally of a series of narratives, the “we-sections” being included 
among them. A later redactor inserted the speeches, adopting them 
mainly from similar addresses of gentile preachers but more particularly 
from reports of the speeches of Apollonius. As for the term “unknown 
God” in Paul’s alleged address, its origin was oriental rather than Greek 
—God was unknown not because invisible or unnamable but because 
unrevealed. In contrast with the Greek philosophical conception that 
God is perceived by intellectual activity, the Orientals thought knowl- 
edge of God to be ascertainable mainly through the experience of the 
soul. The altar in Athens bore the inscription in the plural and it was 
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meant in the Greek sense; the redactor of Acts monotheized and 
orientalized the expression by writing it in the singular. Thus early 
Christian missionary preaching is found to have been Jewish-Oriental 
rather than Greco-philosophical in type, though by this time Greek 
philosophy, for example, Stoicism as represented by Posidonius, had 
come under the influence of oriental mysticism. 

The argument proceeds mainly upon a study of words and phrases 
gleaned from the “byways and hedges” of Greek and Latin literature, 
rather than from a comprehensive investigation of religious movements 
within the life of the times. This feature constitutes the strength of 
the volume as well as its weakness—if it is fair to speak of weakness 
in so valuable a work. It is indispensable for the New Testament 
student to become familiar with the forms of religious expression current 
in the Greco-Roman world, not simply as used by those writers whose 
claim to literary consideration has commonly been recognized, but it is 
even more important to understand the now less familiar but once 
popular usage which best reveals the thought of the masses. Norden 
has gone everywhere gathering data and has amassed a wealth of informa- 
tion the value of which can hardly be overrated. At the same time a 
user of the book must constantly remind himself that a too purely lexical 
study may betray one into the danger of becoming so intent upon view- 
ing the trees as to be unable to see the forest. Soil, climate, and environ- 
ment are primary considerations conditioning the more intensive study. 
We do not mean to accuse the author of ignoring these fundamental 
items, but only to express a fear that the book might prove misleading 
if read without thorough orientation—a task which it does not purport 
to accomplish—in the syncretistic religious life of the Greco-Roman 
world. Its limitations are necessarily those accompanying all works 
dealing mainly with word-studies or literary forms. But a review 
restricted to observation of general content and method can convey 
only a vague idea of the mass of valuable materials to be found on every 
page. These can be appreciated only by a first-hand acquaintance 
with the volume, which is a distinctly important contribution to the 
study of Christian origins. 

Bousset finds in the history and evolution of Christology the key to 
Christianity’s expansion from its initial condition as a Jewish sect into 
a triumphant propaganda throughout the Greco-Roman world. And 
the distinctive characteristic of christological speculation, developed 
under the influence of a Hellenistic environment, was the thought of 
the risen Christ as Lord of the community—the new religion was a 
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“Lord” cult. The history of the development is traced to the time of 
Irenaeus in order to gain a longer perspective and to correct the notion 
that the Christianity of the New Testament is essentially a different 
thing from that of the apostolic or post-apostolic age. It is all a part 
of one continuous stream of development. 

The primitive community in Palestine is, however, found to be only 
very remotely connected with this development. Their Christology 
consisted simply in the belief that the risen Jesus was the apocalyptic 
Son of Man later to be revealed. The Synoptic Gospels do not represent 
the views of the earliest disciples, but are an attempt at messianic 
apologetics. The life of the earthly Jesus is made to correspond with the 
figure of the heavenly Christ by the use of titles, miracles, messianic 
prophecies, and the beginnings of a soteriological interpretation of his 
death. There was also a primitive gentile community intervening 
between the Palestinians and Paul. It was here that the new religion 
first became a Kyrios (Lord) cult, following a tendency already promi- 
nent in Hellenistic religious circles. It was this gentile Christian com- 
munity—not the Palestinian—which Paul had persecuted and from 
which he derived his information about the new religion. 

Under Paul the movement further expands in the direction of 
Hellenistic syncretistic faiths. The eschatological notion of the apoca- 
lyptic Son of Man now becomes completely supplanted by the idea 
of the present Lord of the community who manifests his power in the 
presence of the Spirit, which is a supernatural entity possessed by 
believers only. Paul derived the stimuli and much of the content for 
this doctrine from his Hellenistic environment, and he followed it up 
with ideas from a similar source in which the believer’s union with Christ 
was realistically defined, while the ordinances of baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper were interpreted sacramentally. Furthermore, for Paul, Christ’s 
death accomplished neither a juridical nor an ethical redemption but 
was a sacramental act. Its primary significance consisted in its making 
possible the believer’s escape from death through union with the crucified 
and risen Christ who had come to earth as the Son of God. Thus Paul’s 
Christianity owes much to the influences of oriental mystical cults already 
present in the syncretism of his day. 

The genetic kinships of Johannine Christology are also found to be 
Hellenistic. But instead of Paul’s notion that the believer has become 
divine through receiving the Spirit, John teaches a doctrine of deifica- 
tion through seeing God as revealed in his Son. This conception of 
salvation attained through a communication of heavenly wisdom 
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mediated by God to mortals is a notion for which pre-Christian Gnosti- 
cism had already prepared the way, hence the ease with which Christian- 
ity and Gnosticism now fused. This was a one-sided development of 
Pauline-Johannine features, however, and the main line of the new 
religion’s expansion was in a less mystical direction. Yet the idea 
that Jesus was the present Lord of the community, thus showing the 
faith to have been a Kyrios cult, is found to be characteristic in the 
post-apostolic period as well as in earlier times. 

Bousset’s whole treatment is stimulating, and the correctness of his 
general method of expounding Christianity in the light of religious con- 
ditions within the Greco-Roman world can no longer be questioned. 
He is also undoubtedly correct in giving prominence to the recognition 
of Jesus’ lordship as an outstanding characteristic of the new propa- 
ganda. But in details there naturally must still be many differences of 
opinion. There are a few particulars in which his interpretation seems 
especially open to question. In the first place, the difference he postu- 
lates between the primitive Palestinian community and Paul rests too 
exclusively upon an arbitrary datum of literary criticism, namely, the 
occurrence of the term Son of Man in the gospels and its absence from 
Paul’s letters. So far as general thought-content is concerned Paul, 
who uses Kyrios, which is assumed to be a non-eschatological term, is 
as vividly apocalyptic as are those portions of the gospels using “Son 
of Man.” The use of terms may be merely a matter of taste. Had the 
“Son of Man” been an “unintelligible hieroglyphic” in gentile circles, 
it is hardly conceivable that our Greek gospels, written for Hellenistic 
readers, would have used this phrase so frequently, employing it some- 
times where no source document can plausibly be assumed. It would 
be easier to suppose—if that were our last resort—that the term “Son 
of Man” had not come into use in Paul’s day than to give up the central- 
ity of the apocalyptic hope in Paul’s thinking. 

Furthermore, is it so certain, as Bousset assumes, that the first 
believers did not think of the risen and heaven-exalted Jesus in terms of 
lordship? It is allowed that they prayed “ Maranatha” but they merely 
meant to say “Our teacher, come!”” How could so tame and unenthusi- 
astic a community become the ancestor of a movement capable of arous- 
ing the hostility of Jews, to say nothing of establishing the vigorous 
gentile propaganda which is assumed to have antedated Paul? Not 
only has Paul been made too un-Jewish and too uneschatological, but 
the primitive Christians have been made too un-“spiritual’”’ and too 
unecstatic. They have been painted in the colors of the later Jerusalem 
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church as presided over by James after the more aggressive spirits had 
moved to other fields and the primitive enthusiasm had disappeared. 
Whether the expanding life of Christianity on gentile soil has not some- 
times been related too exclusively to only one phase of its contemporary 
environment might also be questioned. But these criticisms must not 
be taken as affecting either the correctness of the general method or the 
great value of the results as a whole. The book is very instructive if not 
always convincing in particulars. 

Weiss’s book contains only the first three sections of Part I of a 
projected two-part work on Primitive Christianity. And this in turn 
is ultimately to be preceded by another volume describing the religio- 
historical background and basis of the new religion, and giving an exposi- 
tion of the life and teaching of Jesus. The whole when complete is to 
be entitled Jesus und das Urchristentum. The enterprise promises well, 
though an exact judgment upon the entire work is, of course, not yet 
possible. The part before us contains three “books”: the primitive 
community, the heathen mission and Paul the missionary, and Paul the 
Christian and Theologian, the last “book” being incomplete. The 
inner life of the community and its experiences during the course of 
expansion form the chief interest of the author, but he draws freely 
upon the contemporary religious world, both Jewish and gentile, for 
illustrative material in certain parts of his work. But the main 
religionsgeschichtliche phases of the study are evidently reserved for the 
preliminary volume yet to appear. 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A NEW EDITION OF WEINEL’S NEW TESTAMENT 
THEOLOGY 


Interest in the results of the critical investigation of the New Testa- 
ment is not on the wane. The second edition of the Schriften des Neuen 
Testaments reached the total of 20,000. The second edition of Feine’s 
New Testament Theology followed a year after the first. The second 
edition of Weinel’s New Testament Theology was called for within two 
years after the publication of the first.’ 

Some objection had been taken to the general method and plan pur- 
sued by the Jena theologian. Those accustomed to the old arrange- 
ment of materials and topics experienced difficulty in finding their 


1 Biblische Theologie des Neuen Testaments. VonH. Weinel. 2.Auflage. Tiibin- 
gen: Mohr, 1913. xvi+671 pages. M. 13. 
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favorite passage under the new system. Some expected continuity of 
outline to be sacrificed to a continuous treatment of New Testament 
letter or epistle. Others pleaded for a “sociological” or thorough- 
going eschatological-point-of-view discussion. The employment of the 
term aesthetische Erlésungsreligion was thought unfortunate. We may 
be grateful that the author, while appreciating all fair criticism, refuses 
to return to the former arrangement of the subject-matter of New 
Testament theology. His aim was to trace the history of the religious 
life during the age of primitive Christianity. And this end amply justi- 
fied departure from the ancient mode of procedure. The contribution 
of Weinel is conditioned by a comprehensive investigation of religion 
and the history of religion. The scope of the volume is also limited by 
its intention to be a students’ compendium. Hence, the second edition 
adheres in the main to the order of the first. But much careful work 
has been done in the way of revision. Section and chapter titles have 
become more precise. A more incisive division and classification as well 
as addition of material is observable. The bibliography has been revised 
to almost the day of going to press. Failure to mention English and 
hardly any French books is probably due to the author’s set purpose of 
making his theology a German students’ manual. Several slight errors 
in enumeration occur, e.g., on pp. 8, 417, 420. And the index does not 
refer to “Reue” and “ Christologie.” 

The review of the first edition of Weinel’s theology in these pages 
analyzed his method and dealt critically with the great feature of his 
work, the interpretation of Jesus.‘ Here it will suffice briefly to charac- 
terize the second part of his investigation. His second main division is 
entitled “Primitive Christianity.”” The material is grouped under three 
heads: “The Beginnings of Christianity,” “Paul,” and “The Chris- 
tianity of the Developing Church.” The cut for primitive Christianity 
is made at about 150 A.D. Early patristic literature is rightly included 
as source material, for no New Testament production was born canonical. 
It is exceedingly difficult to draw a dividing line between the Apostolic 
age and old Catholic Christianity, but to regard the apologists as mark- 
ing the boundary approximates the fact. 

Christianity came to birth immediately after the death of Jesus, 
when Christ became the content of Christian faith. The essence of 
Christianity appeared to be faith in Christ as redeemer, Logos, wisdom. 
The gospel was profoundly influenced by the aesthetic religion of redemp- 
tion. Christianity was rescued from submergence in the whirlpool of 
syncretistic religious currents by the ethical influence transmitted by 


* American Journal of Theology, XVI (1912), 293 fi. 
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Jesus. At the end of the conflict with the mystery religions, an eccle- 
siastical Christianity existed in which the religion of Jesus merely sur- 
vived but was no longer a controlling force. 

The beginning of this transformation dates from the primitive com- 
munity prior to Paul. He received from the early church baptism, the 
Lord’s Supper, and the worship of the risen Lord. This formative 
period in the history of the church demands more investigation than 
Weinel bestows upon it. Paul’s historical dependence upon the primi- 
tive disciples is much more intimate than is often assumed. 

Paul was the most predominant figure in the primitive church. He 
very clearly grasped the universality of Christianity. His theory of 
Christianity was shaped by Pharisaism and the Greek-colored aesthetic 
religion of redemption. His relation to Jesus is still in debate because 
his experience of the ethical religion of redemption was so widely different 
from that of Jesus. But Paul was a disciple of Jesus and is not inter- 
pretable apart from him. Paulinism is an amalgam of Pharisaic juristic 
elements and Hellenistic mystical elements. In him the ethical religion 
of redemption assumed pessimistic and dualistic form. The Pauline 
gospel may be summarized in the question: What must I do to be 
saved? The content of salvation, redemption from evil, is of Hellenistic 
origin; the way of salvation, of Pharisaic origin. On the basis of 
Romans, Paul’s theory is outlined. This style of treatment issues in a 
crossing of the juristic and mystical elements in Paul’s thinking. The 
theory of Paul without the background of his life is a caricature. Many 
perplexing questions present themselves for which it supplies no answers. 
There were Pharisees who continued to expect salvation by way of the 
Law. There were many Jews who had not become thoroughgoing pes- 
simists under the sway of Hellenism. Weinel, therefore, wisely adds a 
chapter to show that Paul’s view grew out of his experience. Because 
the apostle was convinced that the path which took him to God was 
humanity’s path to God, he raised his experience to the level of a general 
law. Paulinism is only one type of the gospel. In demonstrating his 
view to others, Paul appealed to their experience of power and of the 
Spirit and to the Old Testament. 

Some remnants of a more primitive type of piety were retained or 
survived in the Christianity of Paul. Weinel rejects the symbolical 
interpretation of the Supper and baptism and argues for a sacramental 
view of them and also for a sacramental emphasis with reference to the 
church. The religion of the law plays a significant réle especially in 
connection with the sins of Christians and the final judgment. 
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Hardly a score of pages are alloted to the discussion of Paul’s ethics. 
Motives discovered are eschatological, eudemonic, those associated with 
the ethical religion of redemption and those arising out of a prophetic 
self-consciousness. Paul was interested in the individual and proposes 
no scheme for the reconstruction of society. His social hope was in the 
church. 

The concluding section on Paul constructs his philosophy of the 
world and of history. In Paul’s future hope, a Hellenistic gnostic vein 
is laid bare, e.g., II Cor. 5:8; Rom. 8:38 ff., and his peculiar doctrine of 
the resurrection briefly described. 

Between the death of Paul and the end of the period surveyed the 
church enjoyed a geographical expansion and underwent an inner change 
which resulted in the origin of Catholic Christianity. This much is 
almost axiomatic. The stupendous task is to explain the transformation. 
The unsolved problem in the history of primitive Christianity is to trace 
the transition from Paul to the Hellenized gospel of 150 A.D. The con- 
cluding division of Weinel’s book deals with this movement. And the 
author should be credited with attempting to outline the development, 
instead of taking recourse to an easy, homiletical chapter-and-verse analy- 
sis of the literature of the period. He obtains some of his conclusions 
by placing Colossians, Ephesians, and the Pastorals in this period and 
by assigning a late date to Luke and Acts. The “ Western”’ solution of 
the apostolic decree seems untenable to Weinel, and he postdates the 
conference as well. The polemic against the Baptist seems overdrawn. 
In fact, Tiibingen coloring adorns the picture somewhat plentifully in 
spots. It was the epoch of apology against heathenism and the state, 
of polemic against Jews and the adherents of John the Baptist, of the 
development of Christology, of mysticism, of ethics, and of the church. 
The factors assumed as shaping this development are, on the one hand, 
contact with the proletarian masses of the great cities and the continua- 
tion of the conflict with Judaism and Hellenism and, on the other hand, 
the clash between Paulinism and Jewish Christianity, the cessation of 
the primitive enthusiasm, the conversion of the future hope, and the 
development of Christology. The outcome of this struggle was old 
Catholic Christianity. 

C. H. MoEHLMANN 


ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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THE SELF-REVELATION OF JESUS 


The volume’ before us is a discussion of the person and self- 
consciousness of Jesus based upon the statement of Matt. 11:27 (Luke 
10:22): ‘All things have been delivered unto me of my Father, and no 
one knoweth the Son save the Father; neither doth any know the 
Father save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal 
him.” The long discussion of a single passage is justified by the author 
on the ground that it treats of the question of the existence in the Synop- 
tic Gospels of a metaphysical divine sonship such as is indubitably set 
forth in the Fourth Gospel. Since the historicity of the Fourth Gospel 
is in some quarters under suspicion, a discussion of this passage is of 
fundamental significance in a reply to those who reject that gospel in 
favor of the Synoptics. The establishing of the genuineness of the pas- 
sage in question will go far toward refuting those who belittle the Fourth 
Gospel and will have an exceedingly important bearing on the question 
of a developing Christology in the early Christian centuries; in fact, it 
will do much to rule it out of court. 

The history of the problem as it emerges in the first three centuries 
and its revival under the impulse of modern biblical investigation are 
sketched. The former stage of the discussion resulted in what is prac- 
tically an equating of the forms movit and cognoscit. The latter stage 
holds three possibilities: the speech attributed to Jesus in the verse is 
the product of an ecstatic condition, or a purely figurative statement of 
an ethical sonship, or the result of a later christological tendency. The 
criticism of these various phases of modern interpretation is not entirely 
satisfactory. 

The troublesome and complicated textual questions which are con- 
nected with this passage are examined in detail. The author has done 
a large amount of painstaking work in this section of his book and has 
laboriously gathered the evidence. He takes strong exception to the 
conclusions which Harnack has reached on this subject and complains 
of unfairness in the presentation of facts and of lack of thoroughness. In 
his view Harnack has signally failed. The éyyw which Harnack treats 
as a historical aorist is in the opinion of Schumacher a gnomic use of the 
tense. Some of the variant readings of Matthew are easily accounted 
for by the individual translation of the Aramaic Logia, the statement of 
Papias being in point here. The fullest form of the text is the original 

* Die Selbstoffenbarung Jesu bei Mat. XI:27 (Luc. X:22), eine kritisch-exegetische 
Untersuchung. Von Heinrich Schumacher. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder, 1912. 
Xvili+225 pages. $1.35. 
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one with the tense-variations of no real significance. It is a genuine 
saying of Jesus. 

A long chapter of the book is concerned with the explanation of the 
ideas and statements of the passage, the result of which is found, in the 
main, in the sentence: “Jesus stellt sich dem géttliche Vater gleich als 
Teilhaber und Besitzer seines Wesens und seiner Macht, als meta- 
physischen Gottessohn. Den Titel ‘Vater’ hat aber Jesus nicht aus 
Demut fiir sich vermieden, . . . . sondern weil er bei aller Identitat 
mit dem Sein des Vaters eine von diesem zu unterscheidende Person ist” 
(p. 178). Thus the writer comes out with a text almost untouched by 
difficulties and an interpretation of the divine sonship of Jesus couched 
in metaphysical terminology. A further chapter concludes that the 
same idea is discoverable in other places in the Synoptics, as for example: 
the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen, the statement regarding David’s 
son and Lord, the confession of Peter at Caesarea Philippi, and the claim 
of Jesus to be the son of God before the high priest. These passages 
show that Matt. 11:27 (Luke 10:22) are not isolated passages but are 
merely specially clear statements of a thought which is quite common in 
the Synoptic Gospels; namely, that Jesus was conscious of, and claimed 
a metaphysical sonship with, the Father. 

The feeling one has on reading the book is that a large amount of 
faithful work has been put into it. The author has gathered and mar- 
shaled his facts with care and has made himself familiar with a large 
literature. But one cannot avoid a sense of disappointment that the 
treatment should be so lacking in historical spirit and insight and so 
palpably devoted to a dogmatic tendency—this, too, whether one agrees 
or disagreees with the conclusions. The imprimatur on the opening page 
would scarcely have been given to a thorough historical discussion of 
the passage. 

A careful table of contents, a good bibliography, and lists of citations 
are excellent features of a volume whose chief value must lie in the mar- 
shaling of facts, but scarcely in its interpretation of them. It is question- 
able whether the book will contribute greatly to the solution of the 
problem to which it addresses itself. 

Ernest W. Parsons 


ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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SCHEEL’S STUDY OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH 


Unpretentious as is Dr. Scheel’s little work,' it yet constitutes a step 
forward in the treatment of primitive Christianity. Like the larger 
work of Lowrie, The Organization of the Primitive Church, the present 
study is the working-out of Rudolf Sohm’s ideas with regard to the 
character and organization of primitive Christian society. The term 
“primitive” is, however, by Scheel much more strictly used as applying 
only to the first generation of Christians. As sources of information for 
this period he regards only the Pauline Epistles as valid. Scheel’s con- 
clusions are somewhat as follows: 

The Christian group was a unique creation, derived neither from the 
synagogue nor from Greek institutions. It was a community or cor- 
poration according to itsownlaw. The word ecclesia does not necessarily 
connote a corporative community constitution. Rather by “church” 
was meant the people of God assembled in different places in the name 
of Jesus. The church of God is the assembly of those who through 
baptism have been freed from sin and are pledged to try to lead a holy 
life. In this effort they are helped by the Holy Spirit, the Divine 
Pneuma, which works only in the church. This fact gives the church 
group its exclusiveness; all those outside it are left helplessly to fight 
against the devils. Thus salvation was only in the church, which, 
furthermore, was conceived of as having existed before the creation of 
man. A newly baptized member was holy, but not perfect. Under the 
presupposition of sinlessness he progressed toward perfection, the charm 
of sin growing less and less. The church is thus composed of the holy 
ones, who, by believing, win justification from God. God out of grace 
forgives them their sins; they live in and by God’s grace. They are all 
free, all bound together, all parts of one whole. If a man has qualities 
which enable him to act as leader in one place, he will be recognized as 
a leader elsewhere. Thus a local group may welcome a person from 
outside, and, of their own free will, follow his lead. Owing to this 
charismatic principle by which the church was run, there was no room 
for an election and community office resting on election. Objectively, 
grades of functions are possible, but fundamentally all members are of 
equal rank. Again, primitive Christianity was not democratic; all men 
were not brothers, though all church members were equal in rank because 


* Die Kirche im Urchristentum. Mit Durchblicken auf die Gegenwart. (Religions- 
geschichtliche Volksbiicher. IV. Reihe, 20. Heft.) Von Otto Scheel. Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1912. 56 pages. M. 0.80. 
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equally members of the body of Christ. But the functions are assigned 
by God, not by the church members who are thus unable to distribute the 
sovereignty of their body. Furthermore, it is a question of function and 
not office, so that while one man was supreme in one function, he might 
have to follow the lead of another who was supreme in some other func- 
tion. There thus results a community controlled by no law; its actions 
are characterized by “pneumatic anarchy.” In summary, Scheel char- 
acterizes primitive Christian society from the point of view of its govern- 
ment as a “pneumocraty.” 

In this study, Scheel’s motive is largely a wish to discover in what 
regards the primitive Christians differed in their ideas and practices, both 
from their immediate successors, the Christians of the Catholic church, 
and from their remote successors, the Protestants. He is at pains con- 
stantly to bring out such similarities and differences. In so doing he is 
but following a long and honorable succession of scholars who have felt 
the fascination of this problem. Nevertheless, it is not from this point 
of view, as it seems to me, that the results of Scheel gain their chief 
importance. They have a fuller significance than merely to indicate the 
lines of cleavage between the stages of Christian development. They 
bear, if unconsciously, on the wider question of the distinctive charac- 
teristics of the Christian social group, as compared with the social groups 
formed for religious or other purposes in the society of the Roman 
Empire. By emphasizing the feeling of oneness that bound all Christians 
together, and the notion that only in the church was there salvation from 
devils, and the fact that God alone, not the local group, picked the spirit- 
filled leaders, Scheel has given us a picture of Christian society that helps 
to explain why Christianity and not some other oriental religion became 
the predominantly important social factor in the Roman Empire. 


Curtis H. WALKER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE HISTORY OF THE PAPACY 


It is with a certain sense of disappointment that one lays down Mr. 
Beet’s latest contribution to the history of the Papacy,’ well written as 
it is. Handicapped by a narrowness of interest, of which perhaps he 
himself is unconscious, the author has given us a study of little more 
than one phase of the development of the Papacy. Directed by an 


* The Early Roman Episcopate to A.D. 84. By William Ernest Beet. London: 
Charles H. Kelly, 1913. xii+332 pages. 3s. 6d. net. 
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intense professional interest, he has searched the sources almost solely 
for what they have to tell of the light in which was regarded at different 
times the office of the bishop of Rome both by its holders and by other 
Christians. With his attention thus limited, Mr. Beet does indeed suc- 
ceed in making clear the gradually changing light in which the bishop 
of Rome is viewed. But this is not to write a full and satisfying account 
of the growth of a great institution like the Papacy. Here we demand 
to know first and foremost the factors in the growth of the ecclesiastical 
organization as a whole, and in the second place the factors in the growth 
of the Papacy itself. For any cogent presentation of these we must 
look elsewhere than in Mr. Beet’s book. Of the influence of economic 
factors in this whole matter there is not a hint. Yet where Mr. Beet 
has directed his vision he has not looked without success. 

One of his excellences is to be found in his effective analyses of the 
well-known passages bearing on the Papacy. For instance, from the 
famous passage in Irenaeus he inclines to draw the conclusion that 


Irenaeus actually meant to say nothing more than that, inasmuch as the capital 
was in constant communication with every part of the Empire, and multitudes 
were ever coming and going to and from the city, Christian thought would 
there be at its freshest and obscure points of doctrine most fully grasped and 
understood. .... That Rome, in this sense, occupied a place pre-eminent 
among the churches . . . . does not in the least imply that she was held in 
regard as the seat of a despotic spiritual authority of direct divine appointment 
and world-wide jurisdiction. 
This, while it may not be convincing, is suggestive. But the most 
original part of Mr. Beet’s work is his effort to ascertain why the name 
of Paul was gradually overshadowed by that of Peter. He suggests, 
among other things, that the atmosphere of Rome and the character of 
the membership of the church in that city may have contributed to this 
end; that St. Peter’s message appealed more to the general attitude of 
mind which the atmosphere of Rome was calculated to create; that 
St. Peter appealed more to the Jewish-Christian of which the Christian 
community was at first largely composed; finally, that, while St. Paul’s 
preaching reached a minority of choice spirits, that of Peter was more 
fitted to reach the great majority of men. Such are some of the most 
important contributions of this volume; its method calls for an additional 
word. 

On this side Mr. Beet’s work presents some curious contrasts. As 
far as original sources are concerned it shows a research characterized by 
diligent thoroughness. The same diligent thoroughness is exhibited in 
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the use of secondary treatments in book form written in English. When 
one passes from books to periodicals, and from English to other tongues, 
the contrasts begin to appear, the thoroughness, perhaps one might 
better say the completeness, for whatever reason, disappears. Only the 
scantiest references to periodical literature in any tongue are to be found. 
And as for books in German and French, to all intents and purposes they 
do not exist for the author. Only when the products of foreign scholar- 
ship make their appearance in English guise, seemingly, do they win 
attention from the author. The result of this neglect of foreign and 
periodic literature is both to impair somewhat one’s confidence in the 
book as fully representative of the best international scholarship, and 
also to impart to it an oddly musty flavor, since the author is shut up to 
a world that knows not current editions of important foreign works. 
For example, Milman is introduced to us as a “modern historian”; 
Dean Stanley as a “recent writer,”’ as also Moeller, the second German 
edition, 1902, of whose first volume on the history of the church is passed 
over in favor of an English translation of the first edition written in 
1889. But perhaps the most extreme example of the extent to which 
the author is barred out from the results of modern foreign scholarship is 
afforded by his use of Kurtz’s History of the Church. Passing by the 
1906 edition of the original, he selects an English translation appearing 
in 1868. Yet in spite of this busy activity with editions of foreign 
writers long since out of date, the author’s painstaking use of source 
material gives his work solid merit of a kind. 


Curtis H. WALKER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


STUDIES ON LUTHER AND GERHARDT 


To get a book by a thoroughly competent hand which will direct one 
as to recent Luther discussions, which will impartially discuss the points 
in dispute between Denifle and Walther, Grisar and Kawerau, which will 
hold the balances even between opponent and friend, and which, while 
not a regular biography of Luther, will serve as either an introduction 
or supplement to one—that is a boon ardently to be coveted. This, one 
of the church history professors in Marburg has done in a most admirable 
big-little book.t He takes as his motto the words of Dante: “Open your 


1 Luther im Lichte der neueren Forschung: ein kritischer Bericht. Von Heinrich 
Boehmer. Dritte, vermehrte, und umgearbeitete Auflage. Leipzig und Berlin: 
Teubner, 1914. vi+170 pages. M. 1.25. 
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eyes and see me as I am.” A few of his results might here be men- 
tioned. It is well known that the traditional portraits of Luther are 
idealized and do not go back to contemporary pictures by the elder 
Cranach who gives us the genuine. These, however, are genuine: 
Luther as monk 1520 (full face, copper plate), Luther as monk 1521 
(side view, copper), Luther as Junker George (1521, oil), and another oil 
painting in full face of 1526. These can be seen in any good illustrated 
biography of Luther, as for instance in Buchwald’s Luther (Leipzig, 1902; 
2d ed., 1914). The death mask of Luther was taken four days after his 
death, when the body had already decomposed, a process which sets in 
quickly after death by apoplexy, and therefore this mask cannot be 
trusted. Among modern works Boehmer says that von Ranke struck 
out the right path in his Deutschen Geschichte im Zeitalter der Reformation 
(1839 ff.), not to judge the past or use it for edifying, but simply to show 
it asit was. The Catholic Janssen set out to reveal the economic, social, 
political, religious, and moral conditions of the people. But he did not 
attain his object because he let that object be shoved back by the apolo- 
getic thesis that the fifteenth century was the richest blossoming of the 
whole civilized life, and no one else but Luther destroyed this fine harvest. 
Over against Albrecht Ritschl’s taking down a peg the services of the 
pre-Reformation reformers as forerunners of Luther, Denifle shows that 
Luther was connected with the “modern” theologians of the late Middle 
Ages. But here again, says Boehmer, was the failure to judge Luther 
historically, because Father Denifle was always bent on showing Luther 
as a type of degeneration, and his theology as a degenerate product of 
degenerate scholasticism. Forty years ago the Anabaptists were looked 
upon generally as bloody fanatical revolutionaries or as narrow reac- 
tionaries, as mere stragglers on the religious movement of the dying 
Middle Ages. Now it is unanimously believed that the majority of the 
bitterly persecuted pious folk were not revolutionaries at all, but retiring 
ascetics like the later Quakers, not mere echoes of the mediaeval Wal- 
denses and mystics, but to a certain degree followers of Humanism and 
especially opponents of mere faith in the letter and the moral careless- 
ness of vulgdren Luthertums; yes, in fact, some scholars are inclined to 
place them with Erasmus as forerunners of mighty modern religious 
movements, as ancestors of Congregationalists and Pietists, superior to 
Luther and his co-reformers. Boehmer himself looks upon the “step- 
children of fortune” von Schwenkfeld as the spiritual sire of the ideal 


of Pietist fellowship, and Sebastian Frank as the prophet of the religious 
views of Schleiermacher. 
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Boehmer divides his book into five chapters: (i) “‘The Old Luther 
Picture [artistic and literary] and the Development of Luther Investi- 
gation”; (ii) “Steps in the Conversion”; (iii) “The Beginning of the 
Open Struggle against the Church and the First Radical Reform At- 
tempts”; (iv) “The Scholar and the Inner Man [intellectual and moral 
judgment of Luther]”; (v) “The Thinker and the Prophet.” This 
lucidly written and closely printed little book, which you could put in 
your under-coat pocket, is a rich and interesting product of Luther 
research, and ought to be translated into every civilized tongue.' 

Everyone knows the immense importance of the large and small 
catechisms of Luther (1529) for the religious training of the German 
race. Superintendent Hardeland of Uslar has made an important and 
fairly thorough study in the history of doctrine in tracing the develop- 
ment of Luther’s ideas up to 1529 on each of the topics or themes treated 
in the catechisms.? It deserves to stand as a sidelight by the side of 
Késtlin’s Theologie Luthers (1902) and Thieme’s investigation of Luther’s 
doctrine of faith (Sittliche Triebkraft usw., 1895) and supplements the 
brilliant sections on Luther in the doctrine histories of Seeberg and 
Harnack. In spite of the explanation in the Preface (p. xiii), the lack 
of an index is inexcusable. 

The same author publishes a pamphlet against the conception that 
Luther looked upon the fear of the wrath of God as a fulfilment of the 
First Commandment. Rather, says Hardeland against Professor 
Meyer of Géttingen in Neuen Kirchlichen Zeitschrift (1913), Luther 
taught the true or filial fear of God, which is the accompaniment and 
fruit of faith. This last overcomes the fear worked by the law. 

The University of Greifswald conferred the degree of Doctor of 
Theology upon Petrich for his life-long Gerhardt studies. Besides a 
book twenty-five years ago, another in 1907, he has been engaged on this 
for nine years, and it may be taken as the definitive book on the life 
of him in whom “Christianity does not appear as something opposed 
to human nature, but rather as the strongest, soundest, purest, and 


tI notice that Boehmer’s careful discussion of the Philip Bigamy (pp. 120-27) 
confirms my own conclusions in the American Journal of Theology, XVII (1913), 
206-31. 

2 Luthers Katechismusgedanken in ihrer Entwicklung bis Jahre 1529. Von August 
Hardeland. Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1913. xiv+354 pages. M. 8. 


3 Der Begriff der Gottesfurcht in Luthers Katechismen. Erwiderung Professor Dr. 
Joh. Meyer. Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1914. 45 pages. M. 0.80. 
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truest form of humanity.” There are ample indexes of places, persons, 
and hymns, but none of subjects. For a review of some of the books 
which appeared on the three hundredth anniversary of Gerhardt’s birth 
see Theol. Literaturblatt, 1907, 82-83, 464-67. It is a singular omission 
that, as far as I see, Petrich never mentions the history of Gerhardt’s 
hymns outside of Germany. 


JoHN ALFRED FAULKNER 
Drew THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Mapison, NEW JERSEY 


RECENT WORKS ON ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY 


The first volume of Clark’s work? was reviewed in the American 
Journal of Theology, XVI (1912), 303. It was mentioned there that 
Nonconformity has an ideal, but that this ideal has never been realized. 
Keeping the ideal in view, the author proposed to show Nonconformity 
as it had actually appeared in history. This ideal is fundamentally 
spiritual. Its objective manifestations have taken many forms but at 
various important points these forms have fallen far below the goal, 
because human nature and organized society were athwart the way. 

The present volume starts in with the Restoration, and for nearly a 
century the ideal faded and almost fell out of view. Presbyterianism 
was defeated, and Charles II in his struggle for dispensing power found 
himself in opposition to all branches of Nonconformity. There was a 
deep decline of religion through the corrupting influences of the court, 
and the paralyzing invasion of rationalism. Presbyterians and General 
Baptists were almost entirely absorbed by the Unitarians. “Some of 
the Nonconformist bodies which had come down the direct line of 
ancestral descent from the first Nonconformist pioneers had half for- 
gotten their ancient inspirations, had shifted their gaze from the issue 
which was central to issues which were, however important, circum- 
ferential and no more” (p. 200). But this was not to continue. There 
was a partial return to the ideal. First of all there came the great 
religious revival of the eighteenth century. This revival resulted in a 


* Paul Gerhardt: Ein Beitrag eur Geschichte des deutschen Geistes. Auf Grund 
neuer Forschungen und Funde. Von Hermann Petrich. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 
1914, xiv-+360 pages. 


2 History of Nonconformity. By Henry W. Clark. Vol. II: ‘From the Restora- 
tion to the Close of the Nineteenth Century.” London: Chapman & Hall, 1913. 
xx+458 pages. 15s. net. 
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new religious denomination; in an evangelical party in the Establish- 
ment; and in a general awakening of Nonconformity to a new enthusi- 
asm for its ideal. 

Contemporaneously with the revival began a quickening determina- 
tion for the extension of liberty and equality, and release from disabilities, 
political and religious. This great struggle ran through the nineteenth 
century, and phases of it continue on into the twentieth. 

In a straightforward and vivacious style Mr. Clark has described 
this complicated development with all the leading features distinct and 
in their relations to the whole process. “Nonconformity,” says he, 
“must recover the true Nonconformist ideal which insists that all 
church order and system, all church activities, all church programs of 
doctrines and discipline must be nothing else than the living Christ 
working himself out through the church which is his body, the fulness 
of Him that filleth all in all.” This, no doubt, expresses the conviction 
and aspiration of all Christians, and so perhaps Mr. Clark would not 
object to calling subscription to this ideal Conformity in its true sense. 
For he says: “The Episcopalian may be an Episcopalian still; the 
Methodist a Methodist still; and so on the whole list through. It is 
only the direction of the life-movement that must be evoked upon as 
changed in actual fact: the movement, if it has been taken from out- 
ward to inward must be taken as from inward to outward now” (p. 427). 

We are glad to see this large-spirited and thoughtful work brought 
to a successful completion. 

All students of English history will be glad to have one more volume 
from the pen of the late Dr. Gairdner,’ who died at the age of eighty- 
four last November. The volume was incomplete at the time of the 
author’s death, but he was fortunate in securing the promise of his 
friend, Dr. Hunt, to make the necessary additions and prepare it for 
the press. The preface is a succinct but very valuable account of Dr. 
Gairdner’s life and voluminous writings. 

Although most of his life was spent among the records and archives, 
and he was supposed to see all sides of every mooted question, this did 
not prevent him from having strong convictions that looked very like 
biases. In Vol. IV of the History of the English Church edited by Dean 
Stephens and W. Hunt his sympathies seemed to be with the Catholics, 
and in various parts of the three preceding volumes of this work the same 
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tendency appeared. Yet we were inclined to say that he was neverthe- 
less only a good churchman anxious to be perfectly fair. But in this 
last volume which all gathers about the personality of Mary, it appears 
beyond a peradventure that he has not a trace of sympathy for Dis- 
senters, and that he has no word of disapproval for Mary. For example, 
in the two chapters on “Heretics Painted Mostly by Themselves,” and 
the “Spirit of the Edwardine Party,” he appears, not as a historian, but 
as an advocate. Yet his sincerity is undoubted. “He believed that he 
had a special work to do; indeed, it may almost be said, a message to 
deliver.” 

His work as a whole gives evidence, not only of thoroughness in 
research, but also of philosophic thought; for he always “looked on 
events in their connection with the influences that shaped them.” 
Sometimes these influences were domestic, sometimes foreign; sometimes 
political or social, sometimes religious. And so the work as a whole is 
an enduring monument to the ability, industry, and honesty of its 
author. 

When University College at Oxford made Mr. Storr’ a research 
fellow it enabled him to do a valuable piece of work, the first half of 
which is contained in this volume, which comes down to 1860. 

The conservatism of the English church at the opening of the cen- 
tury was almost adamantine. The great revival of the preceding cen- 
tury had not been without wholesome influence and this influence was 
to continue. But the great spiritual forces of the century were: the 
historical method, Romanticism, physical science, philosophical ideal- 
ism, the French Revolution, democracy. The first twenty years were 
apparently stagnant, but it could only be a question of time when the 
new forces would begin to be effective. But in the next decade three 
new movements were born: first, the critical and historical work of the 
early Oriel school; second, Erskine’s school in Scotland putting the 
emphasis on experience and the inner witness of the heart; third, the 
religious idealism of Coleridge with its “appeal to a philosophy more 
satisfying than utilitarianism.”” Then came the Oxford movement, which 
was reactionary, and which Mr. Storr does not regard with favor. But 
the leavening process was at work, and all the new spiritual forces, 
aided by German thought, gained ever-freer play, and the succeeding 
years up to 1860 became a time of preparation for the advent of Darwin’s 
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Origin of Species, and Essays and Reviews—the first appearing in 1859, 
the second in 1860, the date at which this volume ends. 

Mr. Storr is fully in accord with the modern spirit of progress. He 
brings to his task a mind gifted, equipped, and sympathetic. He seeks 
to hold fast the good in the old and fully to appropriate the true in the 
new. ‘No age can hope to understand its own mind and temper, its 
purposes and ideals, except through a study of the past from which it 
has sprung.” Beginning with a review of the eighteenth century and 
utilizing its legacy, the author estimates the tendencies and leading per- 
sonalities of the time covered in his first volume. His work hitherto is 
so well done that we shall wait with high anticipations for the more 
difficult task that is involved in the remainder, because he has only 
reached the date of the publication of the Origin of Species, and he will 
have to deal as a pioneer with the great controversies which that work 
stirred up. : 

J. W. Moncrier 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE CONCEPT OF SIN 


Mr. Tennant’s previous studies in the history of the doctrine of sin 
have made him exceptionally well fitted to undertake a much-needed 
revision of our conception of the meaning of sin.’ He recognizes that the 
influence of the Pauline doctrine, according to which sin is posited as an 
objective power working in the individual prior to his consciousness of 
sin, has led to many confused and unethical definitions. He therefore 
undertakes to consult ethics and psychology in the attempt to define 
precisely what the term should connote in our modern life. But his 
inquiry is not quite an empirical one, after all; for he distinctly affirms 
that the teaching of Jesus on the subject is to be normative. “In the 
sense in which the Founder of Christianity used the term ‘sin’ when he 
spoke of the attitude of God toward human sinfulness, we ought to see 
the fixed and unalterable minimum of content for our concept. Its 
essential nucleus being thus determined, we only need to give the concept 
all the definiteness of outline which the sciences of ethics and of psy- 
chology can enable us to attain.” Since, however, he finds in the 
teaching of Jesus only non-metaphysical ethical content, the discussion 
is not embarrassed by any a priori notions concerning depravity. 
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Sin, in the Christian sense of the term, must be defined in relation to 
the good which God wills man to attain. But God does not hold a man 
responsible for the attainment of a good which he does not know, or 
which he is constitutionally unable to reach. To use the word “sin” to 
describe mere ethical imperfection, without reference to the psychological 
state of accountability in any given case, can lead only to confusion. 
Moreover, even those who are devoted to the ethical life may grow in 
perfection, and thus may in the earlier stages of their development have 
attained an imperfect realization of the ideal to which they are never- 
theless loyal. This fact of development makes a fixed objective standard 
impossible. Even Jesus grew in character and in achievement, although 
he was always sinless. Sin is to be determined, not by a fixed objective 
standard, but rather in relation to God’s claim upon the individual. 
This claim is synonomous with the highest ideal which we know at the 
time. There may be innocent ignorance of the actually highest ideal. 
The “ material of sin” is furnished by our natural impulses and instincts, 
which are in and of themselves non-moral; but which because of their 
pleasure-giving aspects may solicit one into neglect of less immediately 
pleasurable, but ethically higher opportunities. The temptation which 
thus arises is not to be confused with sin; though without it sin would 
be impossible. It is only when volition allies one with the lower possi- 
bility that there is actual sin. If such wrong volition becomes habitual, 
sin may be predicated of character as well as of single acts. In our whole 
consideration of the subject of sin, we need to bear in mind the difference 
between the “psychical” or subjectively emotional aspects of conduct, 
and the “psychological” or more broadly analyzed objective aspects 
of moral consciousness. The former alone is no safe criterion. The 
latter must give balance. Sin is briefly defined as “moral imperfection 
for which the agent is in God’s sight accountable.”” The author recog- 
nizes that this definition makes it impossible for any human being to 
ascertain the precise degree of guilt which is to be ascribed to another; 
but he holds that it is the only definition which is not involved in 
ethical difficulties. 

The value of such an analysis of the connotation of a concept is 
undoubted. But it might well be supplemented by a more definite study 
of the social aspects of the sense of sin. The only factors which Tennant 
seriously considers are those of individual constitution and individual 
knowledge. The situation is pictured as if the individual were alone in 
the presence of God. As a matter of fact the genesis and development 
of the moral sense is so thoroughly a social matter that a discussion of 
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temptations and standards which omits a consideration of the relation 
of the individual to the social whole is quite inadequate. Tennant has 
rendered a service in freeing the conception of sin from some of the 
irrational theological complications which have aroused moral protest. 
But he has failed to do justice to the fact that the “material of sin” is 
to be found in social relations quite as much as in individual impulses 
and instincts. 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A NEW EXPOSITION OF HINDUISM! 


The increasingly sympathetic and appreciative attitude of mission- 
aries toward the ethnic faiths finds a rather marked expression in India 
in a relatively small number who seek to find an “Old Testament” for 
Christianity in the Hindu scriptures. For them Christ “came not to 
destroy but to fulfil”; they emphasize supplementing rather than sup- 
planting. The most recent as well as the best embodiment of this 
approach is The Crown of Hinduism by J. N. Farquhar, a man of recog- 
nized scholarship. In this volume as each subject is taken up we see 
Hinduism as a practical, functioning religion, we see it at its best; but 
in each case this sympathetic appreciation is followed by a clear, critical 
judgment of the deficiencies of Hinduism and the way in which Chris- 
tianity fulfils it. 

Let us illustrate the method from two chapters. Chap. vii recounts 
the fascinating history of India’s austerities and ascetism and says: 

Only high ideals most earnestly pursued could have produced the lofty 
literature of monasticism, the Upanishads and the Buddhist Suttas. But if 
the principles were high and noble, they were applied with a fearlessness, a 
devotion, a courage, and a constancy to which there are very few parallels. 
As long as the world lasts, men will look back with wonder upon the ascetics 
of India. Their quiet surrender of every earthly privilege and pleasure, and 
their strong endurance of many forms of suffering will be an inspiration to all 
generations of thinking Indians. For nearly three thousand years the ascetics 
of India have stood forth, a speaking testimony to the supremacy of the 
spiritual [p. 273]. 

But Hinduism is unable to meet the needs which have been the 
springs of this great movement; it 
has produced for quite two thousand five hundred years an unending proces- 
sion of men and women ready to devote themselves, body and soul, to the 
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highest; but when they are produced, they are comparatively useless; for the 
mighty religion which inspires them to enter the ascetic life sets before them as 
their ideal the life of the actionless Brahman. But what India needs today 
is a great army of self-sacrificing men, ready to toil for the uplifting of the poor 
and the downtrodden, and for the advancement of education, agriculture, 
industry, art, morality, religion. .... Thus the problem is, How are Hindus 
to be inspired to unselfish service? Clearly it cannot be by any form of 
Hindu philosophy; for that leads to inaction. Nor can there be any doubt 
that such inspiration can come only from religion [p. 277]. 


It is then shown how the motive and dynamic must come from Chris- 
tianity. 

Chap. viii deals with “The Work of Men’s Hands.” Here the 
genesis of image-worship is traced and a vivid description of the Hindu 
temple cults is given. One begins to see idolatry from the inside, more 
as the Hindu sees it. Modern Hindu criticism of idolatry and also its 
modern defense are set forth with clearness and abundant illustration 
from current Indian opinion. We are shown how Hindu idolatry minis- 
ters to some of the most powerful and most valuable of our religious 
instincts; how this is the very reason it has laid hold of the Hindu 
people. 

History brings us face to face with this most solemn fact, that, if these 
needs are not fulfilled spiritually, they seek satisfaction in the grossness of 
idolatry. One writer proposes to cleanse the temples from idols and use them 
as schools for religious instruction. But that will not prevent the reappear- 
ance of idols. We must find a spiritual force as vivid and as real as idolatry, 
and as fully charged with religious emotion, a spiritual dynamic which wiil 
render idols obsolete by appealing as successfully as they do, and yet in healthy 
spiritual fashion, to the religious imagination and feeling. 


And then the author shows 


how it is one of the marvels of Christ that he is able to make such an appeal 
and to make it effectively; so that the man who has been used to the acces- 
sibility of idols and the joy and passion of their worship finds in him, in purest 
spiritual form, more than all the emotion and stimulus to reverent adoration 
which their vividness used to bring him. 


In this way such fundamental and practical subjects for India as the 
following are dealt with: the Hindu family system, karma and rebirth, 
caste, the Vedanta, etc. Each institution is minutely studied in its 
origin and history, and its value in the present is estimated. The ques- 
tion of the relative value of religions and the relation of Christianity to 
Hinduism is taken up in the introduction. 
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In criticism it is possible to say that while Christ is the crown of 
much that is good in Hinduism, there are so many things in this religion 
that Christ can but destroy, and there are so many things in Christ 
which find no easily discovered germ in Hinduism, that one is in danger 
of misleading the Hindu by such a use of terms as are found in the title 
of this book. But in the reaction from that approach which tends ruth- 
lessly to denounce the customs and beliefs of an ancient people, we feel 
it is better to err on the side of too great sympathy, rather than on the 
side of unappreciative criticism. 

We have no hesitation in recommending this book as a thorough and 
illuminating exposition of Hinduism. We know of no other single book 
so well fitted through clearness, precision, and scholarship to give one 
an insight into the greatness of Hinduism, its essential errors and evils, 
and the way in which Christianity meets a new need that has arisen in 
India as the result of the whole impact of Christian civilization on her. 


D. J. FLEMING 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL 


A glance at the table of contents in Buttenwieser’s The Prophets of 
Israel* shows a somewhat unusual arrangement of materials. Amos 
appears, not at the beginning, but at the end of the book. Jeremiah 
leads the procession. The discussion of his prophecies, and of some 
problems suggested by his message, occupies 210 of 330 pages. Then 
follow two chapters on Amos’ and Hosea’s view of the nation’s doom 
and a more extended discussion of “Isaiah’s View of the Doom and His 
Attitude toward the Political Affairs of the Day.” This completes the 
contents of Book I, subdivided into three parts and twelve chapters. 
The last 30 pages of the volume constitute Book II, Part I, under the 
general title of ““The Message of the Prophets.” This final discussion 
concerns itself chiefly with Amos and looks forward, according to the 
preface, to a second volume. One would naturally expect the prophets’ 
proclamation of doom to be treated as an essential part of their message. 
But the author has dealt with this aspect of their work in Book I under 
the general title of “The Faith of the Prophets.” 
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We are inclined to think that readers will find the foregoing arrange- 
ment of materials confusing, and largely because it lacks genetic cohe- 
rence. Buttenwieser explains his departure from the chronological order 
of treatment by saying that the spiritual side of the prophetic movement 
can, in his view, ‘be best studied by starting with it at the point of its 
highest development.” He feels convinced that literary prophecy must 
be considered first of all from the point of view of the prophets’ personal 
faith in order to comply fully with the analytic-genetic method; that 
“only after the spiritual side has been fully considered can the doctrinal 
side of the movement . . . . be appreciated in its true significance.” 
One might be tempted to infer from this statement that the author does 
not consider the genetic method of inquiry a necessary instrument for 
the determination of what the prophets’ personal faith actually was. 
Such an inference, however, is not borne out by the excellent historical 
investigation which the book contains. Since the author avows himself 
“in full harmony with the historico-critical method of modern research,” 
and since genetic coherence is always of advantage to the reader, the 
reviewer wonders whether Buttenwieser has gained as much as he has 
lost by abandoning chronological sequence. 

Buttenwieser’s best work has gone into the historical analysis of 
Jeremiah’s prophecies. He is an independent investigator and frequently 
offers good and ingenious reasons for differing with Cornill, Duhm, and 
Giesebrecht. He discards, for instance, the customary interpretation of 
the Deuteronomic law of prophecy (Deut. 18:15-22) as the product of a 
preconceived idea with which later ages approached vs. 22. The latter 
he translates: “If it happen that a prophet pronounceth in the name of 
YHVH that which shall not be or occur, that is the word which YHVH 
hath not spoken; presumptuously hath the prophet pronounced it: you 
shall not be afraid of him.” The crucial element in the verse is the 
phrase “in the name of YHVH.” Buttenwieser holds that the verse 
was expressly intended to prohibit prophetic utterances directed against 
the divine authority of the sacrificial cultus. The false prophet, then, 
is to be recognized by defiance of the Law (D) which invested the cultus 
with divine sanction. ‘To declare what is contrary to the Law might 
be reprehensible in itself, but to declare what is contrary to the Law 
in the name of YHVH, i.e., to claim divine authority for such a message, 
would be blasphemous” (p. 34). Jeremiah was persecuted for offending 
against this law. 

This is only one of numerous instances that might be cited to illustrate 
the author’s independence of judgment. His thorough equipment as a 
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Hebraist, and his evidently broad knowledge of oriental literature and 
customs make his findings especially worthy of consideration where they 
relate to textual analysis and interpretation. When he discusses such 
subjects as “Inspiration Opposed to Divination or Possession,” most 
readers probably will find him a less reliable guide. Quotations from 
Schiller (in German), Wordsworth, and H. W. Mabie, however pertinent 
in other connections, are scarcely adequate to “bring out clearly the 
serious misapprehension of spiritual prophecy involved in the views of 
those scholars who consider the visions of Isa., chap. 6, and Jer. 1:1—10, 
15-19, and the ecstasies or trances of the diviner, related phenomena.” 
Buttenwieser attempts to show that “the inspiration of the literary 
prophets and the mantic possession or ecstasy of the older prophets are 
two distinct phenomena proceeding from radically different states of 
mind” (p. 160). Ezekiel is found to be an inconvenient phenomenon and 
is therefore refused a place “in the same category with the six great 
prophets, Amos, Hosea, Micah, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Deutero-Isaiah.”’ 
We apprehend that the author has set up a thesis here which not 
only is incapable of proof, but is inherently improbable. Modern Old 
Testament scholars will sympathize strongly with his value judgments, 
without feeling that those judgments are endangered by a development 
of literary prophecy out of the ecstasy prophetism of earlier times. The 
evidence of historical continuity requires stronger disproof, in our 
judgment, than the author has advanced. But the book is interesting 
and valuable from various points of view. It is the work of a modern 
Jewish scholar whose views on the rise of monotheism, on the ethical tem- 
per of the prophets, and their antagonism to the cultus, will receive a 
sympathetic welcome among students of the Old Testament. 


WILLIAM FREDERIC BADE 
Paciric THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


DOCTRINAL DISCUSSIONS 


Mr. Harte,‘ a young scholar of Belfast, Ireland, makes a contri- 
bution to the discussion of the possibility and the meaning of ascribing 
personality to God by presenting the series of modern thinkers on the 
subject, beginning with Spinoza. He describes the essential elements 
of personality as self-confidence, self-determination, desire (=appetite in 
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a rational being), and capacity for morality—a somewhat confused state- 
ment—and finally says: “A person is a conscious, permanent, self- 
distinguishing, individual, active, moral being.” This, at least, he says, 
personality in God must mean, for “God alone is perfect personality.” 

Modern thinkers are divided, as regards the subject, into five main 
classes: the rationalists, as Spinoza and Leibniz; the empiricists, as 
Locke, Berkeley, and Hume; the German idealists, as Kant, Fichte, 
Schelling, Hegel, and Schopenhauer; and the agnostics, as Hamilton, 
Mansel, and Spencer. Schleiermacher and Lotze are each given a separate 
place. The views of each of the philosophers named are presented in 
simple, clear language, with no pretense at philosophic depth. The 
book makes good reading. But the treatment suffers inevitably through 
the isolation, in large measure, of each thinker in question from the world 
of thought in which he lived and also of his views on this particular sub- 
ject from the whole articulated body of his thought. The brevity of the 
treatment also gives at times an appearance of jumping at conclusions 
when the author offers critical remarks. His discussion of Schleier- 
macher’s view seems to be based on the Reden alone without reference 
to his greater work, the Glaubenslehre. Lotze is accorded the highest 
honor. To him belongs “the great merit of showing that the idea of 
personality is not inconsistent with the idea of God’”’—the exact opposite 
of Spencer’s view. The author’s own view is that truth is likely to be 
found along the lines of personal idealism and not of pantheistic idealism. 
“Tt is possible to avoid monism on the one hand and pluralism on the 
other. We may think of the Absolute as in some sense a society, con- 
sisting of God and the selves who are eternally present to his mind, selves 
called into being at particular moments of time in accordance with his 
will.” But he retains a strain of argumentation, in that he thinks that 
the nature of the Absolute “must be incomprehensible, save by the 
Absolute itself.” 

A discussion of the Christian idea of the incarnation,' written and 
published in Japan, stirs one’s imagination to attempt a prophecy of the 
influence the far-off East (or West, shall we say?) may have on the 
development of Christian thought. MacCauley’s book professes to be 
the product of reflection during a long life. A deep biographical interest, 
touched with pathos, attaches to the words. For the author, who in his 
youth came under the “inspiring” influence of Frederich Henry Hodges 
and Edward Everett Hale, found himself unable to satisfy the council 
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that examined him, with a view to ordination, of the orthodoxy of his 
views on the atonement, and both suffered the withdrawal of his license 
to preach and was ordered not to enter Christian pulpits again. This 
experience set him free from the attempt to be orthodox and led him 
into a prolonged study of the ultimate nature of Christianity. He 
sought for one inner, real, and vitalizing bond of union among Chris- 
tians, orthodox and unorthodox. His words are: “We are confident that 
the consciousness here set forth as the Christ’s ideal—his own sonship 
to God and his brotherhood to men—this faith of the incarnation, is the 
one inmost, the essential, bond of union among all who sincerely pro- 
gress and call themselves Christians” (p. 31). 

To establish this view the author undertakes the ambitious task of 
setting forth in broad, though careful, outline the beginnings of Chris- 
tianity, the evolution and metamorphoses of Christianity, the emanci- 
pation and modern development of Christianity, and modern Christology. 
These correspond respectively with the primitive, Greek Catholic, and 
mediaeval] Catholic, Protestant, and present periods of Christian history. 
The general outlines are correct, though the author seems unacquainted 
with many of the important discoveries of modern scholars. He thinks 
that the “master motive” that underlies the historical development of 
Christianity can be set forth in the affirmation, “Its perpetuation has 
all along depended upon the survival in it, in some form, of the con- 
sciousness of Jesus in the real fatherhood of God, in his own exalted 
divine sonship, and in the divine brotherhood of mankind.” Query: 
What does he mean by “real fatherhood” ? 

The first and second portions of the history are treated at length and 
with discrimination, but a discussion of mediaeval and later Catholic 
theology and of Protestant thought is rather skimpy and reads like a 
succession of notes derived from general histories. 

The work represents an attempt from the Unitarian point of view to 
come nearer to a basis of argument among Christians. The incarnation 
is for the author not the doctrine that the Second Person of a Triune God 
was incarnate in Jesus, but it is that the personality of Jesus Christ is 
ideal—an ideal ever more fully to be realized in the race. This, he says, 
is the true belief in the “incarnation of God in the man Jesus,” which, 
while removing all the arbitrariness of the old orthodox view, retains the 
spiritual momentum which that doctrine mistakenly attempted to con- 
serve. The book is an interesting and able statement of the ethical 
significance of the personality of Jesus and is to be welcomed as a state- 
ment of one side of a whole truth. 
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Bishop McConnell of the Methodist Episcopal church in the Merrick 
Lectures for 1911-12" has offered a survey of the main lines of religious 
and intellectual movements in America at present intended to encourage 
the belief that science, philosophy, sociology, and ethics unite with the 
deeper currents of religious life in the direction of “getting the Christ 
spirit and the Christ thought and the Christ life into effective working 
relationship with the forces of the world” of men. The author does not 
look for or desire a return to earlier doctrinal forms or traditional beliefs 
shaken by scientific research and social or ethical progress, but he antici- 
pates that the insistent demand for a “control” of fluent forces will find 
its answer in the faith in a God who is the “center and source of these 
forces” and who is “using them with the spirit that is revealed in Christ.” 
The work is popular and is well adapted to the present moods of a good 
many intelligent people who are disturbed in their faith. 


GEORGE Cross 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


BRIEF MENTION 
OLD TESTAMENT 


MacatisTeR, R.A. Stewart. The Philistines: Their History and Civilization. 
(The Schweich Lectures, 1911.) London: Oxford University Press, 1913 
viii+136 pages. 35. 

At last we have a respectable history of the Philistines. Neither German nor 
English has heretofore had an adequate work upon these much maligned people. 
Professor Macalister, who has had long experience in the conduct of excavations in 
Palestine, was just the man to undertake this task. He has achieved a high degree 
of success, though the problems involved were neither few nor simple. The Mediter- 
ranean coast lands were the center of complex movements of population and of 
civilization and to disentangle the Philistine elements from the seething mass calls for 
historical skill of a high order. Professor Macalister has not failed us, though in a field 
of such breadth as this it could hardly be expected that he would escape all pitfalls 
or meet with the unqualified indorsement of any of his fellow-workers. 

The four chapters treat of the origin of the Philistines, their history, their land, 
and their culture. The term “history” is thus used in a narrow sense, including only 
such facts as fall within the lines of politics and war: Culture is treated as a separate 
rubric, almost as though it had nothing to do with history, or as if there were no history 
of culture. Such treatment is detrimental to both “history” and “culture.” One fact 
clearly established is the wide range of Philistine occupation and influence in Canaan in 
the twelfth and eleventh centuries B.c. The nation that reduced the Israelites to such 
dire straits in the days of Samuel and Saul was not an insignificant element in the life 
of Canaan. Another fact is that they evidently came to Southern Palestine from Crete 
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or the neighboring coast lands of Asia Minor. They were one of the many seafaring 
folk that worked down from the north toward Egypt in the days of the Twentieth 
Dynasty. Itisan interesting suggestion that Sisera of Judges, chap. 5, was a Philistine 
prince; but it is at present only a conjecture. The treatment of the problem of the 
Phaestos disk seems to move along right lines. The identification of the Samson-story 
with a sun-myth is repudiated, but not proven illegitimate. The Tiglath-pileser III 
mentioned on pp. 63 and 134 is now known to have been the fourth king by that name. 
The careful reading of this book will convince any novice that the interpretation of the 
life and literature of the peoples of Palestine is no simple matter but calls for a wide 
range of learning and sober self-restraint in the estimation of the value of isolated 
details. All future historians of the Philistines will be heavily indebted to Professor 
Macalister for bringing together here so much material upon the question and for his 
suggestive treatment of that. material. 


GauTIER, LuciEN. Introduction a@ Ancien Testament. 2d ed. 2 vols. 
Lausanne: Bridel & Co., 1914. xvi-++-1091 pages. Fr. 20. 


This is the best French introduction to the Old Testament and well deserves to 
go into a second edition. It is professedly popular in its aim, and has achieved that 
aim in very large measure. The audience addressed is made up, not of ministers and 
theological. students, but of laymen in biblical and theological study. Most popular 
introductions satisfy themselves with very brief dogmatic statements of results regard- 
ing the literature of the Old Testament and do little in the way of elucidation and 
demonstration of the evidence upon which the results rest. Professor Gautier’s 
extended work goes most carefully and fully into the processes by which the conclusions 
have been reached. But with the characteristic French faculty for clearness and sim- 
plicity, he makes every step of the way plain to the intelligent non-specialist. He 
shows himself closely acquainted with the best work upon the Old Testament in Eng- 
lish and German as well as French. This edition differs from the first, published in 
1906, only in that it takes account of the important publications and discoveries of 
three later years. The work is comprehensive, covering not only special introduction 
to the books of the Old Testament Canon and the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, but 
also introduction to the study of the text, the Canon, and the Versions. The stand- 
point of the author is that of the historical school and his particular attitude is nearer 
to that of Cornill than the more cautious position of Driver. The book is an admirable 
piece of scholarly popularization and should do much to make French Protestants 
familiar with modern methods of interpretation. 


Knupson, A.C. The Beacon Lights of Prophecy. An Interpretation of Amos, 

Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Deutero-Isaiah. New York: Eaton 

& Mains, 1914. xii+281 pages. $1.25. 

These “‘ Beacon Lights” are introduced by a chapter on “The History and Nature 
of Prophecy.” The book is written for easy reading by those not trained in scientific 
Bible-study. In subject-matter, scope, and style it is admirably suited to the needs 
of its intended readers. As becomes such a book, it is cautious and sober in its criticism. 
But the essentials of the modern view are assumed to be correct and the whole pres- 
entation is printed with reference to them. The reading of the book will do much to 
introduce Sunday-school teachers and students to a sane and helpful understanding 
of the Hebrew prophets. Some of its statements need modification; as, for example, 
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when it makes Moses to have done away with polytheism in Israel, or represents Elijah 
as denying the existence of all gods except Yahweh, or says that the critical contro- 
versy regarding the Book of Isaiah is now over. But it is encouraging to see so modern 
an interpretation of biblical literature issued by the publication society of so soundly 
evangelical a body as the Methodist Episcopal church. 


Driver, S.R. An Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament. (Inter- 
national Theological Library.) New Edition. Revised 1913. New 
York: Scribner, 1914. liit+577 pages. $2.50. 


This is the last edition of this famous work to be prepared by Dr. Driver himself. 
This book has become one of the established institutions of Old Testament scholarship. 
During the last twenty-three years it has rendered invaluable service to the cause of 
English scholarship. It is to be hoped that this valuable collection of facts may not 
be allowed to pass out of use; but that under other editorship it may be kept up with 
the times and continue its founder’s service to later generations, even as do Gesenius’ 
Grammatik and Handwirterbuch. This new edition preserves the plates of its prede- 
cessor, with paging unchanged. The new elements are found in the addition of the 
more important books of the last five years to the bibliographies; in a new treatment 
of Isa. 22:1-14, and in a fifteen-page list of addenda. Among the latter, are important 
notes on the names.of God in the Pentateuch and on the Aramaic Daniel. In the 
former, the position represented by H. M. Wiener and J. Dahse is stated and over- 
thrown. In this exposure of the weakness of that position, the articles of Dr. Skinner 
in the Expositor of April to September, 1913, are summarized and effectively used. 
On the Aramaic of Daniel, reply is made to the criticism of the theory of Maccabaean 
date presented by R. D. Wilson, of Princeton, in the Princeton Biblical and Theological 
Studies (1912). Driver has no difficulty in making good his position. There is nothing, 
in the Aramaic of Daniel to forbid its having been written in the Maccabaean period. 
On p. 205, Tiglath-pileser IV should be read; likewise Shalmaneser V. On p. 22, 
Gressmann’s Mose (1913) should be added to the literature on Exodus. Fowlers 
History of the Literature of Ancient Israel (1912), should go in on p. 2. 


Gooprick, A. T. S. The Book of Wisdom, with Introduction and Notes. 
(The Oxford Church Bible Commentary.) New York: Macmillan, 
1913. xii+437 pages. $2.00 net. 

Mr. Goodrick has provided an extended introduction to Wisdom, a new trans- 
lation with detailed critical historical and exegetical notes, a group of special notes 
on notable passages, some appendices, and full indexes. He does not print a Greek 
text, but bases his translation mainly upon that of Swete with occasional corrections, 
In two general points his views on the book differ from those of previous investigators 
of it. He “cannot accept the assumption that the Book of Wisdom is a homogeneous 
whole, written by the same pen, at the same time, and with the same purpose,” and 
he is convinced “‘that the author did not really know Greek,” and his use of it is that 
of a cultivated foreigner trying to write not common dialect but classical literary 
Greek. Nor is the writer so conversant with Greek learning and philosophy as has 
sometimes been claimed. Of the three contrasting strata of the book, chaps. 1-6, 7-9, 
and 10-19, Goodrick thinks the Solomonic section 7-9 subsequent to the other two, but 
probably from the same hand. The whole work reflects the persecution of the Alex- 
andrian Jews under Gaius, and was written soon after that experience. No one definite 
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purpose characterizes the whole book. In the first section the writer appeals to the 
Epicurean Jews to give up worldly philosophy and return to the faith of their fathers. 
The third section has been called a Passover sermon. Goodrick’s notes are scholarly 
and able. His acquaintance with the literature is wide and discriminating. In the 
first of his supplementary notes he reviews with approval Professor Porter’s recent 
essay (1908), “On the Pre-existence of the Soul in the Book of Wisdom.” On the 
whole, Mr. Goodrick has produced a useful and independent work on one of the leading 
Jewish documents of New Testament times. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


SopEN, HERMANN FREIHERR VON. Griechisches Neues Testament. Text mit 
kurzem Apparat (Handausgabe.) Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ru- 
precht, 1913. xxviii+436 pages. M. 4.20; cloth, M. s. 

Professor von Soden’s comprehensive labors upon the text of the New Testament 
have reached their climax in the recent publication of his edition of the New Testament 
text in what he considers its earliest attainable form. His large edition in more than 
goo pages including a considerable apparatus of readings is now followed by the more 
concise and less expensive Handausgabe, with the full text but a reduced apparatus of 
readings, the second margin of the large edition being here omitted. Professor von 
Soden’s colossal plan included not only the re-examination of many uncial witnesses 
to the text and the still larger task of the examination and classification of the enor- 
mous body of previously neglected cursives, but the actual reconstruction of the 
three types of text, Hesychian, Caesarean, and Lucianic, which he supposes to have 
originated about 300 A.D., and finally of the earliest attainable text lying back of these 
recensions. A most valuable feature of von Soden’s work lies in his classification of 
the various subtypes of these texts, particularly of the Lucianic or K text, which in 
some of its forms prevailed in the mediaeval and Renaissance times. 

The hand edition, like the larger one, is printed in a special Greek type of beauti- 
ful design, recalling Byzantine models and especially the type of the Complutensian 
New Testament of 1514. A preface outlines von Soden’s famous theory and explains 
the principal symbols of the apparatus. The text follows, the apparatus occupying 
usually rather less than half the page, and citing by groups the witnesses for a given 
reading. In the left-hand margin are what may be called paragraph titles or sum- 
maries; in the right, references to scriptural quotations or parallels. The page is at 
once handsome and convenient. 

The doubts inspired by von Soden’s statement of principles are not relieved by 
the appearance of the text in which they have resulted. His acceptance of the Arabic 
Diatessaron as representing the text used by Tatian is open to serious question, as is 
the textual influence he ascribes to the Diatessaron. It will be remembered that while 
Hort explained the mediaeval or Byzantine (‘‘Syrian”) as largely a conflation of 
earlier texts, von Soden regards it as a type of text virtually co-ordinate with the 
Jerusalem and the Hesychian. Further, his somewhat mechanical method of accept- 
ing as the earliest text those readings in which two of his three textual types agree 
admits a large Byzantine element to his text. A reading which, in Hort’s terminology, 
originated as a Western paraphrase, and chanced to be taken up into the Syrian 
revision, would find a place in von Soden’s most ancient text, being vouched for by 
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both I and K. The new text is naturally a fuller one than Hort’s, including whole 
verses which he thought spurious, and represents at least a partial reaction in the 
direction of the Textus Receptus. Yet in general it differs from Westcott and Hort no 
more than has probably been anticipated from a method which so frankly broke with 
theirs. A few particulars may be cited. In Mark 1:1 viod rod Geod is added to 
*Ingot Xpwrod. The story of the Adulteress, John 7:53 ff., which Hort prints after 
the Gospel of John, von Soden puts in its usual place but in small type. The number 
of persons on Paul’s ship, Acts 27:37, is given as 276, not 76 asin Hort. In punctua- 
tion, the anacolutha in Paul’s letters are less clearly shown than in Hort. The impos- 
sible &pednO9s, Mark 7:11, is retained, against Blass and practically all interpreters, 
as is the old accenting Mdpxos. Some of the typographical defects which have sur- 
prised the users of the larger edition have been corrected in this, but a long list of others 
is appended to the text, and it is by no means complete. The thickness of the type 
has evidently made proofreading very difficult. This has been especially disastrous 
in the headings: Aovcay, p. 112, gives way to Aovkay, pp. 113-19, Aovkdy, p. 120, 
Aovxav, pp. 121-76, Aovxav, pp. 177-81; but these figures need not hold true of other 
copies, since the accent has been generally altered from Aovxay to AovxGy in the printed 
sheets. In view of these defects, it is unwise for the publishers to claim that the print- 
ing of these text-volumes is a “typographical masterpiece” (cover, p. 3). They 
compare in this respect very unfavorably with Hort’s edition. Most of the passages 
double-bracketed by Hort as Western non-interpolations stand unchallenged in von 
Soden’s text, which should interest those who think Hort gave the Western text too 
little weight, for in this respect at least von Soden gives it still less. It is very helpful 
to have von Soden’s text in this convenient form. It is curious that with all his 
labors on cursive manuscripts all over Europe, he has made no use of the detailed 
collations of several American cursives which have been published in this and other 
journals, but has described all the American cursives of which he knew, as alike 
unerreichbar. Since the appearance of this edition, there has occurred the sudden 
and lamented death of Professor von Soden on January 15, 1914. 


EBELING, HeEtnricu. Griechisch-deutsches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testa- 
mente. Mit Nachweis der Abweichungen des neutestamentlichen Sprach- 
gebrauchs vom Attischen und mit Hinweis auf seine Ubereinstimmung 
mit dem hellenistischen Griechisch. Hannover und Leipzig: Hahn, 
1913. viii+428 pages. M. 8. 

Preuschen’s lexicon of 1910 and Zorell’s of 1911 are now followed by this more 
compact work. It does not include the Apostolic Fathers as did Preuschen, but like 
Zorell it takes account of the papyri as Preuschen did not. The range of papyri quoted 
is larger than in Zorell’s work. The extreme condensation which Ebeling has deemed 
necessary has made his book less attractive than the others. Like Preuschen he has 
sought to include the principal variants, even to conjectures like xeveuBaredwy. 
Especial pains are taken to show what Greek writers use a given word. Verbs are 
translated by the first person singular, as in Zorell but not in Preuschen. Ebeling’s 
text seems to be not Westcott and Hort, but Tischendorf, perhaps as reflected in 
Nestle; e.g., #1 is quoted as the text in I Thess 2:7, and Hort’s vu: as a variant. 
The system of aspiration too is not that of Hort. There are a few misprints. In the 
longer articles where close analysis of meanings tests the lexicographer, e.g., véyos, 
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Ebeling is not better than his predecessors, while in the simpler cases there is the 
familiar tendency to depend too largely on individual contexts for unusual senses 
of a word. On some words Ebeling’s citations of modern discussion are fuller than 
those of Preuschen, on others less full than his. On the whole, Ebeling has produced 
a useful dictionary, unique among Greek-German New Testament lexicons in its 
inclusion of papyrus instances, and superior it would seem to Zorell’s Greek-Latin 
lexicon in the extent to which the papyrus literature is used. 


FERGUSON, WILLIAM Duncan. The Legal Terms Common to the Macedonian 

Inscriptions and the New Testament. (Historical and Linguistic Studies 

in Literature Related to the New Testament, Second Series, Vol. II, 

Part 3.) Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1913. 109 pages. 

$0.75 net. 

The following words and their derivatives, so far as the latter fall within the 
province of this treatise, are discussed: BovA}, ‘yepovela, Sjuos, diadhjxyn, doxéw, 
éxxAnola, KAfpos, Neroupyéw, vbuos, wokitdpyys, mparTdpwv, mperBevw, orparryyos 
tapetov. The author has collected all the instances of the use of these terms in the 
Macedonian inscriptions and has studied them in the light of their context with a view 
to “furnishing to the student of the New Testament some additional data with which 
to approach. his task of interpreting these technical terms in the Scriptures.” It is 
not the author’s fault that for the purpose mentioned the results are somewhat meager. 
To New Testament students these studies are valuable chiefly as furnishing interesting 
illustrative material from contemporary documents rather than for the new light that 
they throw on problems of interpretation. Aside from a few unimportant exceptions, 
these words have the same meanings in Macedonian inscriptions that they have in 
Attic Greek. 

The studies throw some light upon the organization of Macedonian cities during 
the Roman period and also contribute to a more exact knowledge of the xo:vy as it 
appears in more formal documents. The value of the book is greatly increased by an 
appendix containing a word-index to the Macedonian inscriptions. 


Kern, Otto. Inscriptiones Graecae. Bonn: Marcus und Weber, 1913. 

xxi+50 pages. M. 6. 

This is one of a series of tabulae in usum scholarum published under the general 
editorship of J. Lietzmann. The volumes already published contain facsimiles of 
Latin, Greek, and oriental manuscripts, of Greek papyri, and of Latin inscriptions. 
The present volume contains fifty pages of photographic facsimiles, including over a 
hundred different inscriptions. These range in date from the seventh century B.c. to 
the third century A.p., and are taken from the various states on the Greek mainland, 
the islands of the Aegean, and some of the cities of Asia Minor. The introduction 
gives a brief description of each inscription and references to the more important 
literature in regard to it. Only indistinct portions have been transcribed. The book 
would be more serviceable to American students, who in many cases do not have 
access to collections of inscriptions, if complete transcriptions had been given. The 
facsimiles are very clear and admirably serve the purpose of the editor to give to the 
student a better conception of the physical appearance of the various types of Greek 
inscriptions. 
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Rosison, Henry B. Syntax of the Participle in the Apostolic Fathers. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1913. 45 pages. $0.50 net. 
This study, covering the writings of the Apostolic Fathers that appear in the 

editio minor of Gebhart-Harnack-Zahn, gives a complete classification of the parti- 
ciples modeled on the categories of Burton’s Syntax of the Moods and Tenses of the New 
Testament. More exact comparison with New Testament usage was made possible 
by the use of data obtained from unpublished investigations of Professor H. F. Allen. 
In general the Apostolic Fathers follow closely the New Testament usage. The most 
striking divergence is in the increased use of the perfect participle in the Apostolic 
Fathers, who have 16 per cent of perfects and 25 per cent of aorists compared with 9 
per cent of perfects and 35 per cent of aorists in the New Testament. Further study, 
however, would probably ‘show that this large percentage of perfects is due in large 
measure to the repeated use of certain perfect passive participles that are used to 
designate the believer and the non-believer, and that the encroachment of the perfect 
on the field of the aorist is not so great as Robison’s statistics would seem to indicate. 
In general it is to be observed that any adequate description of syntactical phenomena 
must take into account vocabulary as well as forms. Under the category of the aorist 
participle of coincident action Robison gives references to twenty-four instances where 
the principal verb is in the present tense. This apparent divergence from classical 
usage largely disappears when it is noted that twenty-two of these instances are repeti- 
tions of the formula dwroxp:Gels \éyec where the presence of the aorist participle is due 
to its use in the earlier formula dwoxpcOels ele. The future participle has practically 
disappeared, there being only four in a total of 3,100. The negative ov persists in 
twenty instances as compared with 139 instances of the use of «4 with the participle. 


Fonck, Leopotpo. I miracoli del Signore nel Santo Vangelo spiegati esegeti- 
camente e praticamente. Volume I, “I miracoli nella natura.” Roma: 
Pontificio Instituto Biblico, 1914. xxviii+644 pages. L. 4.50. 

Dr. Fonck published at Innsbruck in 1903 the substance of his lectures of that 
year in the Catholic theological faculty at the University of Innsbruck. A second 
German edition followed in 1907, and now the Papal Biblical Institute, of which Fonck 
is rector, publishes an Italian translation. The volume forms part of a complete 
treatment of the gospels under the general title of Christus, Lux Mundi, part of which 
is as yet unwritten. The author is a Jesuit and a scholar; he knows the enormous 
literature of this time, ancient and modern, with remarkable completeness, citing 
Holtzmann, Weiss, and Pfleiderer with a freedom foreign to most Protestant scholars 
when referring to Catholic commentators. Yet of course San Tommaso di Aquino 
has spoken the final word. Miracles have a necessary place in the supernatural dis- 
pensation of grace, and given the freedom and omnipotence of God over against the 
weakness and dependence of man, they are antecedently credible. Nor have they 
ceased in the church; miraculous cures at Lourdes and other shrines, or the liquefaction 
of the blood of St. Januarius at Naples serve to illustrate the “serie immensa di 
miracoli tangibili e manifesti,’”” which demonstrates the continuity of the divine 
activity. 

Yet despite the foreordained conclusions, this book is one of the most useful trea- 
tises on miracles which we possess. As a collection of materials it has great value. 
Its bibliographies are unusually complete; its patristic citations are most serviceable; 
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its geographical and archaeological notes furnish a basis for sound exegesis. Where 
else shall we find so thorough a treatment? Here, for example, is the outline of the 
discussion of the turning of water to wine at Cana, the first of the nine miracles treated. 
First we have text, Greek with critical apparatus, and the Vulgate, followed by an 
Italian translation; then sections on the time of the miracle, its place, the house 
of the wedding, the contemporary wedding ceremonies; then a detailed expla- 
nation of the text, each passage having an entire section for its elucidation; then 
twelve pages on criticism and the miracle in which non-miraculous explanations are 
discussed and refuted, and the story’s absence in the Synoptics explained. Next the 
value and importance of the miracle are set forth; it demonstrates Jesus’ deity, as 
well as his kindness and humanity. Symbolically it figures the union of divine and 
human realized in the Eucharist. Then comes a very valuable account of the miracle 
as represented in Christian art, from the picturesin the catacombs down. Finally, the 
practical use of the miracle, in the liturgy, in doctrine, and in preaching, is set forth 
with a wealth of illustrative and bibliographical citation. All the other miracles are 
treated with the same fulness, and even those who approach them with other presup- 
positions and without ecclesiastical constraint will find much that is valuable and sug- 
gestive in this non-Modernist work of Jesuit scholarship. 


Watkins, C. H. Der Kampf des Paulus um Galatien. Tiibingen: Mohr, 
1913. 121 pages. M. 3. 

This Heidelberg Doctor’s dissertation of a London clergyman offers a very careful 
and detailed analysis of the Epistle to the Galatians, in an attempt to fix the exact 
meaning of every statement and its bearing upon the Galatian situation. Learning, 
painstaking thoroughness, and keenness of critical judgment unite to produce a valu- 
able study. For many passages really valuable exegetical contributions are made. 
The author’s own opinion does not always emerge with distinctness, perhaps because 
he is writing in a language manifestly not hisown. And his most positive conclusions 
are presented modestly, without dogmatism. We may, then, be permitted to remain 
unconvinced that Acts, chap. 15, and Galatians, chap. 2, give in all essentials the same 
picture of the apostolic council, and that Paul might either inadvertently or with pur- 
pose omit any mention of the decrees without becoming open to our reproach. But 
the way in which Dr. Watkins argues this mistaken thesis is worth the notice of scholars. 


ANER, Kart. Aus den Briefen des Paulus nach Korinth: (Religionsgeschicht- 
liche Volksbiicher, VI, 1.) Tiibingen: Mohr, 1913. 56 pages. M. 
0.40. 

The sixth series of these most admirable “People’s Books on Religion,”’ planned 
by the lamented Dr. Schiele, is to present practical and helpful exegesis of biblical 
material (not necessarily of entire books) from the standpoint of devout critical 
scholarship. If this first issue is a fair indication of what is to follow, the venture will 
be a brilliant success. Nothing could be more admirable than Dr. Aner’s exposition 
of a series of passages chosen with skill and insight from both Corinthian letters. The 
critical position is that of the best scholars of the day, the religious and ethical appre- 
ciation is that of an earnest Christian teacher, the style is clear and simple, yet with 
distinct literary grace and power. Nothing as good has been done on these great 
epistles in the same compass. We look with confident expectation to succeeding 
issues of the series. 
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HAVERFIELD, F. Ancient Town-Planning. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1913. 
152 pages. 6s. net. 


Mr. Haverfield has expanded a lecture given at the University of London (Creigh- 
ton Lecture, 1910), and later presented to the London Conference on Town-Planning, 
into this interesting volume. He describes it as a scholar’s contribution to a modern 
movement. After sketching the Babylonian models which influenced the Greeks, he 
outlines the rise of the town-planning idea in Greece in the fifth century, its rapid 
development in the Macedonian age, and the analogous Italian and Roman move- 
ments. Itisinteresting to observe how in the Middle Ages, with their turbulent condi- 
tions, the straight, open streets of the Roman architects gave way to crooked, narrow 
lanes, while modern times have witnessed a return to the statelier ancient city types, 
so appropriate to conditions of security and industry. Thirty-six plans and illus- 
trations greatly enrich the volume. Hippodamus of Miletus, born about 480 B.c., 
seems to have been the first Greek architect to plan towns, and the Piraeus, Thurii, 
and Rhodes are ascribed to him. The plan of Selinus shows the main thoroughfares 
crossing at right angles, a scheme familiar in Hellenistic cities. The chessboard plan 
comes in quite plainly with Alexander’s architect Dinocrates and is best exemplified 
in Priene. The Macedonian architects had often to replan cities already existent, and 
with further excavations, much may still be learned of their system. The pillared 
streets of later Jerusalem and Samaria might well have been noted here, with the 
Madeba mosaic to illustrate the former. In Italy the Terremare villages of the Bronze 
age (ca. 1000) show a well-marked plan, and there is much to suggest that some Etrus- 
can and early Roman towns like Roman camps were intelligently and broadly laid out. 
‘Roman town-planning was recast under Hellenistic influence and thus gained mathe- 
mathical precision and symmetry” (p. 81). Haverfield closes by pointing out how 
closely some of the forms of modern life depend on the Roman world, and one lays 
down his book convinced that in city-planning we are only beginning to learn what the 
ancients have to teach us. This highly suggestive book should be in the hands of all 
city-planners, while for students of ancient civilization it is an excellent monograph 
on a significant phase of ancient life. The possible influence of Egypt might have 
been more fully treated and the place of the single principal street as the dominating 
feature of sound Hellenistic cities has less recognition than one might have expected. 
In general Mr. Haverfield’s book opens a subject of large promise, and shows that in 
city-planning we are returning to the large, comprehensive methods of Hellenistic and 
Roman times. We have been slow in realizing how modern the ancients really were. 


Harnack, Apotr. Uber den privaten Gebrauch der Heiligen Schriften in der 
Alten Kirche. (Beitrige zur Einleitung in das Neue Testament, 5.) 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1912. vi+111 pages. M. 3. 

Bible Reading in the Early Church. Translated by J. R. Wilkinson. 

(New Testament Studies, V.) (Crown Theological Library.) New 

York: Putnam, 1912. x+159 pages. $1.50 net. 

Professor Harnack considers the problem of the private use of Scripture in the 
early church of interest from several points of view. It importantly divides Protestant 
and Catholic. The stimulating controversy between Lessing and Walch toward the 
end of the eighteenth century touched it, but left the matter not quite accurately 
settled. Further, the mystery cults now claiming so much notice, seem, in so far as 
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they had sacred books, to have forbidden or restricted their use by the laity. While 
there js not very much evidence for the free private use of the Septuagint in the 
churches before the times of Irenaeus, there is no evidence against it. In the next age, 
i.e., till Eusebius, the church clearly gave the Bible, which now included the New Tes- 
tament, the greatest publicity, and this continued through the times of Theodore. 
This fact that its sacred books were accessible to all “‘reveals an essential difference 
between the Christian,” with the Jewish religion and Islam, and other religions; each 
man is to be “taught of God” through the daily use of the Scripture. ‘‘Hence in the 
early days Christianity never fully became a mystery religion,” (pp. 13 G, 13 T). 
Harnack concludes that the claim made by the Roman church of the right to determine 
in what measure Scripture is to be made accessible to the individual Christian is an 
innovation; that Lessing’s thesis about the presbyterial restriction of lay use of the 
New Testament in the first three centuries is altogether wrong; and that the religion 
of the early church is by virtue of this distinction no mystery religion. The whole is 
argued with Harnack’s well-known mastery of historical materials and method. The 
last point in particular will claim attention at a time when so much is being learned 
about the religions which in early times disputed the dominion of the Roman world 
with Christianity. 


LUETGERT, W. Der Roemerbrief als historisches Problem. (Beitrige zur 
Férderung christliche Theologie, 17. Jahrgang, 1913, Heft 2.) Giiters- 
loh: Bertelsmann, 1912. 112 pages. M. 2. 


Failure to agree upon the composition of the church at Rome and on the occasion 
and purpose of the letter to the Romans is the indictment Luetgert presents against 
the historical study of Romans. The historical problem of Romans is to account for 
Paul’s change of attitude toward Judaism. The violent polemic of Galatians has 
evolved into a conciliatory hope. Is Paul to be accused of abandoning the truth for 
the sake of Christian unity? If Paul were preaching another gospel in Romans, his 
own Galatian curse would overtake him. 

It is evident that the problem needs re-examination. The thesis this essay defends 
is that Romans was penned to warn the gentile Christian church at Rome against anti- 
nomian tendencies. The change of front in Romans as compared with Galatians was 
not due to vacillation on the part of Paul. And the apostle was not engaging in the 
feat of crawling backward. The letters to the Corinthians show that, subsequent to 
the composition of Galatians, there developed within the gentile church an antinomian 
trend. This group boasted the leadership of Paul, but was on the way to a repudiation 
of his views. The law and Jewish Christianity were beginning to be held in contempt. 
Hence the Apostle to the Gentiles felt himself driven to defend his people and their law 
against the aspersions of the too liberal gentile Christians. Radical gentile Christians 
were placing Paul upon the defensive, were obliging him to define carefully his own 
gospel. This antinomian type of Christianity had reached Rome. To insure his 
reception by the church there, it was necessary for Paul to warn against the adulter- 
ation of the gospel by antinomians and to emphasize his positive view of thelaw. This 
he did, by stressing his doctrine of justification and making it plain that the law 
played a part in his doctrine of grace. And this new solution of the problem of Romans 
by way of the antinomian hypothesis seems all the more unavoidable because the letter 
to the Romans does not betray the slightest trace of a Judaistic agitation in favor of 
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circumcision and the law and against the gospel and the apostle. A good case is made 
out for the main proposition, although the subordinate contentions are not always 
well supported. 


WEIss, JOHANNES. Synoptische Tafeln zu den drei dlteren Evangelien. Gét- 
tingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1913. 16 pages. M. o. 50. 


As a supplement to his very popular commentary on the New Testament, Johannes 
Weiss has recently issued an analysis of the synoptic material. The Markan source 
appears in black, the Q material in red, the matter peculiar to Matthew in brown, the 
matter peculiar to Luke in green. Each pericope has a twofold designation, the heavy 
number denoting the synoptic section, the light number the gospel division. As the 
gospels are outlined in extenso, a glance suffices to locate the section synoptically 
without dislocating the passage from its gospel environment. In general Huck’s 
Synopse is followed, and thus this analysis may be used in connection with the complete 
material as there arranged. A parenthesis notes the corresponding passage from Q 
found in the other gospel. Of course such an arrangment as this cannot possibly call 
attention to all the niceties of the complicated synoptic problem, but as a serviceable 
guide to the more general dependence of synoptic material, this outline will help 
meet the average need. 


ScHLATTER, A. Das Alte Testament in der johannischen Apokalypse. (Bei- 
trige zur Férderung christlicher Theologie, 16. Jahrgang, Heft 6.) 
Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1912. 108 pages. M. 3. 


A by-product of the criticism directed against the author’s attempt in his New 

Testament Theology to refer all the New Testament writings appearing under the name 
of John to the disciple of Jesus. 
’ The New Testament apocalypse is viewed as an interpretation and development 
of Old Testament prophecy. While it accepts the Haggadan as divine revelation 
there is not a single word in Revelation which may be traced to the Halachah. This 
is the difference between Revelation and Jewish apocalypticism. Moreover, the 
Jewish apocalypses are not Christian. Hence there is no immediate connection 
between Revelation and Jewish apocalypses. The search for the sources of Revela- 
tion should be abandoned. The New Testament apocalypse was composed by a 
Palestinian, a leader of the church of Asia, the author of the Fourth Gospel. 

The study contains some valuable rabbinical citations of the second and third 


centuries of our era. It is deficient in method and conspicuous for inference. It will 


require another mode of investigation and the accumulation of different evidence to 
compel us to divorce the New Testament apocalypse from Jewish apocalypticism. 


HOLpsworTH, WILLIAM West. Gospel Origins. A Study in the Synoptic 
Problem. New York: Scribner, 1913. xiv-+210 pages. $0.75. 


This brief study has the merit of summarizing with care some of the discussions 
of the synoptic problem in Germany, England, and America. It rightly rejects the 
theory of a “purely oral tradition as the basis of the three gospels.” It objects to the 
existing confusion regarding the employment of the symbol Q, advocating its limi- 
tation to a “far more simple and elementary source than one which by adding narrative 
to logia would partake of the character of a gospel.”” The symbols Q (L) and (M) are 
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suggested to mark the difference between the discourse sources used respectively by 
Luke and Matthew. 

The principal contribution the author desires to make to the discussion of the 
problem is to resuscitate Wright’s theory of a proto-Mark, a deutero-Mark, and a 
trito-Mark, with this exception, that the differentiation is applied to documents rather 
than to oral tradition. The various traditional dates assigned to the composition of 

. the Second Gospel are regarded as due to the fact that Eusebius, Irenaeus, e# al., used 
different editions of Mark. Proto-Mark was born at Caesarea and appears in our 
Luke; deutero-Mark was born at Alexandria and appears in our Matthew; trito-Mark 
was born at Rome and is our canonical Mark. Das mag glauben wer glauben kann. 


Mayer, Hans Hetmutr. Uber die Pastoralbriefe. (Forschungen zur Religion 
und Literatur des Alten und Neuen Testaments. Neue Folge, 3. Heft.) 
Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1913. 89 pages. 

Mayer has assembled a series of investigations concerned with the various prob- 
lems of the Pastoral Epistles: their philology, authorship, the organization of the 
church, asceticism, relation to the Acta Pauli et Theclae, the so-called second im- 
prisonment of Paul, supplement dealing with rwrds 6 déyos, epistolary form, etc., 
and the dependence of the Syriac Didaskalia upon the Pastorals. The treatment is 
very compact and terse. 

The style of the Pastorals indicates an author or authors of some culture. 
Although data pointing to composite authorship are discovered, the unity of the Pas- 
torals is with some hesitancy accepted. The Epistles provide valuable material for 
the history of the development of the organization of the church. They owe their 
existence to the desire to record and establish as normative the practice of the church 
in Asia Minor. They recognize only bishops and deacons as officers of the church. 
While the former were always selected from approved older Christians the latter might 
be younger men. The teaching function did not attach to the office of bishop. 
There is no indication in this literature of the existence of a monarchical episcopate. 
The activity of the bishop consisted in the administration of the Eucharist and of the 
sacrificial gifts. There is as yet no office of deaconess. Both gnostic and ascetic 
tendencies appearing among the heretics are opposed. The Pastorals are held to 
oppose tendencies present in the Acts of Paul and Thecla, but it is not certain whether 
the author of I Timothy has the Acts in view in his polemic. Only II Timothy implies 
and describes an imprisoned Paul. But the passage in 4:16 ff. is interpreted of two 
apologies within the same imprisonment. The general conclusion arrived at is that 
there is no evidence in favor of a second imprisonment of Paulin Rome. The tradition 
of the second imprisonment resulted from the attempt to harmonize the journeys of 
the apostle referred to in our Book of Acts with those narrated in the Acts of Paul. 


TURNER, CUTHBERT Hamitton. Ecclesiae occidentalis monumenta iuris 
antiquissima. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1913. Tom. I, Pars i, Fasc. 
ii, 16s. net; Tom. II, Pars ii, 21s. net. 
This is the fourth publication in the treasury of sources of canon law upon which 
Mr. Turner has been occupied for over fifteen years. It is by far the most elaborate 
enterprise in early ecclesiastical history now in process of completion by an English- 
speaking scholar. The editor is well known as an erudite student of early church his- 
tory, in the field of which he has published a volume on the Use of Creeds in the Early 
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Centuries (1906), several articles in Hastings, and the thorough chapter on the organ- 
ization of the Christian church in the Cambridge Mediaeval History (Vol. 1). His 
attitude is that of an enlightened High Churchman. In the present series, which 
aims to give a complete and as far as possible accurate presentation of the texts of the 
early conciliar proceedings and regulations, the following portions have already 
appeared: T. I, Fasc. i, Pars i (1899), ‘‘The Canons of the Apostles and the Preface 
of Nicea”; T. I, Pars ii (1904), “Prefaces, Capitula, Symbols, and Canons of 
Nicea”; T. II, Pars i, Fasc. i (sic) (1907), “Canons, Capitula, Prefaces, and Names 
of Ancyra and Neo-Caesarea.”’ 

The volume before us is, as stated above, the fourth; it concludes Nicea and adds 
three appendices, the series of which is prolonged from the preceding volume. These 
appendices are unusually important; therefore I give their contents: App. VIII, 
Roman Council of 379 (“‘Tome of Damasus”); App. [X, interpretations of the Sym- 
bol (Nicea) from Greek and Roman writers with an index of peculiar words and notes; 
App. X, a hitherto unpublished commentary on the Symbol (Latin) dating from about 
380 A.D.; a second Pseudo-Jerome Commentary of the beginning of the fifth century. 
An Index of Scripture passages, names, etc., follows. 

T. II, Pars ii, Fasc. i (1913): This, the fifth portion, gives the collated records 
of the Council of Gangra (343) which condemned Eustathius and promulgated twenty 
decrees regulating Christian marriage; also of Antioch (344). A useful table of text 
sources precedes the actual text of the canons and synodical letters. The same treat- 
ment is accorded Antioch, with the addition of an extensive critique of the twenty-five 
disciplinary canons and the four Arian Symbols offered. 

The text apparatus is most complicated and prohibits the use of the book to any 
but the skilled canonist. Since the work is innocent of anything like a subject-index, 
a book of general conspectus, with references to the development of dogmas and dis- 
cipline during the Arian Controversy, is next to be desired, as Hefele summed up the 
conciliar collections. 


Wickes, DEAN ROCKWELL. The Sources of Luke’s Perean Section. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1912. 87 pages. $0.54. 


This is a detailed linguistic and literary study advocating the thesis that Luke 
9:51—18:14 is not a literary unit but is composed of two originally distinct and 
separate sources. The argument is based upon the following considerations: (1) the 
fact that considerable portions of this material are closely paralleled in Matthew while 
other portions presumably germane to his purpose are wanting; (2) the evidences of 
differences between the two parts thus differentiated; and (3) the homogeneity of 
each of the two sections within itself. A complete reconstruction of the two docu- 
ments is printed at the end. The author presents the data in favor of his position 
with great care and thoroughness. 


Knorr, Rupotr. Probleme der Paulusforschung. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1913. 
41 pages. M. 1.20. 


This brochure contains a very concise and clear statement of the present status 
of Pauline research. It does not deal with the literature of the subject but with the 
conclusions which have been advocated of late, and the problems as they now lie 
before scholars for further investigation. The problems range themselves in the fol- 
lowing order: sources of information, general features in the life-history of Paul, 
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Pauline chronology, his “thorn in the flesh,” his earlier life and conversion experience, 
his“ missionary activity, his relation to Judaism and to the Greco-Roman world, 
particularly in the realm of theological thinking, and, lastly, Paul’s relation to Jesus. 
While the differences between the two are acknowledged to be striking, nevertheless 
Paul is thought to have been truly a servant and apostle of Jesus Christ. 


Scott-MoncrieFF, P. D. Paganism and Christianity in Egypt. Cambridge: 
The University Press, 1913. ix+225 pages. 6s. 


This book deals with some of the more obscure phases of early Christian history 
in Egypt. Two preliminary chapters describe the Egyptian religion at the close of 
the Ptolemaic era and at the beginning of the third century. These are mainly an 
exposition of belief in Osiris as the god of immortality, first in the Book of the Dead 
and then along with Isis in Plutarch’s Isis and Osiris and Apuleius’ Metamorphoses. 
Then follows a description of early literary remains of Christianity in Egypt from 
the end of the second century on. To this are added a chapter on archaeological 
evidence, another on early Christian iconography, two chapters on gnostic develop- 
ments, and a final discussion of the rise of asceticism and monasticism. These pages 
contain much that is interesting and valuable, but unfortunately they do not deal 
with the New Testament period and they overlook Hermeticism as a possible factor 
in the Egyptian world prior to Christianity’s appearance. 


Pick, BERNHARDT. Jesus in the Talmud: His Personality, His Disciples and 
His Sayings. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1913. 103 pages. 
$0.75. 

The Cabala: Its Influence on Christianity and Judaism. Chicago: Open 

Court Publishing Co., 1913. 115 pages. $0.75. 

The first of these booklets covers ground already made familiar by the similar 
but more complete works of Dalman, Herford, and Strack. The second pamphlet 
surveys a less familiar field and one that has attracted recent attention through the 
publication of Abelson’s Jewish Mysticism. Pick gives the main facts regarding the 
origin, development, and content of that body of theosophical mystical Jewish teach- 
ing which emerged in the Middle Ages and which in general passes under the name 
Cabala (or Kabbalah). But Pick’s estimate of the significance of this phase of Jewish 
history is naturally less sympathetic—and perhaps at times less just—than that of 
the Jewish writers above mentioned. 


Morrattr, JAMES. The New Testament: A New Translation. New York 
and London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1913. x+327 pages. $1.50. 


Every considerable advance in the science of New Testament interpretation neces- 
sitates a new translation. Since the appearance of the Revised Version, New Testa- 
ment study has advanced a long way in many particulars. New light on lexical and 
grammatical matters has come from an examination of the papyri by such scholars 
as Deissmann, Moulton, and Milligan. Von Soden’s monumental work upon textual 
criticism has been brought to completion. Problems of “introduction” have been 
more definitely settled, thus fixing more accurately the time and circumstance of the 
composition of certain books in the light of which they can now be better understood. 
The Jewish background of early Christianity is now more accurately known, and its 
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Hellenistic environment is coming to be more fully recognized and used for the purposes 
of interpretation. All translation which rises above the level of meaningless literalism 
must in the nature of the case be an interpretation and as such it ought to embody 
the latest results of scientific research in all departments of New Testament study. 

In this new translation the author has had in mind mainly the recent advance 
in linguistic and textual studies. He has based his rendering mainly upon von Soden’s 
text and has aimed “to produce a version which will to some degree represent the gains 
of recent lexical research.”” But this has not been done without regard to attractive 
English style. The result is a fresh, vigorous, and pleasing rendering that will do 
much to give many passages, already meaningless through long familiarity, a new and 
truer significance. 


Handbuch zum Neuen Testament. Herausgegeben von Hans Lietzmann: 
Das Johan geli: Erklart von Walter Bauer. Tiibingen: Mohr, 
1912. iv+189 pages. M. 3.70. 

Der Hebréerbrief. Erklirt von Hans Windisch. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1913. 
iv+122 pages. M. 2.40 
These short commentaries are a model of condensation, and are expecially strong 

on the side of religionsgeschichtliche interpretation. They contain a concise analysis 
of the content of each book, a list of the most important literature, a discussion of 
introductory problems, a new translation, detailed interpretative comments on the 
basis of the Greek text, and numerous excurses on special topics. The Fourth Gospel 
is dated 100-125 A.D., perhaps coming from Ephesus, although an Antiochian or even 
an Egyptian provenance is thought possible. The Logos idea, the teaching about a 
“new birth,” and the doctrine of union with Christ through the sacraments are shown 
to have close resemblances, if not direct affinities, with Egyptian mysticism as con- 
tained in the Hermetic literature. Bauer maintains that the Logos conception, for 
example, is essentially neither Hebrew nor Philonic, as has often been supposed, but 
belongs more properly in the same category with the Hermes of popular Stoic 
preaching, or with the Hermes-Logos of Plutarch. 

Windisch thinks Hebrews was originally a hortatory tract or lecture, a written 
sermon designed for a particular community. The name of the author cannot be 
conjectured with any degree of probability, though it is likely that he was a Jew but 
not a member of the primitive apostolic company. The date of composition is set 
in the eighties, and the intended readers were members of some gentile church. The 
Jerusalem community cannot have been in the writer’s mind, and reasons are also 
given against assuming Rome to have been the church addressed. The genetic rela- 
tionships of the author’s thought are found to lie both in Hellenism and in Judaism. 








Nau, F., La Didascalie des douze apétres, traduite du syriaque pour la premiére 
fois. Deuxiéme édition, revue et augmentée de la traduction de la 
Didaché des douze apétres, de la Didascalie de l’apétre Addai, et des 
empéchements de mariage (pseudo) apostoliques (Ancienne littérature 
canonique syriaque, Fascicule I.) Paris: Lethielleux, 1912. xxxii+264 
pages. 

This work is a revision and amplification of a volume which appeared some twelve 
years ago and which formed the first fascicle of a series entitled Ancienne littérature 
canonique syriague. Subsequently other portions made their appearance. 
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Since the first edition was published, certain work has been done on the document 
concerned and some discoveries have been made of which account needs to be taken. 
Among these are the publication of a new MS of the Didascalia, together with the 
variants of a number of others, by Mrs. Gibson, the translation into German by 
Fleming of Lagarde’s edition of the Didascalia, Achelis’ comments, and the edition of 
a Latin translation by Funk. These works have been used by M. Nau to correct and 
to amplify statements made in the earlier edition and to revise the translation therein 
given. The purpose of the augmentation of the text is best expressed in the words 
of the author himself: “Nous avons ajouté aussi la traduction de la Didaché grecque, 
comme point de comparaison avec la Didascalie et avec la constitution apostolique 
de l’Eglise (livre III de l’Octateugue de Clement) que le manuscrit de Mesopotamie 
a interpolée aussi dans la Didascalie’”’ (pp. vi-vii). ‘‘Le manuscrit de Mesopotamie” 
is the one published by Mrs. Gibson. The division into books, chapters, and para- 
graphs used by Funk and the pagination of Lagarde are added for purposes of reference 
to the Apostolic Constitutions on the one hand and to the various translations on the 
other. 

M. Nau gives a summary and comparison of the various documents which have 
more or less important relationships with the Didascalia ranging from the Didaché to 
the Canons of the Apostles. Turning to the questions of introduction relating to the 
Didascalia, the author concludes that it is a Mesopotamian work of the third century 
with possible modifications at the beginning of the fourth. As to the author one cannot 
say more than that he was probably an “excellent” bishop of the third century. The 
relationships of the document to canonical and apocryphal literature are discussed, 
and a very cautious attitude is assumed regarding the use of any gospel other than the 
four canonical ones. The apocryphal Acts of Peter and Paul are used for the story of 
Simon Magus. A short discussion of the relation of the Didascalia to the Mishna is 
interesting. 

The work is fairly well done, but the chief value of the book lies in the convenience 
of possessing documents related to each other and to the Apostolic Constitutions 
in a form in which comparison is easy. The documents also serve as an admirable 
illustration of literary method in the early centuries of our era. To those who work 
upon the obscure problems regarding church orders, polity, and discipline which emerge 
from much of our early Christian literature, the manual edition of M. Nau will be very 
welcome. 


CHURCH HISTORY 


Dennis, James S. The Modern Call of Missions. New York and Chicago: 

Revell, 1913. $1.50 net. 

Dr. Dennis is so well known as an authority on missions that the announcement 
of a new book from his pen always awakens interest. This volume is a collection of 
articles and papers that he has recently published in missionary reviews and periodi- 
cals. They deal with the larger aspects and wider relations of the great subject. Few 
people have ever supposed that missions were a large factor in diplomacy, or that they 
had been influential in colonial history, or natural evolution, or commerce. Yet all 
this and much more is conclusively shown in this book. There are eighteen chap- 
ters and a good index. 
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Boccis, R. J. Epmunp. Praying for the Dead. London and New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1913. $1.25 net. 


The author begins with several fundamental and generally accepted religious 
principles: first, a Supreme Being on whom man’s existence depends, and who 
sustains and directs every creature on earth; second, a belief that man can affect his 
fellow-creatures by making an appeal to this Supreme Being; third, the conviction 
that death does not involve extinction, so that life here does not involve the whole 
of man’s being; fourth, that man after death is to some degree sentient, so that the 
great Being who exercised power over him while on earth is still his supreme ruler after 
death; fifth, that as prayer for the living may avail, so likewise may prayers for the 
dead. This last principle has not been adopted by all. 

After this statement of principles Mr. Boggis enters upon an extensive historical 
investigation to determine the extent of prayers for the dead in different ages and 
among different religions. He seeks the evidence of antiquity; of Judaism; of the 
New Testament; of the early Eastern church; of the early Western church; of the 
Liturgies; of the early Christian tombs; the early Britons and English; the pre- 
Reformation period in England; the Reformation period in England; the recoil from 
mediaevalism and the practice of English churchmen since the Reformation; the 
attitude of Protestantism. He closes with a chapter on *‘The Church of England 
and the Future.” 

Nonconformists have generally been opposed to- the practice, but there are 
numerous exceptions within the separate bodies. Even among the Presbyterians, 
although the Westminster Confession is explicitly opposed, there are several promi- 
nent leaders who are favorable. The author believes that there is a rising interest 
in the subject among Protestants, and that the Church of England “will again bring 
herself into full accord with the rest of Catholic Christendom in respect of the primi- 
tive and general custom of praying for the dead.” 


AYER, JosepH CULLEN, Jr. A Source Book for Ancient Church History. 

New York: Scribner, 1913. $3.00 net. 

This book covers the history of the church from the Apostolic age to the Seventh 
General Council, Nicaea, 787 A.D. Professor Ayer intended this work to be used in 
connection with some good textbook like Duchesne’s Early History of the Church, 
but the introductions are so admirably done, and taken together connect up so well, 
that we believe it could be used without any other text. The interest of the reader 
must be awakened at the beginning and kept up to the end. The selections appear 
to us to be judicious, and the student who in the beginning has no conception of source 
material and how it is used in the construction of historical narrative will get a new 
vision and no longer be contented with information on controverted points that is 
gained at second hand. We think that Professor Ayer has rendered an excellent serv- 
ice in bringing into church history a method that is so successful in teaching secular 
history. 


Smupson, W. J. SPARROW. Non-communicating Attendance. New York and 
London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1913. $1.60 net. 
In the early church all the attendants communicated, and that is the ideal for all 


time. But soon the practice of non-communicating attendance arose, and it became 
common. The Church of England has keenly felt the failure to hold up to the ideal, 
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and various attempts have been made to relieve the inconsistency. Dr. Simpson 
has reviewed the history of the Eucharist from the beginning and taken careful account 
of all these attempts. His concluding chapter on “Practical Conclusions” sums up 
the whole matter. The eucharistic ideal must be held up, non-communicating attend- 
ance should be permitted, but the impression should prevail that deception is a solemn 
individual responsibility, to be determined by each. “Until the Eucharist is thus fully 
restored to its central place every Lord’s Day in our churches, the people are being 
deprived of the highest expression of worship of which the English Church is capable.” 


Epmunpson, GEORGE. The Church in Rome in the First Century. (The 
Bampton Lectures for 1913.) London and New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. xiv+296 pages. $2.50. 

The apostle Peter founded the Roman church during a visit to Rome in the 
years 42-45. He then returned to Jerusalem to take part in the events of Gal. 2: 1-10 
and spent the period 47-54 in missionary work in the East, with Antioch as his head- 
quarters. In the next year, after laboring in Corinth, he paid Rome a second visit and 
stayed until 56, so compelling Paul (with whom, however, he was on the most friendly 
terms and in perfect theological agreement) to remain away from the city. The 
Roman church had now become a large and influential body but it was recruited almost 
entirely from Jews and semi-proselytes, and as yet contained only a handful of anti- 
Pauline Judaizers. Peter’s third visit took place in 63 and was terminated by 
his martyrdom in the early summer of 65. However, Peter and Paul were never in 
Rome simultaneously. The latter was released from prison in 62, worked in Spain 
and later in the East, returned to Rome in 66, and was martyred there in 67. 

On Peter’s second visit to Rome he completed the organization of the church by 
choosing from its presbyters a triumvirate of episcopi, Linus, Anacletus, and Clement. 
After the apostle’s death these selected Linus to succeed him as supreme governor 
of the church, but all three shared in the general direction of affairs. But no new 
co-episcopi were afterward elected, and by the successive deaths of Linus (in 80) and 
Anacletus (in 92), Clement finally became sole ruler. Thus the monarchical epis- 
copate was developed at Rome. 

With this historical scheme, considerable readjustments of the literary evidence 
become necessary. As self-effacement is impossible for a monarchial bishop, Clement’s 
epistle must be dated back before 70. Similarly, the vagueness of references to church 
government in Hermas makes a date prior to 92 needful for it, while on the other hand 
the Didache is dismissed as a fourth-century forgery. After this it is no surprise to 
read that the Second Gospel was written in 45 or that authentic portraits of Peter 
and Paul have been preserved. 

The foregoing structure speaks for itself and a detailed criticism is hardly worth 
while. Scholarship doubtless may often have been at fault in treating the later 
Roman traditions too contemptuously and more historic truth may be embodied in 
them than is now generally admitted. But Mr. Edmundson’s canonization of the 
legends will not help much in clearing up the problems. Unfortunately his undisguised 
purpose has been not to follow the guiding of the earliest data but to show how by 
violent wrenching these data can be forced to fit into a preconceived scheme. Ina 
Bampton Lecture series such a method is particularly deplorable; an apologetic that 
represents faith as depending on a most precarious series of “may have been’s” is of 
all things most mistaken. 
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DOCTRINAL 


MACKINTOSH, RoBERT. Christianity and Sin. (Studies in Theology.) New 
York: Scribner, 1914. 231 pages. $0.75. 

The general excellence of the series to which this volume belongs leads one to set 
a high standard by which to measure any new contribution. Professor Mackintosh’s 
theme is admittedly a difficult one, and it is made peculiarly difficult just now because 
of the generally fluid state of our conceptions of ethics and of theology. The author 
brings to his task abundant scholarship and wide reading. But it is to be feared that 
the readers for whom this series is intended will find themselves quite as much be- 
wildered after reading this discussion as they were before. The author evidently 
hoped to use the historical method so as to throw light on our present problems. But 
he is unable to disengage himself from the consciousness of having read scores of 
volumes, upon which he wishes to pass criticism. The consequence is a running 
commentary on the various phases of his theme, with an abundance of acute observa- 
tions; but the discussion never seems to head up into a definite exposition of the actual 
subject. Professor Mackintosh is in distinct revolt against the dogmatic Augustinian 
conception of sin and its Protestant descendants. He reviews some of the great dis- 
cussions of ethical problems in modern times, without, however, finding any of them 
satisfactory. In the concluding chapters, he discusses various practical aspects of 
sin, insisting on freedom and conscience as primary facts, suggesting “social traducian- 
ism” as perhaps the best theory of the origin of sin, and calling attention to the neces- 
sity of both a punitive and a reformatory purpose in God’s dealing with sin. A 
chapter on the atonement is especially discursive and inconclusive. The principal 
impression left by the book is that we are in a transition period of thinking when 
neither the older dogmatic explanations nor the newer ethical suggestions are very 
satisfactory. 


ALEXANDER, ARCHIBALD B. D. Christianity and Ethics. (Studies in Theol- 
ogy.) New York: Scribner, 1914. xii+252 pages. $0.75. 

The author of this book is already known by his Ethics of St. Pawl. Here he 
undertakes to give us a “handbook of Christian ethics,” as the subtitle informs us. 
The most striking characteristic of the book is the author’s apparent incapacity for 
thinking of ethics as rooted in the social evolution of men in their actual group 
life. He begins, in good old-fashioned philosophical style, with the “postulates” of 
ethics, engaging in logical distinctidns which, when once they are made, scarcely enter 
at all into the subsequent discussions. In fact, the book as a whole impresses one as 
being too largely an agreeable display of considerable erudition with an edifying 
homiletical exposition of themes taken over from conventional ethical and theological 
discussions. The lack of any fundamental analysis of his problem appears strikingly 
in his attempt to define Christian ethics (pp. 22 and 23). Here he makes Christian 
ethics (1) ‘a branch of general ethics,” (2) “ethics in its richest and fullest expres- 
sion,” (3) the interpretation of life resting on God’s revelation in Christ, (4) all that 
has been taught about goodness everywhere, “‘gathered up, sifted, and tried by one 
all-authoritative measure of truth—the mind of Christ,” (5) the ethics of a regenerate 
character. 

With this elastic conception, the author can on one page paint a picture of non- 
Christian systems which would leave the impression that they are fatally defective, 
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and on a later page extend the most hospitable arms to the philosophers, claiming 
that Christianity gives a deeper spiritual interpretation to the truths which philosophy 
rightly affirms. His apologetic attitude leads him occasionally to make statements 
which could scarcely be substantiated, as for example, “Speculative ethics [he means 
‘all non-Christian systems”’] prescribes only what ought ideally to be done or avoided. 
It takes no account of the foes of the spiritual life; nor does it consider the remedy by 
which the character, once it is perverted or destroyed, can be restored or transformed”’ 
(p. 24, italics mine). Retaining, as he does, the conception of a definite revelation of 
the content of Christian ethics, the author is concerned to find a validation in the 
Bible and in the teaching of Jesus for modern ethical ideas. He decides that Jesus 
could not have entertained apocalyptic views; for such an interpretation “virtually 
makes Christ a false prophet.” Yet “Christian ethics, though deduced from Scrip- 
ture, is not a cut-and-dried code of rules prescribed by God which man must blindly 
obey. It has to be thought out, and intelligently applied to all circumstances of life” 
(p. 33). 

Doubtless most readers will find in the book much inspiration; for the style is 
agreeable, and the easy apologetic arguments tend to preserve the feeling that Chris- 
tianity is a “perfect’”’ system, with revealed principles adequate to the ethical handling 
of any and all questions. The critical reader, however, will note with regret the almost 
total absence of an accurate historical spirit, and will feel keenly the formalism of 
the abstract deductive method employed by the author. 


HISTORY OF RELIGION 


CARPENTER, J. EstLin. Comparative Religion. New York: Henry Holt & 

Co., 1913. 256 pages. $0.50. 

This is a popular presentation of the task, method, and purpose of comparative 
study of religions, with ample citations of data to make the work concrete and readable. 
The inquiry is conducted in a purely scientific spirit. The author considers it no part 
of his task to speculate regarding the origin of religion or religions, but contents him- 
self with discovering and examining the resemblances in different religions and inter- 
preting the outer and inner forces by which these resemblances have been produced. 
His general working principle is an evolutionary conception of all religion. A survey 
of classical historical forms is followed by a description of religion in lower stages of 
culture. Then specific features—spirits and gods, sacred acts, sacred products, 
religion and morality, and problems of life and destiny—are examined. The book 
is instructive and entertaining throughout, a typical popular handbook, as it is intended 
to be. But it is conspicuously deficient in one respect; it almost never draws any 
important illustrative materials from the Hebrew and Christian religions. 


FaBer, Gerorc. Buddhistische und neutestamentliche Erzihlungen: Das 

Problem ihrer gegenseitigen Beeinflussung. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1913. 

7o pages. M. 2.50. 

This is a useful pamphlet, giving a survey and critical estimate of books dealing 
with the question of genetic relationships between Christianity and Buddhism. A 
brief chapter on the rise of Buddhistic literature is followed by another on the relation 
between India and the Nearer East in ancient times. The chief points at which 
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indebtedness of one religion to the other has been alleged are then examined. The 
study issues in three main conclusions: (1) the origin of these items in Buddhistic 
tradition is in the main too doubtful to permit any positive views on the problem of 
mutual influence between these and New Testament narratives; (2) the relation 
between India and the eastern Mediterranean lands makes possible the influence of 
the latter on the former, or vice versa; (3) but detailed investigation furnishes no 
very substantial grounds for such a conclusion, and where the positive evidence is 
strongest it points to Buddhism as the borrower. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CLow, W. M. Christ in the Social Order. New York: Hodder & Stoughton, 
1914. xiit+295 pages. $1.25. 

Dr. Clow feels that it is a mistake to attempt to turn the energy of Christianity 
in the direction of “Christianizing the social order.”” He prefers to speak of Christ 
“in” the social order. His point of view is that of a mildly controlled individualism. 
He deals with proposed substitutes for the present social order in a spirit of hostile 
criticism, pointing out what seem to him to be the impracticable elements of all current 
social remedies. A chapter on “The Social Ideal of Jesus” leads one to wonder why 
the word “social” should have been used at all; for Dr. Clow pictures Jesus as a reli- 
gious individualist. He summarizes as follows: “‘The distinctions between Christ’s 
social ideal and all other commended solutions of our social unrest can be expressed 
in three contrasts. It keeps its eyes upon the man, not upon the state. It has regard 
to external conditions of life chiefly in view of their discipline of character. It is 
essentially religious in its basis and sanctions, for it is a kingdom whose issues and 
rewards transcend those of earth and time” (p.93). The ideal of individual “steward- 
ship” is urged as the Christian goal; and evidently Dr. Clow is on the whole very 
well satisfied with the present social order. It only needs better men to administer 
it, he believes. Some of his statements evoke incredulous surprise. For example, 
“Every man who knows the poor can recount numberless cases of homes, as holy as 
the home of Nazareth, maintained on less than £1 per week.” (p. 63). One fears that 
in the ordinary family such saintliness would find speedy reward in starvation, which 
doubtless Dr. Clow would explain on “disciplinary” grounds. There is much excellent 
advice concerning individual ethics; but it is to be feared that the book will encourage 
an unfortunate complacency with reference to social problems. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


“The Apostolic Decree against zopveia’”’ (B. W. Bacon in the Expositor, 8th 

Series, No. 37 [January,:1914], 40-61). 

Professor Bacon finds in Professor Sanday’s article in the October number of the 
Expositor on ‘‘The Text of the Apostolic Decree” the opportune moment for the 
presentation of further evidence as to the historical sense and bearing of the Decrees 
from contemporary sources hitherto overlooked. 

The writer dissents from the ethical interpretation which the Western text labors 
to attach to the Decrees, and urges that the apostolic council of Acts, chap. 15, is an 
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idealizing historian’s combination of (1) the conference of Paul and Barnabas with 
the Pillars (Gal. 2:1-10), issuing in the division of missionary fields and the first 
missionary journey, and (2) an apostolic conclave at Jerusalem at which neither Paul 
nor Peter was present, whose Decrees could not have been in force when Peter ate 
with the Gentiles at Antioch, and which, moreover, are at fundamental variance with 
Paul’s solution in Galatians and I Corinthians. Paul’s modus vivendi is based upon 
the indifference of the distinctions for ali believers; that of Luke, on the contrary, 
proceeds on the assumption of the permanent validity of Mosaic distinctions for 
believers of Jewish birth. The Decrees represent the solution which was valid for 
“Peter and all the Jews,” and authoritative for Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia, but never 
accepted by Paul, nor by the churches beyond the Cilician gates. 

Both Paul and Luke distinguish two crises in the controversy with the Judaizers. 
The first one turned upon the circumcision of Titus and issued in a hearty agreement 
to the effect that the “Pillars” and their agents were to make no proselytes among 
Paul’s converts, while Paul and Barnabas should keep within corresponding bounds. 
The absolute freedom of the Gentiles from the yoke of the law was conceded, but not 
the freedom of the Jew. Hence the inevitable second stage of the conflict, occasioned 
by Peter’s eating with the Gentiles at Antioch, over the more crucial problem with 
which the Jerusalem council had not dealt, viz.: Should “Jews which are among 
the Gentiles” relinquish their ceremonial purity by eating with their Gentile brethren ? 
Paul holds they must, if occasion so require, Gentile and Jew alike being freed from the 
law; but the delegation from James would lay the Gentiles under compulsion in the 
matter of distinctions of meats. They won the day. This, however, was not a con- 
scious attempt to compel the Gentiles to Judaize; nor was it a rescinding of the act at 
Jerusalem which had recognized the absolute freedom of the Gentiles, but it regarded 
Jewish believers, who were still under the divine obligation to keep the law, as having 
the right to lay down certain requirements as necessary conditions of such acts of 
fellowship as eating together, though only such as were necessary for the protection 
of their own ritual purity. Luke represents both stages of the conflict as settled by 
the “apostles and elders in Jerusalem” at one sitting, thus obliterating the Pauline 
disagreement. 

The writer’s discussion of the intrinsic character of the Decrees constitutes at the 
same time the third point in his threefold argument in support of the foregoing posi- 
tion. Professor Bacon thinks that K. Six has clearly established that the connective 
idea which unifies the group of the four forbidden things (Acts 15:20) is the danger of 
“communion with demons.” They are not moral, nor a part of mosaism retained at 
the sacrifice of the rest, but a purity law which rests upon a sacramentarian or quasi- 
magical conception of the value of the distinctions of meats. The Jewish-Christian 
and common post-Pauline views interpret the food laws as protecting the life of God 
resident in the Christian from contamination by intermixture with demoniac life. 
Paul, on the contrary, holds that pollution can be only moral and voluntary. “There 
is nothing unclean of itself, but to him who esteemeth it to be unclean, to him it is 
unclean.” Paul endeavors to raise the pre-existing conceptions of a more magical 
character to a purely moral level. 

“Fornication” is grouped with the other three abstinences because the two 
functions of nutrition and reproduction are regarded as special means of union with 
divine life. Sexual immorality is classed with “pollutions of idols,” because, like the 
use of sacrificial food, it unites to alien life, especially of the demons. With Paul, 
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however, ceremonial purity is not necessary because there is no union without moral 
consent. 


“Five Epistles to the Philippians” (J. E. Symes in the Interpreter, X, No. 2 

(January, 1914], 167-170). 

The writer proposes and defends a reconstruction of the correspondence between 
Paul and the Philippians which he believes sweeps away all difficulties. The recon- 
struction is as follows: (a) a letter by Paul after leaving Macedonia in a.p. 56 reporting 
progress. They then send him the first of the gifts referred to (4:16) and inform him 
of the arrival of the Judaizers in Philippi who disparage the work of Paul. (5) St. 
Paul writes a second letter (3: 2—4:9), acknowledging the gift. In this he deals with 
the attacks made on him (3: 2-6), gives a personal vindication and exposition of his faith 
(3: 7-14), following with personal messages and benediction (3:15—4:9). The Philip- 
pians did not keep the record of their own generosity, with which the letter began. 
Date a.v. 58. (c) A third letter, acknowledging their second gift, which, as probably 
merely containing thanks for their generosity, perished. Date a.p. 59. (d) A third 
gift followed. A fragment only of Paul’s reply is preserved in 4: 10-20, the early and 
formal part being destroyed, so that the remaining part begins with a “But.” Date, 
A.D. 60. (e) Finally, the whole epistle, 1:1—3:1, together with 4:21-23, having 
nothing to do with any gift, but being a grand statement of Christian theology and 
Christian duty worked out in the enforced leisure of the apostle’s captivity in Rome. 
Date A.D. 61. (f) Some scribe inserted the preserved fragments of the second and 
fourth letters (b) and (d) before the benediction of Paul’s fifth letter (e) but abstained 
from any editorial work. 





“Tertullian’s Laienstand” (Hugo Koch in the Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, 
XXXV [1914], 1-8). 


Koch emphasizes De exhort. cast. C. 7 as the decisive passage where Tertullian 
classes himself with the laymen: ‘“Nonne et laici sacerdotes sumus?” “Are not we 
laymen also priests?” He maintains against Karl Kastner that the force of this 
passage is not weakened by the fact that Tertullian is supposed to have been a Mon- 
tanist when he wrote it. He shows that Tertullian as a Catholic derived the dis- 
tinction between laymen and priests not from divine but from church law. He holds 
that in whatever way Jerome’s statement about Tertullian’s priesthood may have 
arisen, Tertullian never at any time became a priest. 


“Zur Vorgeschichte des ephesinischen Konzils” (Eduard Schwartz in His- 

torische Zeitschrift, 34 Series, Vol. XVI, Heft. 2 [1914], 237-63). 

This article is concerned with the church politics of the first half of the fifth 
century and grew out of the author’s plans to deal with the church politics involved 
in the history of the councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, the completion of which plan 
has, however, been indefinitely postponed. The church politics of this period are 
represented as being dominated by the ambition of the patriarchs of Alexandria; in 
particular, by their determination to thwart the effort of the emperors to make the 
patriarchate of Constantinople superior to that of Alexandria. The day in which 
Nestorius, when called from Antioch to Constantinople, becomes involved in a contro- 
versy over the cult-word ‘‘God-bearer” applied to the Virgin is clearly brought out. 
This situation Cyril of Alexandria is represented as turning to his advantage. By 
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manipulating respectively the opposition to Nestorius in Constantinople, Caelestin of 
Rome, the monastic element in Egypt and elsewhere, Cyril paves the way for bending 
the Eastern emperor to his will and humiliating the great obstacle in the way of his 
hierarchical ambitions, the patriarch of Constantinople. One might add that docu- 
mentary evidence for this activity of Cyril is given in rather scanty quantities. 


““Manegold of Lautenbach” (Miss M. T. Stead in the English Historical Review, 

XXIX, No. 113 [January, 1914], 1-6). 

Following a line suggested in Dr. Poole’s Illustrations of Mediaeval Thought 
(p. 232), Miss Stead has examined the polemical literature which followed the excom- 
munication and deposition of Henry IV, German emperor, by Gregory VII in 1076 and 
1080, and especially the Liber ad Gebhardum of Manegold of Lautenbach, an obscure 
German monk who at the instance of Hartman, prior of his monastery, undertook to 
justify the action of the Pope. The chief interest in his work is that he was the only 
supporter of the Pope who made a departure from the hierarchical doctrine and 
ascribed to the people the power of choosing and deposing the king, which Gregory 
claimed for the successors of St. Peter. 


“The Children’s Crusade” (Professor D. C. Munro in the American Historical 

Review, XTX, No. 3 [April, 1914], 516-25). 

It is because of the uncritical treatment which this event has received at the 
hands of modern historians that Professor Munro has thought it worth while to set 
forth the truth about the Children’s Crusade. Valuable material can be gained from 
about sixty writers of the thirteenth century, of whom at least sixteen give independent 
accounts in whole or in part trustworthy. 

Professor Munro points out that modern writers have been so influenced by the 
romantic phases of the movement as to give undue credulity to the legendary tales 
with which it soon became embellished. 

There were really two movements, one French and the other German, both 
occurring in 1212. Whether or how they were related does not appear in the sources 
extant. For the movement in France, Professor Munro cites the chronicles of Laon, 
Mortmer, Jennings, and Andrés as giving the most trustworthy accounts. From these 
sources the French crusade reduces itself to a comparatively simple story—it cannot 
be called a crusade at all. It was confined wholly to France; starting probably at 
Vendome, it extended over the territory between Paris, Laon, Calais, and Rouen and 
perhaps farther. The Laon chronicle puts the number of participants at 30,000. 
Children and young men and women gathered about a poor shepherd boy of Cloges, 
named Stephen, who claimed to have had a vision. After marching in procession 
through the cities, castles, towns, and villages, carrying banners, candles, and crosses, 
swaying censers, and singing, and saying they were “going to God,” they were finally 
compelled by hunger and by the order of the king to return to their homes. 

There is no suggestion in these chronicles that the children were thinking of a 
crusade or even of a pilgrimage. The later stories of their reaching the sea, of their 
being sold into slavery, and of the tortures received at the hands of the Saracens rest 
on insufficient evidence and are clearly the inventions of a superstitious and imagi- 
native age. It is significant that not one chronicle south of the Loire mentions the 
French movement at all. 
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Of the movement in Germany there are many accounts. Professor Munro cites 
nine chronicles, all composed within a few years after 1212 or else containing statements 
that seem to be those of eyewitnesses. By dovetailing these independent accounts he 
is able to give a fairly connected story. 

This movement may well be called a crusade. The leader, Nicholas, a boy of 
Cologne, began probably in or near the Rhine Valley. His followers came from a wide 
extent of territory, mainly from the agricultural classes. About 7,000 men and 
women, boys and girls entered Italy and in August, 1212, arrived at Genoa. Here 
they divided, seeking in different parts for means to crossover sea to the Holy Land. 
Some went to Marseilles, others to “Vieneiane,”’ whence some were carried off by 
pirates and sold to the Saracens; others went to Brindisi, where they were prevented 
by the bishop from embarking. With this the account of the pilgrimage ends. Nicho- 
las is later reported to have gone to the Holy Land, but of his disillusioned followers 
a few shamefaced stragglers returned home, many died on the road, and many were 
enslaved by those through whose lands they passed. The additions to this story of 
the Old Man of the Mountain and the Pied Piper of Hamelin find no place in these 
earliest chroniclers of the event. 


“La suzeraineté du Pape sur Rome, aux XIII et XIV siécles” (A. de Boiiard 

in Revue Historique, CXVI [Mai-June, 1914] 61-71). 

In accounting for the eclipse of Arnold’s Republic and the rehabilitation of the 
Papacy in Rome, the writer offers no new suggestions. He notes that Rome’s prestige 
had declined with the departure of the Pope; also that her revenues had shrunk with 
the cessation of pilgrimages. In analyzing the relations of the restored Papacy to the ° 
city of Rome, he presents the interesting fact (v. Lea) that the Senate at Rome, unlike 
the governing authorities in the cities of Lombardy or Tuscany, promulgated a decree 
“organizing a veritable secular inquisition.”” He contends that the cardinals were 
allowed to participate in the government of the city and that a ban of excommunication 


might disqualify a Roman in the exercise of his right of citizenship. He maintains 


that in the matter of government the Papacy showed no preference for either an aris- 
tocracy or a democracy. He concludes that the Pope’s sovereignty over Rome did 
not violate its communal character. The Senate existed independently of St. Peter’s. 
Although the Pope confirmed the senators in their office the republican principle 
remained intact. 
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